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The Cilatdias. 


HIS exallint Farce, (a free translation from the French) 
the late David Garrick, was, for the first time presented 
the town, on the boards of Old Drury, in 1759. : 
Garrick, like the matchless bard he delighted to honour, had 
udied nature through all her walks, This great ator mixed 
pith Society to mark its manners. Of the truth of this, his 
orks, though few, bear honourable testimony. In the study 
he creations of nis active mind, were raised by nature: on the 
tage, gvery adtion, every look, and every tone, were conceived, 
odelled, and breathed in the IT confermity to ber reer 
nd chaste principles. 

The character of the Cranes is finely drawn, | The two 
ackits hold up the mirror to the numerous herd of frivolous 
eings, which in every age have cet sense and reason at de- 
ance, and provoked satire to perform its wholesome office. 
Harriet presente a picture of simplicity and candour. The 
tter Scene, in which She, with address and delicacy, avows her 
ection to an object 50 worthy of it, places her charatter in a 
boint of view truly amiable. | 

At the time this piece was written, gentlemen, even on the 
rong side of forty, were not in the habit of appearing in 
ye-wigs. By @ side speech from Lucy, it is evident à curly 
bonour of that description was worn by Heartly, and which must 
ve ve Injured the Scene in its representation. 
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nter SIR Cnanues Cracxir, his „ Nev, out 
SERYANT. : 


Servant. | 


\ LEASE to walk this way, Sir N 
Sir Cha. Where is your master, friend? 
Serv. In his dressing- room, Sir. | 
V. Cla. Let him know they=— | 
| Sir Cha, Prithee be quiet, Jack; when I am in 
ompany, let me direct. Tis proper and decent. 
F. Cla. I am dumb, Sir. 
Sir Cha. Tell Mr. Heartly; his friend and aides 
dour Sir Charles Clackit would say e Wor to 
im. - 

Serv. I shall, Sir. | | (But. 
Sir Cha. Now, nephew, consider once again, be- 
ore I open the matter to my neighbour Heartly, 
what I am going to undertake for vou. WU 
lon't you speak? 
F. vs Is it proper and decent, uncle? OED 
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Sir Cha. Psha! don't be a fool but answer me 
Don't you flatter yourself.—What assurance have 
you that this young lady, my friend's ward, has 
liking to you? The young fellows of this age are al 
coxcombs, and 1 am afraid you are no exception to 
the general rule! 

Y. Cla. Thank you, uncle But may I this in- 
stant be struck old and peevish, if I would put you 
upon a false scent to expose you, for all the fine wo. 
men in Christendom.—1 assure you again and] 
again, and you may take my word, uncle, that Mis 
Harriet has no kind of aversion to your nephew and 
most humble servant, 

Sir Cha. Ay, ay vanity: vanity lomebut | 
never take a young fellow's word about women; 
they'll lie as fast, and with as little conscience, as the 
Brussels Gazette. Produce your proofs. 

F. Cla. Can't your eyes see em, uncle, without 
urging me to the indelicacy of repeating em? 

Sir Cha. Why, I see nothing but a fool's head and 
a fool's coat, supported by a pair of most unpro: 
mising legs. Have you no better proofs? 

F. Cla. Yes, I have, my good infidel uncle, halt 
oy Led, 

Sir Cha. Out with them then. 

F. Cla. First then—WheneyerT see her, GH never 
Jooks at me :—That's a sign of love. Whenever 1 
speak to her, she never answers me: — Another sign 
of loye.— And whenever 1 speak to any body else, 
she seems to be perfectly easy . a certain sign 
of love. 
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1e— Sir Cha, The devil it is! 

ave F. Cla. When I am with her she is always grave; 
as a d the moment I get up to leave her, then the poor 
e all ing begins: — Why will you leave me, Mr. 


Clackit ? can't you sacrifice a few moments to my 
| bashfulneſs ?—Stay, you agreeable runaway, stay, 
I shall soon overcome the fears your presence gives 
me.”——1 could say more——But a man of ho- 
our, uncle 
Sir Cha. What, and has she il all these things 
d you ? 
Y. Cla. O yes, and ten times more—with her eyes. 
| Sir Cha, With her eyes ?—Eyes are very equivo- 
al, Jack. —However, if the young lady has any lik» 
g to you, Mr. Heartly is too much a man of the 
zorld, and too much my friend, to oppose the 
atch; so do you walk into the . and I will 
pen the matter to him. 
F. Cla. Is there any objection to my a un- 
e? The business will be soon ended. —you will 
Yropose the match; he will give his consent, I shall 
ive mine; Miss is sent for, and l'air est fait. 
| [Snapping his finger. 
Sir Cha. had 80 you think that a young beautiful 
eiress, with forty thousand pounds, is to be had 
ith a scrap of French, and a snap of your finger. 
Prithee get away, and don't provoke me. 
Y. Cla. Nay, but my dear uncle 
Sir Cha. Nay, but my impertinent nephew, either 
etire, or L'll throw up the game. [ Putting him out. 
T. Cla, Well, well, 1 am gone, uncle, When 
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you come to the point, I shall be ready to make mj 
appearance. — Bon voyage! [Exit 
Sir Cha. The devil's in these young fellows, | 
8 think. We send em abroad to cure their sheep 
ichness, and they get above proof the other way. 


A 2 @X< == 


Enter Mr. HEARTLY, 


—Good-morrow to you, neighbour. 

 Hea, And to you, Sir Charles; I am glad tos 
you so strong and healthy. 

Sir Cha. I can return you the compliment, mj 
friend: — Without flattery, you don't look mort} 
than thirty-five; and, between ourselves, you are 
on the wrong side of forty—But mum for that. 
Hea. Ease and tranquillity keep me as you see. 
Sir Cha. Why don't you marry, neighbour? 
good wife would do well for you. 

Hea. For me? You are pleased to be merry, Sirk 
Charles. | 
Sir Cha, No faith, I am serious; and had I 4 
daughter to recommend to you, you should say me 
« Nay “ more than once, I assure you, neighbour 
Heartly, before I would quit you. 
Hea. I am much obliged to you. 
Sir Cha. But indeed you are a little too much o 
the philosopher to think of being troubled with wo- 
men and their concerns. | 
Hea. I beg your pardon, Sir Charles Though 
there are many who call themselves philosophers, 
that live single, and perhaps are in the right of it, 
yet I cannot think that marriage is at all inconsist- 
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t with true philosophy. A wise man will re- 
solve to live like the rest of the world, with this 
only difference, that he is neither a slave to pas- 
sions nor events. lt is not because I have a littl 


rty, Sir Charles, that I desire to be excused. 
Sir Cha. As you please, Sir ;—and now to my bu- 
ness.—You have no objection, I suppose, to tie 
p your ward, Miss Harriet, though you have slip- 
ed the collar yourself.— Ha, ha, ha! 

Hea, Quite the contrary, Sir; I have taken * 
me time from the boarding- school, and brought 
er home, in order to dispose of her en with 
r own inclination. 

Sir Cha. Her father, I have heard you say, re- 
mmended that particular care to your when she 
d reached a certain age. 

Hea. Ne did so-and I am the more desirous to 
ey him scrupulously in this circumstance, as she 
ill be a most valuable acquisition to the person 
ho shall gain her—for, not to mention her for- 
IQUI ne, which is the least consideration, her senti- 
ents are worthy her birth ; she is gentle, modest, 
d obliging.—In a word, my friend, I never sa- 
uth more amiable or discreet but perhaps I am 
wo- little partial to her. 

Sir Cha. No, no; she is a delicious creature, 
ery body says so. — But I believe, neighbour, 
ners, mething has happened that you little think of. 
Hea. What, pray, Sir Charles? 
'sist- Sir Cha, My nephew, Mr. Heartly— | 


ilosophy, but because I am on the wrong side f 
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Enter YounG CLACKIT. 
V. Cla. Here am, at your service, Sir—my uncl 
is a little unhappy in his manner; but I'll clear thi 
matter in a moment — Miss Harriet, Sir, — yo 
ward— 
Sir Cha, Get away, you puppy ! 
F. Cla. Miss Harriet, Sir, your ward—a most ach 
er OP young lady, to be sure 
Sir Cha. Thou art a most accomplished coxcomb 
to be sure. 
Hea. Pray, sir Charles, let the young gentlema 
speax. 
PF. Cla. Vou' ll excuse me, Mr. Heartly—My unck 
does not set up for an'orator— little confused, o 
80, Sir—You see me what I am But I ought t 
akk pardon for the young lady and myself. We ar 
young, Sir—I must confess we were wrong to con 
ceal it from you—But my uncle, I see, is please 
to be angry; and therefore I Shall say no more 
present. 
Sir Cha. If you don't leave the room this mo 
ment, and stay in the garden till I call you 
F. Cla. I am sorry 1 have displeased you—T di 
not think it was mal- a- propos; but you must ha 
your way, uncle - Vou command —I submit — Mr 
Heartly, yours. [Exit Young Clackit 
Sir Cha. Puppy! aside.) My nephew's a litti 
unthinking, Mr. Heartly, as you see; and therefon 
I have been a little cautious how I have proceede( 
in this affair: But indeed he has in a manner pe! 
Suaded me, that your ward "Ine 1 are not 85 to 
; gether. | | : 
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Hea. Indeed! This is the first notice I have had 
it, and I cannot conceive why Miss Harriet should 
nceal it from me; for I have often assured her, 
at I would never oppose her inclination, oe I 
ight endeavour to direct it. 

Sir Cha. Tis human e neighbour. 3 are 
ashamed of our first passion, that we would wil- 
gly hide it from ourselves But will you mention _ 
y nephew to her? | 
Hea. I must beg your pardon, Sir Charles.— The 
me of the gentleman whom she chooses, must 
st come from herself. My advice or importunitʒ 
all never influence her: If guardians would be 
s rigorous, young people would be more reason- 
dle; and I am so unfashionable to think, that hap- 
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e a ness in marriage can't be bought too dear—I am 
con ill on the wrong side of forty, Sir Charles. 

ease. Sir Cha. No, no- ou are right, neighbour.— 
Ire ut here she is. Don't alarm her young heart too 


uch, I beg of ee my word, she is a sweet 
mom orscl. 


Enter Miss HARRIET and LucCY. 


Miss Har. He is with company I'll speak to him 
other time. LRetiring. 
Lucy. Young, handsome, and afraid of bong seen! 
You are very particular, Miss. 

Hea, Miss Harriet, you must not go. t Harriet 
turns.) Sir Charles, give me leave to introduce 
du to this young lady, —You know, I suppose, the 
ason of this gentleman's visit to me? [To Harriet. 
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Miss Har. Sir! C confused.) 
Hea. You may trust me, my dear. Don't be dis. 
turb'd, I shall not reproach you with any thing but 
keeping your wishes a secret from me so long. 
Miss Har. - Upon my word, Sir.— Lucy! 
Lucy. Well, and Lucyl I'Il lay my life tis a treaty 
of marriage. Is that such a dreadful thing! Oh, for 
shame, Madam! Young ladies of fashion are not 
frightened at such things now-a-days. 
Hea. (to Sir Cha.) We have gone too far, Sir 
Charles. We must excuse her delicacy, and give 
her time to recover :—I had better talk with her 
alone; we will leave her now. Be persuaded that 
no endeavours shall be wanting on my part to bring 
this affair to a happy and a speedy conclusion. 
Sir Cha. I shall be obliged to you, Mr. Heartly. 
—Young lady, your servant. What grace and mo- 
desty! She is a most engaging creature, and I shall 
be proud to make her one of my family. 
Hlea. You do us honour, Sir Charles. 
[Exeunt Sir Charles and Heartly, 
Lucy. 1 Miss Harriet, you are very parti- 
cular; you was tired of the boarding- school, and yet 
seem to have no inclination to be married. — What 
can be the meaning of all this !—That smirking old 
gentleman is uncle to Mr. Clackit; and, my life for 
it, he has made some proposals to your guardian. 
Miss Har. Prithee, don't plague me about Mr, 
Clackit. 
Lucy. But why not, Miss? Though he is a little 
fantastical, loves to hear himself talk, and is sonie- 
what self- sufficient; you must consider he is young, 
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been abroad, and keeps good company :— The 
le will soon be at an end, if young ladies and 
tlemen grow over nice and exceptious. 
Hiss Har. But if 1 can find one without these | 
ts, I may surely please myself. 

ucy. Without these kane and is he voung, 
bs ? 

iss Har. He is sensible, modest, polite, affable 
generous; and charms from the natural impulses 
is own heart, as much as others disgust by their 
seless airs and insolent affectation. 


"7 LUCY. Upon my word!—But why have you kept 
hat secret so long ?—Your guardian is kind to you 
5 ond conception. What difficulties can you 


e to overcome ? | 
:ss Har. Why, the difficulty of declaring my sen- 
ents. | 
ucy. Leave that to me, Miss.—But your spark, 
all his accomplishments, must have very little 
tration, not to have discovered his good fortune 
our eyes. a 
zss Har. I take eare that my eyes don't tell 900 
ch; and he has too much delicacy to interpret 


hat! s to his advantage. Besides, he would certainly 
old approve my passion; and if I should ever make 
Cor declaration, and meet with a denial, I should 


olutely die with shame. 

ucy, I'll insure your life for a silver tnimble.— 

what can possibly hindeg/\ gur coming together? 

iss Har. His excess of . 

Lucy. His excess of a faden. come, 
8 | 
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the secret; IL'Il intrust it again to half a dozen 
friends; they shall intrust it to half a dozen more, 
by which means it will travel half the town over in 
a week's time : the gentleman will certainly hear of 
it; and then if he is not at your feet in the fetching 
of asigh, I'll give up all my perquisites at your wed- 
ding. — What is his name, Miss? | 
Iliss Har. I cannot tell you his name,—indeed I 
cannot; I am afraid of being thought too singular, 
But why should I be ashamed of my passion? 1s 
the impression which a virtuous character makes 
upon our hearts such a weakness that it may not be 
excused? - 
Lucy. By my faith, Miss, I can't understand you: 
You are afraid of being thought singular, and you 
really are so ;—TI would sooner renounce all the pas- 
sions in the universe, than have one in my bosom 
beating and fluttering itself to pieces. — Come, 
come, Miss, open the minder, and let the poor 
devil out, 


Enter Po; : 


8 Shi us, Lucy. 
Lucy. There's something going forward—tis ver 
hard I can't be of the party. [ Exit 
| Hea. She certainly thinks, from the character d 
the young man, that I $hall ee of her choice 
| [Axia 
** Har. What « can I iy say to him? I an 
as much ashamed to make the declaration, as lt 
would be to n it. 


in put you in the way :—You shall trust me with 
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Hea. Don't imagine, my dear, that I would know 
nore of your thoughts than you desire I should; but 
he tender care which I have ever shewn, and the 
incere friendship which I shall always have for you, 
ive mea sort of right to enquire into every thing 
at concerns you.—Some friends have spoken to me 

particular.—But that is not all.—I have lately - 
pund you thoughtful, absent, and disturbed.—Be 
lain with me—Has not somebody been happy 
rough to please you 
Miss Har. I cannot deny it, Sir: Ves somebo- 
y indeed has pleased me but I must intreat you not 
d give credit to any idle stories, or inquire farther 
to the particulars of my inclination ; for I cannot 
ossibly have resolution enough to say more to you. 


FO Hea. But have you made a choice, my dear? 
po Miss Har. 1 have, in my own mind, Sir; and tis 
. mpassible to make a better Reason, honour, every 
poor ing must approve it, f '\ 
Hes: And how long have you conceived this 
asSion? 
Miss Har. Ever since I left the country to live 
ith you. F TE * 


Fea, I see your deen my dear, and will re- 


8 eve you from it immediately —1 am informed of 
50 0 he whole 


Miss Har. Sir! 


Hea. Don't be uneasy; for I can with pleasure 
sure you, that your passion is e with equal 
paderness, 


ice. 
18d. 
1 all 
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=_ Ms Har, If you are not deceiv'd—I cannot be 
| more happy. 

Hea. I think I am not err — But, . the 

declaration you have made, and the assurances which 

1 have given you, why will you conceal it any 

longer? Have not deserv'd a little more confidence 

trom you? 

Miss Har. You have indeed deserv'd it, and should 

certainly have it, were I not well assur'd that you 

would oppose my inclinations. 

Head. I oppose 'em!—Am I then $0 unkind to you, 

my dear Can you in the least doubt of my affection 

for you !—1 ban you that I have no will but 

yours. 

Mis Har. Since you desire it then, I will endes 

vour to explain myself. | 

Hea. I am all attention—Speak, my dear. 

Miss Har. And if I do, I feel I Shall never be able 
to speak to you again. 

Hea. How can that be, when I shall agree with 
you in every thing? 

Miss Har, Indeed you won't: Pray let me retire 
to my own chamber I am not well, Sir. 

Hea. 1 see your delicacy is hurt, my dear: — but 
let me intreat you once more to confide in me. Tel 
me his name, and the next moment I will go to him, 
assure him, that my consent shall confirm both your 
happiness. 

Miss Har. You will easily find him. — And 
when you have, pray tell him how improper it is tor 
2 young woman to speak firſt ; ——Persuade hin 
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spare my blushes, and to release me from so ter- 
dle a situation.—I shall leave him with you and 
pe that this declaration will make it enn for 
u to mistake me any longer. 

[ Harriet is going, but, upon rde V. Clackit, re- 

mains upon the stage. 

Hea. Are we not alone? . this mean a (Aude. 
F. Cla. Apropos, faith ! here they are together. 
3 I did not see N! ben now the riddle's ex- 


nd. \ Aside. 
on Mis Har. What can he want now? This is 
tion > most spiteful interruption. Aide. 


Y. Cla. By your leave, Mr. Heartly.— 


Have 1 caught you at last, my divine Harriet 
ell, Mr. Heartly, sans facon But what's 

> matter, ho l Things look a little gloomy here: 
One mutters to himself, and gives me no 
Swer ; and the other turns the head, and winks at 
Ho the devil am I to interpret all this? 

Miss Har. 1 wink at you, Sir! Did I, Sir! | 
F. Cla. Yes, you, my angel But mum 
r. Heartly, for Heaven's sake what is all this? 


-but deak 1 conjure you, is it life or death with me? 
Tel Miss Har. What a dreadful situation I am in! 
Um, V. cla. Hope for the best ;—1'll bring matters 
your out, I warrant you, 

Hea. You have both of you great reason to be sa- 
15 fied— Nothing ſhall oppose your happiness. 
— , 


Y. Cla. Bravo, Mr. Heartly ! 


Hea. Miss Harriet's will is a law tome; and for 
| B 3 9 5 


[ Crosses ham to go to Harriet. 
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you, Sir he friendship which I have ever pro 
fess'd for your uncle is too sincere not to exert som 
of it upon this occasion. | 
Miss Har. I shall die with . LAsid. 
F. Cla. Iam alive again. —Dear Mr. Heartly, tho 
art a most adorable creature! What a happiness iti 
to have to do with a man of sense, who has no foo 
ish prejudices, and can see when a young fellow 1 
something tolerable about him 
Hlea. Sir, not to flatter you, I must declare, that 
is from a knowledge of your friends and family thi 


I have hopes of seeing you and this young lady hapf 7 


Py. I will go directly to your uncle, and assure hin 
that every thing goes on to our wishes. — [going 
Miss Har. Mr. Heartly Pray, Sir! 

Hea. Poor Miss Harriet, I see your distress, a 
am sorry for it; but it must be got over, and th 
sooner the better. Mr. Clackit, my dear, will It 
glad of an opportunity to entertain you for the litt 
time 1 shall be . Poor Miss Harriet! [Sm 
| [ Exit Hearth 

V. Cla. Allez, allez, 8 1—1 'i answer fa 
that. Well, Ma'am, I think every thing succeed 
to our wishes. Be sincere, my adorable Don! 
you think yourself a very happy young lady? 

Miss Har: I shall be most particularly obliged & 
you, Sir, if you would inform me what is the meat 
ing of all this? 

F. Cla. Inform you, Miss !—The matter, I be 
lieve, is pretty clear: Our friends have under 


standing we have affections and a marri⸗ 
follows of course. 
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Miss Har. Marriage, Sir! Pray what relation 
particular connection is there between W and 
„Sir? 

. Cla, I may be 2 faith; but upon my 
our, I always supposed that there was a Rule 
attering of inclination between us. 

Miss Har. And have you Spoke to my guardian 
dn this supposition, Sir? 5 

(ia And are you angry at it? I believe not. 
puling.) Come, come, I believe not.— Tis de- 
te in you to be upon the reserve. 

Miss Har. Indeed, Sir, this behaviour of yours is 
st extraordinary. 

. Cla. Come, come, my dear, don't carry this 0 
3 & troppo troppo mia Cariss ima What the devil, 
en every thing is agreed upon, and uncles and 
dians and such folks have given their consent, 
y continue the hypocrisy ? 
liss Har. They may have consented for you; but 
n mistress of my affections, and will never 0 
em by proxy. 

. Cla. Upon my soul, this is very droll What, 
not your guardian been here this moment, and 
ressed all ee e at our intended 
on? | 
iss Har, He is in an error, Sir 8 had I not 
n too much astonished at your behaviour, _ had 
eceiv'd him long before now. 

Cla. ¶ Humming a tune.) But, pray, Mis, to 
rn to business What can be your intention in 
ing all this confusion in — and opposing 
r own inclinations : 
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vou don't love me? 


f that you hate me ? 
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Miss Har. Opposing my own inclinations, Sir! 
F. Cle. Ay, opposing your own inclinations, Ma- 
dam. — Do you know, child, if you carry on this 
farce any longer, I shall begin to be a little angry ? 
Miss Har. I would wish it, Sir for be assur'd, 
that I never in my life had the least thought about 
WW © 5 : 
Y. Cla. Words, words, words 
 Miss Har. Tis most sincerely and literally true, 
Y. Cla. Come, come, I know what I know—— 
Miss Har. Don't make yourself ridiculous, Mr. 
Clackit. | 
Y. Cla. Don't make yourself werbe, Miss Har- 
riet. 
Miss Har. I am only 80 W you persist to tor- 
ment me. 


F. Cla. (Smiling.) And mon . believe that 


Miss Har. Positively not. 
F. Cla. (Conceitedly. ) And you are very sure wn, 


Miss Har. Oh! most cordially. 


V. Cla. Poor young lady! I do pity you from my 
soul. 
Miss Har. Then why won't you leave me ? 
. Cle, „ She never told her love, 
Hut let concealment, like a worm i th Bud. 
« Feed on her damask cheek.”' — | 
Take warning, Miss, when you once begin to pine it 
| thought, tis all over with you; and be assured, since 
you are obstinately bent to give yourself airs, that, 
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you once suffer me to leave this house in a pet—do 
pu mind me ?—notall your sighing, whining, fits, 
zpours, and hysterics, shall ever move me to take 
e least compassion on you-——Coute qui coute. 


Enter HEARTLY and SIR CHARLES, 


Sir Cha, I am overjoy'd to hear it: There they 
e, the pretty doves! That is the age, neighbour 
eartly, for happiness and pleasure. 
Hee. 1am willing, you see, to lose no time; which 
ay convince you, Sir Charles, how proud I am of 
is alliance in our families. 
Sir Cha. The thought of it rejoices me:. Gad, 
will send for the fiddles, and take a dance myself, 
d a fig for the gout and rheumatism.— But hold, 
old,. ——the lovers, methinks are a little out of hu 
our with each other What is the matter, Ow” ? 
ot ed sure, before your time. 
F. Cla. A _ Sir——the lady will tell you 
[ Hums a tune, 
Hea. You seem to be troubled, Harriet —W hat 
n this mean ? 
Miss Har. You have been in an error, Sir, a | 
Il did not undeceive you, because I could not 
dagine that the consequences could have been 80 
rious and so sudden :—But I am now forced to tell 
u, that you have misunderstood me—that * have 
stressed me.—— - 
Hea. How, my dear? 
Sir Cha, Wlrat do you say, Miss? 
F. Cla. Mademoiselle is pleased to be out of hu» 
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mour: but I can't blame her; for, upon my honour, 
I think a little coquetry becomes her. | 

Sir Cha. Ay, ay, ay,—Oh, ho!—Is that all? They 
little squalls seldom overset the lover's boat, bit 
drive it faster to port—Ay, ay, ay 

Hea. Don't be uneasy, my dear, that you have de. 
Clared your passion.—Be consistent now, lest you 
should be thought capricious. 

Y. Cla. Talk. to her a little, Mr. Heartly ; abe f 
a fine lady, and has many virtues; but she does nd 


know the world. | 
Sir Cha, Come, come, you must be friends agai 


my children, 
Miss Har. I beg you leave me alone, Sir. 
Hea. For heaven's sake, Miss Harriet, explain thi 
riddle to me. 
Miss Har, I cannot, Sir—I have discovered 
weakness of my heaft—I have discovered it to you 
Sir. But your unkind interpretations, and reproaci 
ful looks, convince me, that 1 have already said but 
too much. -[ Exit Harriet. ] Meartiy must 
Sir Cha, Well, but hark'ye, nephew— This 1 
going a little too far. What have you done 
her? 
Hlea. I never saw her so much moved before! 
Y. C!a. Upon my soul, gentlemen, I am as mud 
surprised at it as you can be: The little 6ron:Uen 
between us arose upon her persisting that there » 
no passion, no penchant, between us. 
Sir Cha, I'll tell you what, Jack——there is 
Certain kind of unpudence about you, that I don't y 
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Nour, ve of; and were I a young girl, those coxcomical 
of yours would surfeit me, / 
Thee Ca. But as the young ladies are not quite so 
eamish as you, uncle, I fancy they will choose me 
am. Ha! ha!—But what can the lady object to? 
e de ve offered to marry her; is not that a proof suf- 
ent that 1 like her? A young fellow must have 
ze affection that will go to such lengths to indulge 
Ha! ha! 42 
S nag: Cha. Why really, friend Heartly, I don't see 
42 young man can well do more, or a lady desire 
ug. ——W hat say you; neighbour ? 1 
ea. Upon my word, I am puzzled about it.- 
thoughts upon the matter are so various, and so 
fused— Every thing I see and hear is so contra- 
ory——is 80 — She, certainly cannot like any 
y else | | 
. Cla. No, no, I'll answer for that—— 
Yea. Or she may be fearful then, that your passion 
her is not sincere; or, like other young men of 
times, you may grow careless upon marriage, and 
ber. | Rte in 
. Cla. Ha! Egad you have hit it; nothing but a 
e natural delicate sensibility Hums @ tune, 
ea. If so, perhaps the violence of her reproaches 
proceed from the lukewarmness of your pro- 
zions. | , 
Cla. Je vous demande pardon 1 have sworn to 
a hundred and a hundred times, that she should 
the happiest of her sex.— But there is nothing 
prising in all this; it is the misery of an overfond 
to be always doubtful of its happiness. 


n nnn. Att. 


Hea. And if she marries thee, I feor that Shell 
kept in a state of h as long as she lives. 


[Ha foals 


| Enter Lucy. T 
Lucy. Pray, gentlemen, what is the matter amot 


you? And which of you has-affronted my mistres| 


She is in a most prodigious taking yonder, and d 
vows to return into the country again—1 can gn nt 
thing but sighs from her. 

T. Cla. Poor thing! 

Lucy. Poor thing! The devil take this love, Is 
There's more rout about it than 'tis worth. 


F. Cla. I beg your pardon for that, Mrs. Abigal 
Hea. I must inquire further into this; her bet 


Len is too particular for me not to be disturb 


| mt it. | . 


Lucy. She desires, with the leave of these genll 
men, that, when she has recovered herself, she 
talk with you alone, Sir. [To Hear 
Hea. I shall with pleasure attend her. [Exit Lu 
F. Cla. Divin Bacchus: La, la, la! [Sip 
Sir Cha. I would give, old as I am, a leg or 
arm to be belov'd by that sweet creature as you: 
Jack 
F. Cla. And throw your gout 10 rheumatism! 
to the bargain, uncle !—Ha, ha! Divin Bacchus 
La, la, la, &c. —_ [ Su 
Sir Cha. What the plague are you quavering 
Thou hast no more feeling for 1 enen thao! 
stick here, 


{ 
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oh . Cla. I beg your pardon for that, my dear 
cle. [Takes out a pocket looking-glass. 
Sir Cha. I wonder what the devil is come to the 
ing fellows of this age, neighbour Heartly }— 
hy, a fine woman has no effect upon *em—Ts there 
method to make em less fo one of themgelves, and 
dre mindful of the ladies? 

Hea. I know but of one, Sir Charles.— 

Sir Cha. Ay, what's that? | 
Hea. Why, to break all the looking-glasses in the 
gdom. [ Pointing to V. Clackit, 
Sir Cha. Ay, ay, they are such fops, so taken up 
th dM ne apes when I was young, and 
love 

V. Cla. Lou were a prodigious fine sight, to be 
Ire, 

Hea. Look ' ye, Mr. Clackit, if Miss Harriet's af- 
ions declare for you, she must not be treated with 
glect or disdain—Nor could I bear it, Sir. —Any 
an must be proud of her partiality to him ; and he 
ust be fashionably insensible indeed, who wou'd not 
ake it his darling care to defend from every inquie- 
de the most delicate and tender of her sex. 

Sir Cha. Most nobly and warmly said, Mr. Heart- 
,—Go, to her, nephew, directly.— Throw yourself 
her feet, and swear how much her beauty and 
rtue have captivated you, and don't let her 8⁰ till 
du have set her dear little heart at rest. | 
Y. Cla. I must desire to be excus'd. Would you 
ve me say the same thing over and over again !— 


E 
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I can't do it, positively. It is my turn to be piqut 
now. 
Sir Cha. Dama your conceit, J ack, I can bear i 
no longer. 
Hea. I am very sorry to find that any * lady 
so near and dear to me, shou'd bestow her heart where 
there is so little prospect of its being valued as i 
ought. However, I shall, not oppose my authority 
to her inclinations; and 80-— Who waits there? 
[ Enter servant.] Let the young lady know that I shal 
attend her commands in the library. [Exit servent.] 
Will you excuse me, gentlemen ? 
Sir Cha. Ay, ay—We'll leave you to yourselves; 
and pray convince her, that I and my nephew an 
most sincerely her very humble servants. 
V. Cla. O yes, you may depend upon me. 
Hea. A very slender dependence truly. LAside. 
\ +. Ca 
Y. cla. We'll be with you again to know what 
your tete-a-tete produces; and in the mea time Ian 
her's, —and yours — Adieu. Come, uncle. — Fal, ll, 
1 
Sir Cha, I could knock him down with 5 
Aud. 
| LExcunt Sir Charles and F. Clacli. 


nr 


THE END OF THE FIRST ACT, 
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HEARTLY, (peaking to a servent. ) 4 


ELL Miss Harriet that I am here.—If she is 
disposed, I will wait upon her in her own room. 
| | Exit servant. 
However mysterious her conduct appears to me, 
et still it is to be deciphered This young gentle- 
an has certainly touch'd her. There are some ob- 
ections to him and among so many young men of 
ashion that fall in her way, she certainly might have 
made a better choice. She has an understanding to 
be sensible of this; and, if I am not mistaken, it is 
p struggle between her reason and her passion that 
Woccasions all this confusion.— But here she is. | 


Enter Miss HARRIET. 


Miss Har. I hope you are not angry, Sir, that I 
left you so abruptly without making any apology ? . 
Hea. I am angry that you think an apology neces- 
ary.—The matter we were upon was of such a deli- 
cate nature, that I was more pleased with your con- 


You'll pardon me, my dear— _ ; 

Miss Har, 1 have reflected, that the person for 
whom I have conceived a most tender regard, may, 
from the wisest motives, doubt of my passion; and 
therefore I would endeavour to answer all his objec. 
C 3 


fusion, than I should have been with your excuses. 


* 
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tions, and convince him how deserving he is of my 
highest esteem. 

Hea. I have not yet apprehended what kind of dis. 
pute could arise between you and Mr. Clackit ; 
would advise you both to come to a reconciliation a 
soon as possible. The law of nature is an imperious 
one, and cannot, like those of our country, be easy 
evaded; and though reason may suggest some dis. 
agreeable reflections, yet when the stroke is to be 
given, we must submit to it. 
Miss Har. He still continues in his error, and I can- 
not undeceive him [ Astde, 
Hea. Shall I take the liberty of telling you, my Wn. 
dear (Taking her hand. )—You tremble, Harriet !- 
What is the matter with you? | ; 
Miss Har. Nothing, Sir.—Pray go on. 

Hea. I guess whence proceeds all your uneasines 
—You fear that the world will not be so readily con- 
vinced of this young gentleman's merit as you are :— 
and, indeed, I could wish him more deserving of 
you ; but your regard for him gives him a merit he 
otherwise would have wanted, and almost makes me 
blind to his failings. 
Miss Har. And would you advise me, _ to make 
choice of this gentleman ? | 

Hea. I would advise you, as wh, ee have done, 
to consult your own heart upon such an occasion. 
Miss Har. If that is your advice, I will most reli. 
giously follow it; and, for the last time, 1 am re- 
solved to discover my real sentiments; but as a con- 
fession of this kind will not become me, I have been 


* 
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nking of some innocent stratagem to spare my 
shes, and in part to relieve me from the shame of 
declaration. Might I be permitted to write to 
n2— | TRE f 
lea. I think you may, my dear, without the least 
ence to your delicacy | And indeed you ought to 
plain yourself; your late CONT" makes 
absolutely necessary, 

M:ss Har. Will you be kind enough to assist me ? 
ill you write it for me, Sir? 

Hea. Oh most willingly And as I am made a 
rty, it will remove all objections. 

8 Har. I will dictate to you in the best manner 
am able. 5 [ Szghing. 
Hea. And here is pen, ink, and paper, to obey your 
mmands. Draus the table. 
Miss Har. Lord, how my heart beats! I fear 1 can- 
dt go through it. =. Flee 
Hea. Now, my dear, I am ready, Don't he 
sturb'd. He is certainly a man of family; and tho? 
has some little faults, time and your virtues will 
drrect them. Come, what shall I write? 

| [ Preparing to write, 
Miss Har. Pray give me a moment's cl 

is a terrible task, Mr. Heartly. 

Fea. I know it is. —Don't hurry yourself: I shall 
ait with patience, —Come, Miss Harriet. | 
Miss Far. [diflating} It is in vain tor me to 
conceal, from one of your II the se- 
crets of my heart.“ ; 

lied.. The secrets of my heart.” [Writng, 
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Mix Har. Though your humility and modes 
& will not suffer you to perceive it.” 

Hea. Do you think, my dear, that he is mug 
troubled with those qualities? 

Miss Har. Pray indulge me, Sir. 

Hea. 1 beg your pardon—“ Your humility an 
c modesty will not suffer you to e it.“ 
LVrites.] So. 

Miss Har. © Every __ tells you, that it is ya 
4c that I love.“ 

Hea. Very well. . | [Writs 
Miss Har, Ves: ov that I love; do you under 


Stand me? \ 


Hea. Ol yes, yes—I understand you—that it i 
vou that I love.—This is very plain, my dear. 
Miss Har. I would have it so.—“ And tho' I an 
a 8 bound in gratitude to you 

Hea. In gratitude to Mr. Clackit ? 

Miss Har. Pray write, Sir. 

Hea. Well“ In gratitude to you. (rites. | 
must write what she would have me. [ Aide, 


Miss Har, Vet my _—_— is a most disinterest- 
« ed one. 


Hea, . Most disinterested one.” Writes, 

Miss Har. „And to convince you, that you ont 
t much more to my afteCtions” — | 

Hea. And then ? 

Miss Har. © I could wish that I had not ex- 


fo perienced” — 


Hea. Stay, ba zl * Had not experienced" 
; {Writes, 


les 


nud 
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rest. 
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Miss Har. 6. Vour tencles care of me in my in- 
& fancy. 

Hea. L Disturbed. 1 What did you say id! hear 
right, or am I in a dream! | - -[ Asides 
- Miss Har. Why have 1 declared myzelf ?!—He'll 
| hate me for my folly. [Aides 

Hea. Harriet! „ 
Miss Har. Sir! | 

Hea, To whom do you write this letter? 

Miss Har, To—to—Mr. Clackit—is it not? 

Hea. You must not mention then the care of your 
infancy? it would be ridiculous. 

. Miss Har, It would indeed—I own it—lt is im- 
proper. ; 

Hea. What, did it escape you in your confusion ? 

Miss Har. It did indeed. 

Hea. What must I put in its place W 
Miss Har. Indeed 1 don't know. I have said more 
than enough to make myself understood. 
Hea. Then 111 only finish your letter with the 
usual compliment, and send it away. | | 
Miss Har. Yes—send it away—it he think I ought 
to send it. TT 4 

Hea. [ Troubled.) Ought to send it 1—Who's there ? 
Enter a servaint.) Carry this letter. 

[ An action escapes from HARRIET, as / to 
hinder the sending the letter. 
AIs it not for Mr. Clackit? 

Miss Har. [| Peevishly) Who can it be for ? 

Hea. [To the servant.] Here, take this letter to 
Mr, Clackit, [Gives the letter. J Exit servant. 
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Miss Ha. What a terrible situation! LAside. 
Hea. I am thunderstruck > Ae; 

Miss Har. I cannot speak another world. [Aside. 

Hea. My prudence fails me!  [Aride, 
Miss Har. He disappreves my passion, and I shall 


die with contution. . LAside. 


| Enter Lucy. 
Lucy. The conversation is over, and I may appear, 


[Aside.—Sir Charles is without, Sir, and is impatient . 
to know your determination, May he be permitted 


to see you? 4 
Hea. [ Aide.) I must retire to conceal my weak. 
| ness. [ Exit, 


Lucy. Upon my word, this is very whimsical.— 
What is the reason, Miss, that your guardian is 
gone away without giving me an answer ? 

Miss Har. What a contempt he must have for me, 
to behave in this manner! | [ Exit. 
Lucy. Extremely well this, and equally foolish, on 
both sides !—But what can be the meaning of it ?— 
Ho, ho—I think I have a glimmering at last. Sup- 
pose she shou'd not like young Shatter-brains after 
all; and indeed she has never absolutely said she 
did; who knows but she has at last opened her mind 
to my good master, and he finding her taste (like 
that of other girls at her age) most particularly ridi- 
culous, has not been so complaisant as he used to 
be. What a shame it is that I don't know more of 
this matter, a wench of spirit as I am, a favourite 
of my mistress, and as inquisitive as I ought to be 
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ic is an affront to my character, and I must have 

WY $atisfaction immediately. [ Going. ] I will go directly 
to my young mistress; tease her to death, till I am 
at the bottom of this; and if threat'ning, soothing, 
scolding, whimpering, crying, and lying, will not 
prevail, I will een give her "waraing, and go upon 


the stage. Exit. 
Hier HuaarTiy, 
t Hea. The more I reflect upon what has pass'd, the 
14 more I am convinc'd that she did not intend writing 


to this young fellow. What am I to think of it then? 
Let a man be ever so much upon his guard against 
the approaches of vanity, yet he will find himself 
weak in that quarter. Had not my reason made a 
little stand against my presumption, I might have 
interpreted some of Harriet's words in my own fa- 


e, vour; but—I may well blusk, though alone, at my 
5 extravagant telly —“ Can it be possible that so 
5. © young a creature shou'd even cast a thought of 
3 that kind upon me? Upon me! Presumptuous 
p- vanity!''-No, no ;—1 will do her and myself the 
er ustice to acknowledge, that, for a very few slight 
ne ppearances, there are a thousand reasons that de- 
nd troy so ridiculous a su ppoalieh, by 

. Enter Sir CrarLEs. | 5 
to Sir Cha, Well, Mr. Heartly, what are we to 
bk of ope for ? 

rite ca. Upon my —_ Sir, L am «till in the dad; 


e puzzle about, indeed, but we don't get forward. 
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Sir cha. What the devil is the meaning of all this? 
There never sure were lovers so difficult to bring 
together. But have you not been a little too rough 
with the lady. For as I pass'd by her but now, she 
seem!'d a little out of hamour——and, upon my faith, 
not the less beautiful for a little pouting. f 

Hea. Upon my word, Sir, Charles, what I can col- 
lect from her behaviour is, that your nephew is not | 
so much in her good graces as he made you believe. 

Sir Cha. Egad, like enough.——But hold, hold, 
— this must be look'd a little into. If it is so, 
Iwou' d be glad to know, why, and wherefore, I have 
been made so ridiculous. —Eh, Mr. Heartly ; does | 
he take me for his fool, his beast, his n, . | 
By the Lord Harry.— 

Hea. In him a little vanity is excurable. 

Sir Cha, I am his OI humble servant for that 
tho'.— 

Hea. He is of an age, Sir Chncles, — 

Sir Cha. Ay, of an age to be very impertinent; 
but I shall desire him to be less free with his uncle 
for the future, I assure him. 


&+ 


| | Enter Lucy. | 
Hey. I have it, I have it, Gentlemen! You need | 
not puzzle any more about the matter. I have got 


the secret.—I know the mn that has 
wounded our distress'd lady. 


Sir Cha. Well, and who, and what, child ? 
Lug. What, has not she told you, Sir! 
[To Hearth, | 
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J Hea. Not directly. 

ng Lucy. So much the better. What be it ĩs to 
gh discover a secret, and then tell it to all the world 
he I press'd her so much, that she at last confess d. 
th, . Sir Cha. Well, what? 


| Lucy. That, in the first place, she did not like 
ol your nephew. 


not Sir Cha. And I told the puppy so. 

„ Lucy. That she had a most mortal antipathy for 
old, the young men of this age; and that she had settled 
so, her affections upon one of riper years, and riper un- 
lave derstanding. 5 

does f Sir Cha. Indeed! t | 

rew! | Lucy. And that she expected from a lover in his 


autumn, more affection, more complaisance,”: more 
constancy, and more discretion of course. 
- that Hea. This is very particular. | 
Sir. Cha. Ay, but it is very prudent for all that. 
Lucy. In short, as she had openly declar'd against 
nent; the nephew, I took upon me to speak of his uncle. 
uncle | Sir Cha. Ot me, Child? | | 
Lucy. Yes, of you, Sir And she did not say 
e nay — but cast such a look, and fetch'd such a 
Sigh, —that if ever I look'd and sigh'd in my life, 
know how it is with her. 
Sir Cha. What the devil !—Why surely—Eh, 
ucy! You joke for certain. Mr. Heartly— Eh! 
Lucy. Indeed I do not, Sir.— Twas in vain for 


u need 
ve got 
at has 


? ne to say that nothing could be so ridiculous as such 
choice. Nay, Sir, I went a little farther, (you'll 
Hearth, xcuse me), and told her Good God, Madam, 
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said I, why, he is old and gouty, asthmatic, rheu- 
matic, sciatic, spleen- atic, —It signified nothing, she 
had determined. 

Sir Cha. But you need not have told her all that. 

Hea. 1 am persuaded, Sir Charles, that a good 
heart and a good mind will prevail more with that 
young lady, than the more fashionable N 
ments. 

Sir Cha. PlI tell you what, deb I have had 
my days, and have been well receiv'd among the la. 
dies, I have—But in truth, I am rather in my winter 
than my autumn; she must mean somebody else. 
Now I think again—it can't be me.—No, no, it can't | 
be me. 

Lucy But J tell you it is, Sir. Vou are the man 
Her stars have decreed it; and what they decree, 
though ever so ridiculous, must come to pass.— | 

Sir Cha. Say you 80 ?——Why then, monsieur 
nephew, I shall have a little laugh with you— Ha, 
ha, ha! The tid bit is not for you, my nice Sir— 
Your betters must be serv'd before you.—But here 
he comes—Not a word for your life.— We'll laugh} 
at him most nnen but mum mum. 


Enter V. Clackir. LMusic plays without, 

F. Cla. That will do most divinely well. — hn. 
vo, Bravo, Messieurs Vocal and Instrumental- 
Stay in that chamber, and I will let you know tlt 
time for your appearance. [To the Musicians. 
Meeting by accident with some artists of the string 
and my particular friends, I have brought em # 
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celebrate Miss Harriet's and my approaching Hap- 
piness. [To Heartly., 
Sir Cha. Do you hear the puppy? [To Lucy. 


hat, Hea. It is time to clear up all mistakes. 

vod Sir Cha. Now for it. 

that Hea. Miss Harriet, Sir, was not destin'd for you, 
lish- F. Cla. What do you say, Sir? | 

Hea. That the young lady has fix*d her affeCtions 
had upon another. 
e la- F. Cla. Upon another! , 
inter Sir Cha. Yes, Sir, another That is English, 


Sir; and you may translate it into e if 225 


can't like it better. 

F. Cla. Vous tes bien drole, mon oncle. 1 ha! 
man Sir Cha. Ay, ay, show your teeth, you have no- 
Cree, thing else for i But she has fix'd her heart _ 
—— another, I tell you. 
nsieur F. Cla. Very well, Sir, extremely well 
Ha, Sir Cha. And that other, Sir, is one to whoen you 
1 — owe great respect. 

t here T. Cla. I am his most respeAul W servant. 
laugh} Sir Cha. You are a fine youth, my sweet nephew, 
mul, to tell me a story of a cock and a bull, ot you and 

; the young lady, when you have no more interest in 
it hon. her than the Czar of Muscovy. 

—Þri F. Cla. [Smiling.) But, my dear uncle, dom t 
tal l- carry this jest too far I shall begin to be uneasy. 
ow tht Sir Cha. Ay, ay, I know your vanity :—You think 
. Iwo that the women are all for you young fellows. -- 


T. Cla. Nine hundred and nienty-nine in a thou- 
sand, I believe, uncle ;—Ha, ha, ha! 5 
D | 
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Sir Cha. You'll make a damn'd foolish figure by 


and by, Jack. , 


F. Cla. Whoever my precious rival is, he must 
prepare himself for a little humility ;——for be he 
ever so mighty, my dear uncle, I have that in my 


; pocket will lower his top-sails for him. 


[ Searching his pockets, 
Sir Cha. Well, what's that ? 
Y. Cla. A fourteen pounder only, my good uncle 
A letter from the lady. [Takes it out of 1 his pocket. 
Sir Cha. What, to you ? 
F. Cla. To me, Sir—This moment receiv'd, and 
overflowing with the tenderest sentiments. 
Sir Cha. To you! 5 
F. Cla. Most undoubtedly.— She reproaches me 
with my excessive modesty. — There can be no mis- 
take. 
Sir Cha. What letter is this he chatters about? 
[To Hearth, 
Hea. One written by me, and dictated by the 


young lady. 


Sir Cha. What! sent by her to him ? 
Hea. 1 believe so, 


Sir Cha. Well, but . the 8 ; 


Mrs. Lucy !——Eh bn. becomes of your fine 
story? 

Lucy. I don't understand it, 

Sir Cha. ——Nor 11 

Hea. [hesitating }J Nor- 

Y. cla. But I do,—and so you will all presently. 
Well my dear uncle, what i are you astonished 
petrify d, angihilated ? 


A411, 
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Sir Cha. With your impudence, Jack — ru 
zee it out. 


Enter Miss HARRIET. | 
Miss Harriet. Bless me, Mr. Heartly, what is all 


Y 
this music for in the next room? 
b. V. cia. 1 brought the gentlemen of the 1 
Mademoiselle, to convince you, that I feel, as I 
le ought, the honour you have done me——[ Showing 
t. the letter.] But for Heaven's sake, be sincere a little 


with these good folks: they tell me here that I am 
nd nobody, and there is another happier than myself; 
and for the soul of me, I don't know how to believe 


them. —Ha, ha, ha! | 
ne Sir Cha, Let us hear Miss speak. 
iS» Miss Har. It is a most terrible task: but I am 


compell'd to it; and to hesitate any longer wou'd be 
injurious to my guardian, his friend, this young 
thy, gentleman, and my own character. 
the F. Cla. Most judicious upon my soul. 
Sir Cha. Hold your tongue, 4 ack. 
F. Cla. I am dumb. 
Miss Har. You have all book in an error. — 
- ; bashfulness may have deceived you My heart never 
fine did.— 
F. Cla. C'est vrai. 
Miss Har. Therefore, before I declare my senti- 
ments, it is proper that I disavow any ee, 
| —But at the same time must confess— 
atly, F. Cla. Ho—ho!— 
hed, Miss Har. With fear and shame confess 
| D 2 
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Y. Cia. Courage Mademoiselle ; 

Miss Har. That another, not you, Sir, has gain'da 
power over my heart. [To V. Clacket. 
Sir Cha. en not you; mind that, Baek Ha! 


Miss Har. It is a power 1 da he e 
I cannot be deceived in his conduct. Modesty 
may tie the tongue of our sex, but silence in him 
could proceed only from contempt. . 

Sir Cha. How prettily she reproaches me 1—B . 
n soon make it up with her. 

Miss Har. As to that letter, Sir, your error r there 
is excusable ; and I own. myself in that particular a 
little ene. Bur it was not my fault that it 
was sent to you; and the contents must have told 
you, that it could not Porn be meant for you. 

LTo F. Claclit 
Sir Cha, Proaf positive, Jack: — Say no more. — 
Now is my time to begin. —Hem !—hem !—Sweet 


Foung lady -hem! whose charms are so mighty, 80 


far transcending every thing that we read of in history 
or fable, how could you possibly think that my si- 
lence proceeded from contempt? Was it natural or 
prudent, think you, for a man of sixty- five, nay, just 
entering into his sixty-sixth year— 

F. Cla. O Misericorde! What, is my uncle my rival 
Nay, then I shall burst, by Jupiter —Ha! hal ha! 

Miss Har. Don't imagine, Sir, that to me your age 
3s any fault. 

Sir Cha, + [Rowing ] You are very obliging, Ma- 
dam. - 
» Miss Har. Neither is it, Sir, a merit of that extry 


A, hu i — 4 „ 


N | 
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ordinary nature, that I should sacrifice to it an incli- 
nation which I have conceived for another. 

Sir Cha. How is this? 

. Cla. Another | not you——mind that, uncle. 

| Lucy. What is the meaning of all this? 

F. Cla. Proof positive, uncle—and very positive. 

Sir Cha. I have been led into a mistake, Madam, 
which I hope you will excuse; and I have made my- 
self very ridiculous, which I hope I shall forget 
And so, Madam, I am your humble seryant.—This 
young lady has something very extraordinary W 
„ 

Hea. What I now see, maid the remembrance of 
what is past, force me to break silence. | 

F. Cla. Ay, now for it. —Hear him—hear 3 

Hea. O my Harriet!—I too must be disgraced in my 
turn. Can you think that I have seen and conversed 
with you unmoved? Indeed I have not.— The more 
I was sensible of your merit, the stronger were my 
motives to stifle the ambition of my heart. But now 
I can no longer resist the violence of my passion, 
which casts me at your feet, the most unworthy in- 
deed of all your admirers, but of all the most affec- 
tionate. 

F. Cla. So, so, the moon has 1 and tlie 
grown gentlemen begin to be frisky. | 

Lucy. What, my master in love too !—T'll never 
trust these tye-wigs again. LAside. 

Miss Har, I have refused my hand to Sir Charles 
and this young gentleman: The one accuses me of 
caprice, the other of singularity.— Should I refuse 

D 3 
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my hand a third time (smiling), I might draw upon 
myself a more severe reproach ; —and therefore I 
accept your favour, Sir, _ will endeavour to de- 
serve it. 

Hea. And thus I seal my acknowledgments, and 
from henceforth devote my every thought, and all 
my services, to the author of my happiness. 

. | LKisses her hand. 

- © Lucy. Shack matters are so well settled, give me 
4 Le, Sir, to congratulate you on your Success,— 
and my young lady on her judgment. Vou have 
my taste exactly, Miss; ripe fruit for my money- 
< when it is too green, it sets one's teeth on edge; 
and when too mellow, it has no flavour at all.“ 
Sir Cha. Hold your tongue, you baggage, (To 
© Lucy. ) — Well, my dear disereet nepnew, are you 
satisfied with the fool's part you have * 10 
and played yourself, in the farce ? | 

F. Cla. What would you have me say, Sir? Iam 
too much a philosopher to fret myself because the 
wind which was east this morning is now. west.— | 
The poor girl in pique has killed herself, to be re- 
venged on me; but hark ye, Sir, en Heartl7 
will be cursed mad to have me live in his neigh- 
bourhood.—A word to the wise 

Sir Cha. Thou hast a most incorrigible vanity, 
Jack, and nothing can cure thee. Mr. Heartly, I 
have sense enough, and friendship Wnt not to 
ve uneasy at your happiness. 

Hea. I hope, Sir Charles, that we Shall still con- 
tinue to live as 8 and friends. For you, 


2 
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y Harriet, words cannot express my wonder or 
my joy; my future conduct must tell you what a 


sense I have of my happiness, and how much I shall 
endeavour to deserve it, 


Ee, 
For ev'ry charm that ever yet bless'd youth, 
Accept compliance, tenderness, and truth ; 

My friendly care shall change to grateful love, 
And the fond husband still the Guarnian prove. 
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my hand a third time (smiling), I might draw upon 
myself a more severe reproach ;—and therefore I 
accept your favour, Sir, and will endeavour to de- 
serve it. ; 

Hea. And thus I seal my acknowledgments, and 
from henceforth devote my every thought, and all 

my services, to the author of my happiness, - 

I Kisses her hand. 

Lucy. Sach 3 are so well settled, give me 
0 Lee, Sir, to congratulate you on your success,.— 
and my young lady on her judgment. Vou have 
my taste exactly, Miss; ripe fruit for my money: |} 
© when it is too green, it sets one's teeth on edge; 
and when too mellow, it has no flavour at all.” 

- Sir Cha. © Hold your tongue, you baggage, (To 
6 Lucy. Well, my dear disereet nephew are you 
satisfied with the fool's part you have given me, 
and played yourself, in the farce ? 

F. Cla. What would you have me say, Sir? Iam 
too much a philosopher to fret myself because the 
wind which was east this morning is now west.— 
The poor girl in pique has killed herself, to be re- 
venged on me; but hark ye, Sir, I believe Heartly 
will be cursed mad, to have me live in his neigh- 
bourhood.—A word to the wise — 

Sir Cha. Thou hast a most incorrigible vanity, 
Jack, and nothing can cure thee. Mr. Heartly, I 
have sense enough, and friendship enough, not to 
be uneasy at your happiness. 

Hea. I hope, Sir Charles, that we Shall still con- 


tinue to live as neighbours, and friends. For you, 
1 
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my Harriet, words cannot express my wonder or 
my joy; my future conduct must tell you what a 
sense I have of my happiness, and how much I shall 
endeavour to deserve it, 


For ev'ry charm that ever yet bless'd youth, 
Accept compliance, tenderness, and truth; 

My friendly care shall change to grateful love, 
And the fond husband still the GuarDian prove. 
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[ H1S inimitable Yatire was written by the late Samuel Footes 
rd, for the ferst time, represented at | the Haymarket Little 
Theatre in the Summer of 1760. 

It was welgomed with that applause, which could onh be * 
Juced by its intrinsic merit; for the charatters were very in- 
i ſerently zustainedd. | 
Nothing, however, acts more powerfull than the grateful 
nshine of public favour 5 for thirty-eight nights the Minor drew 
bull benches ; while the performers meilowed into ery business by 
efetition and encouragements 
A woman of infamous' memory, das, at the time the piece 
as roritten, by the appellation MornER DovcLAss, was 
eld up to general odium, in the character of Ms. Cor z. 
Mile that of SMiRkE produced a lang at the expence of 
angford the auftioneer, whose peculiarities in his calling at- 
afted the wit's observation, and provoked tis ridicule. 

In the conclusion, Foo x x, in the part of Shift, gave an exact 
tation of the voice and manner of the late Reverend George 
Whitfield. In this hazardous attempt, the dizapprobation ex- 
reised by the few, was ode r- ruled by the many, 

As the Writer, and his ObjeR, are removed from the Grand : 
TAGE, upon which they both sustained their respeftive parts : 
eir interest, in human decision, has long ceased: therefore, as its 
lame, or its praise, affecks them no more, we drop the fen; 
the flattering hope, that candour will pardon where it can't ap. 


rove, and that in the company of the Minor our readers will find 
mudement. A 2 


DRAMATIS PERSONA. 
'DRURY- LANE. 


Sir William Wealthy, Mx. BADDDIZTC 
Shift, Smirk, and Mrs. Cole, Mr. Joh BANNISTI 
Sir George Wealthy, Ms. WHrTFIELD 


Loader, 


Mr. Richard Wealthy, Mx. PACkeR 


Dick, 
Transfer, 


Lucy 


MR. R. PaLMER 


4 Mr. Buß rox | 
— Mx, HoLLINGSwORI 6 

- — Miss CoLLIxs. 
COVENT- GARDEN. 0 


Sir William Wealthy, Mx. ChAs. Bannisth 
Shift, Smirk, and Mrs. Cole, Mg. WEwITZz ER 
Sir George Wealthy, MR. M CRERADY 


Loader, . MR. CusiTtT | c 
Mr. Richard Wealthy, MR. TromesoN 

Dick, - MR. STEVENS. c 
Transfer, | Mx. Rock 
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© Enter CAN KER and SMART. 
Smart. 


Bur are you + sure he has leave? 
« Cank, Certain. | 
Smart. I'm damn'd glad on't. For now we 
shall have a laugh, either with him or at him; A 
does not signify which. 
« Cank, Not a tarthing. 
Smart. D'you know his scheme? 
« Cank, Not I. But is not the door of 1 Little 
Theatre open? 
Smart. Ves. Who is that fellow that seems to 
stand centry there? 
« Cank, By his tatter'd garb and meagre visage, be 
must be one of the troop. | 
« Smart, Pll call Him. Halloa, ieee 
8 Enter PransE. | / 
What, is there any thing going on over t the way 2 
Pear, A rehearsal. 
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© Smart. Of what? 
© Pear. A new piece. 1 

Smart. Foote's? 

Pear. Yes. e 

« Cank. Is he there? 

„„ | 
Smart. Zounds, let's go and see What he i is about. 
Cank. With all my heart. | 
Smart. Come along then. C Exeunt, 


WA 


Enter FOOTE and an ACTOR. 
© Foote. Sir, this will never do; you must get rid 
© of your high notes, and yy cant. - Oh, *tis the 
© true strolling— | 1 


© Enter SMART and CANKER, 


Smart. Ha! ha! hal what, hard at it, my boy! 
© Here's your old friend Canker and I come for: 
© peep. Well, and hey, what is your ante; 

« Foote. Plan! 

© Smart. Ay, what are your en! Give uz 
© your group; how is your cloth flPd? 5 

£ Foote. Characters 

« Smart. Ay.;—Come, come, communicate. What, 
| © man, we will lend thee a lift. I have a damn 
© fine original for thee, an aunt of my own, jus 
come from the north, with the true Newcastle bun 
© in her throat; and a nose and a chin—1 am afraid 
© she is not well enough known: but I have a re. 
* medy for that. III bring her the first night of your 

piece, place] her in a conspicuous station, al 
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whisper the secret to the whole house. That will 
be damn'd fine, won't it ? 

_ © Foote, Oh, delicious! : 

© Smart. But don't name me: for if she e | 
me for the author, I shall he dash'd out of her co- 
dicil in a hurry. | 

« Foote. Oh, never fear me. But 1 Should * 
your uncle Tom a better character. 

« Smart, What, the politican ? | 
« Foote, Ay; that every day, after dinner, as 3000 
as the cloth is remov'd, fights the battle of Minden» 


ut, 


unt. 


rid batters the French with i cherry-stones, and pursues, 
the em to the banks of the Rhine in a stream of spilt 
Port. 


© Smart, Oh, damn ie, he'll "of | 
* Foote. Or what say you to your father-in law, 
Sir Timothy? who, though as broken - winded 
as a Hounslow post- horse, is eternally chaunting N 
Venetian ballads. Kata tore cara higlia. 


Smart. Admirable! by heavens Have you got 
em? 


Foote. No. 
Smart. Then in with 'em, my boy. 585 
Foote. Not one. 
Smart. Prithee why not? 
* Foote, Why, locke, Smart, though you are in 
the language of the world, my friend, yet there is, 


one thing you, I'm sure, love better than any 
body. 


Smart. What's that: 3 TO 
' Foote, Migchief, z 3 


boy? 
for 2 


ve VI 


What, 
amm 
„ jus 
e burt 
afraid 
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© Smart. No prithee— 

* Foote, How, now, am I sure that you, who 8 
© readily give up your relations, may not have some 
design upon me? 

Smart. I don't underſtand you. 
© Foote. Why, as soon as my characters begin to 
r circulate a little successfully, my mouth is stopped 
in a minute by the clamour of your relations.— 

Oh, damne, 'tis a shame, —it should not be, — peo. 
ple of distinction brought upon the stage, — Ani 
© $0, out of compliment to your cousins, 1 am to be 
© beggar'd for treating the public with the follies d 
© your family, at your own request. 

Smart. How can you think I wou'd be such: 
* dog? What the devil, then, are we to have nothin; 
1 personal ? Give us the actors, however. 

© Foote. Oh, that's stale. Besides, 1 think they 
© have, of all men, the best right to OPIN. 

Smart. How so? 

Foote. Because, by rendering them ridiculout 
© in their profession, you at the same time injur 
© their pockets. Now, as to the other gentry, they 
have providentially something besides their under 
standing to rely on; and the only 1 injury they cu 
6 — wag is, that er whole town is then divertel 


t with what before was uy the amusement of pri- 
© vate parties. 
Can. Give us then a national ag : a Scotch. 
man or an Irishman. 
« Foote. If you mean merely the dialect of the tuo 
© countries, I can't think it eithef a subject of satir 
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e or humour it is an accidental vnhappiness, for 
which a man is no more accountable than the 
colour of his hair. Now, affectation I take to he 
the true comic object. If, indeed, a North Briton, 
struck with a scheme of reformation, should ad- 
vancc from the banks of the Tweed, to teach the 
English the true pronunciation of their own lan- 
guage, he would, I think, merit your laughter : 
nor would a Dublin mechanic, who, from heading 
the Liberty Boys ina skirmish on Ormond Quay, 
should think he had a right to prescribe military 
laws to the first commander in Europe, be a less 
ridiculous object. 
Smart. Are there such? 
Foote. If you mean that the blunders of a few 
peasants, or the partial principles of a single scoun- 
drel, are to stand as characteristical marks of a whole 
country; your pride may produce a laugh; -but» 
believe me, it is at the expence of your understand- . 
ing. | 
6 . Heyday, what a system is here! Laws "TY 
laughing! And pray, sage Sir, instruct us when we 
may laugh with propriety ?: ; 
* Foote, At an old beau, a supernannuated beauty, a 
N coward, a stuttering orator, or a gouty dan- 
In short, whoever affects to be what he js 
0. or strives to be what he cannot, is an object 
* worthy the poet's pen and your mirth, | 
* Smart. Psha, I don't know what you mean by 


* your, is nots, and, cannots,—damn'd abstruse jar. 
* gon, Ha, Canker, 


. 


* 
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Cant. Well, but if you will not give us persons, 
© let us have things. Treat us with a modern 
s amour, and a state intrigue, or a— 
« Foote. And so amuse the public ear at the expence 
© of private peace. You must excuse me. 
Can. And with these N you expect to 
© thrive on this spot? | 
© Smart. No, no, it won't do. I tell tier, the 
< plain roast and boil'd of the theatres will never do 
at this table. We must have high-season'd ragouts 
© and rich sauces. | 
« Foote. Why, perhaps, by way of desert, I may 
© produce something that may hit your palate. 
Smart. Your bill of fare? 
© Foote. What think you of one of those itinerant 
© field orators, who, though at declared enmity with 
© common sense, have the address to poison the prin- 
'« ciples, and at the same time pick the pockets, of 
half our industrious fellow-subjects ? 
© Cank. Have a care. Dangerous ground. Ludere 
cut $@cris, you know. 
© Foote. Now I look upon it in a different manner, 
I consider these gentlemen in the light of public 
e performers like myself; and whether we exhibit 
© at Torienham-court or the Hay-market, our pur: 
« pose is the same, and the place is immaterial. 
« Coank. Why, indeed, if it be considered— ' 
© Foote. Nay, more, I must beg leave to assert, 
that ridicule is the only antidote against this per- 
c nicious poison. This is a madness that argument 
6 cannot cure: and should a little wholesome seve- 
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« rity be applied, persecution would be the immediate 
cry: where then can we have recourse but to the 
Comic Muse? Perhaps the archness and severity 
of her smile may redress an evil that the laws can- 
not reach, or reason reclaim, 

« Cank. Why, if it does not cure those already dis- 
«© temper'd, it may be a means to stop the infection. 
be Snart. But how is your scheme conducted? 
A * Foote, Of that you may judge. We are just 
as going upon a repetition of the Pee I da be, 

glad to have your Opinion. | 

nay Smart. We will give it you. | 

© Foote. One indulgence: As you are Englishmen, . 
© I think I need not beg, that as, from necessity, most 


5 « of my performers are new, you will allow for their 
"RY « inexperince, and encourage their Oy 
. Smart. But reasonable. ; 
of Foote. Come then, Prompter, begin. | 20 
© Pear, Lord, Sir, we are all at a stand. 
e Foote. What's the matter? 
« Pear, Mrs. O-Schohnesy has return'd the part 
ger. c of the bawd ; she says she is a gentlewoman, and 


Vit. would be a reflection on her family to * * 
such thing. „ 
Foote. Indeed Mo 48 1 | 
Pear. If it had been only a whore, eays she, 5 
should not have minded it; because no lady need. 
© be ashamed of doing that. 
Foote. Well, there is no help for it; but, these 
* gentlemen must not be disappointed. Well, I will 
do the character myself. . , 


. 
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Sir WiLLIam WeaLTHY and Mr. RICHARD 
| | Nan 


Sir William. 


"+ "0M come; ae, I know the world. Peo- 
ple who have their attention eternally fixed upon 
one object, can't help being a little narrow in their 
notions. 

R. Weal. A sagacious 1 that; and | highly 
probable that we merchants, who maintain a constant 
_correspondence with the four quarters of the world, 
should know less of it then your fashionable fellows, 
whose whole experience is bounded by Westminster. 
bridge. 

Sir Wil. Nay, brothis, as a proof that I am not 
blind to the benefit of travelling, George, you know, 
has been in Germany these four years. 

R. Weal. Where he is well grounded in gaming 
and gluttony: France has furnished him with fawn- 
ing and flattery; Italy equipped him with capriols 
and cantatas; and, thus accomplished, my young 
gentleman is returned with a cargo of whores, cooks, 
valets de chambre, and fiddle-sticks, a most valuable 
member of the Britich commonwealth. Fre 

Sir Wil, You dislike, then, my System of educa- 
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N. Weal. Most sincerely. 
Sir Wil, The whole ? 
R. Meal. Every particular. : 
Sir Wil, The early part, I Should i imagine, might 
erit your approbation. | 
R. Weal. Least of all. What, 1 ee eee 
e has run the gauntlet through a public school, 
here, at sixteen, he had practised more vices than 
e would otherwise have heard of at sixty. 
Sir Wil. Ha, ha, prejudice! = | 
R. Weal. Then, indeed, you removed him to the 
niversity ; where, lest his morals should be mend- 
d, and his understanding improved, you fairly set 
jim free from the restraint of the one and the drudg- 
Fry of the other, by the privileged distinction of a 
ilk gown and a velvet cap. 
ir Wil. And all these evils, you think, a city edu- 
Nation would have prevented. : 
R. Weal. Doubtless.— Proverbs, proverbs, TR 
her W illiam, convey wholesome instruction. Idle- 
ess is the root of all evil. Regular hours, constant 
mployment, and good example, cart fail to form 
he mind, | 
Sir Wil. Why, truly brother, had you: stuck to 
our old civic vices, hypocrisy, cozenage, and ava- 
e, I don't know whether I might not have com- 
itted George to your care; but you cockneys now 
eat us Suburbians at our own weapons. What, old 
y, times are changed since the date of thy inden- 
ares; when the sleek crop- ear'd prentice us'd to 
angle after his mistress, with the great bible under 
B 
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his arm, to St Bride's on a Sunday ; brang home the 

text, repeat the divisions of the discourse, dine at 
twelve, and regale, upon a gaudy day, with buns and 

beer at Islington or Mile- end. | 

R. Weal. Wonderfully facetious! 

Sir. Wil. Our modern lads are of a different metal. 
They have their gaming clubs in the garden, their 
little lodgings, the snug depositories of their rusty 
swords and occasional bag-wigs; their horses for the 
turf; aye, and their commissions of bankruptcy * 
before they are well out of their time. 

R. Meal. Infamous aspersion! 

Sir Wil. But the last meeting at Newmarket, Lord 
Lofty received, at the hazard- table, the identical 
note from the individual tailor to whom he had paid 
it but the day before for a new set of Rreries. 

N. Weal. Invention | 

Sir Wil. These are anecdotes you will never meet 
with in your weekly trayels from Cateaton-street to 
your boarded box in Clapham, brother. 

R. Weal. And yet that boarded box, as your pro- 
digal spendthrift proceeds will soon be the only seat 
of the family. 

Sir Wil. May, be not. Who knows what A. refor- 
mation our project may produce. 

R. Meal. I do. None at all. 

Sir Wil. Why so? 

N. Weal., Because your means are in. proportionel 
to their end. Were he my son, 1 would serve him. 

Sin Wil. As you have done your daughter, Di- 
card him. But consider, I haye but one. 


, 
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5 R. Meal. That would weigh nothing with me: 
i for, was Charlotte to set up a will of her own, and 
a reject the man of my choice, she must expect to share 
the fate of her sister. I consider families as a smaller 
kind of kingdoms, and would have disobedience in 
a, ; bellion in +} : 
: the one as severely punished as rebellion in the other. 
255 Both cut off from their respective societies. 
a Sir Wil. Poor Lucy! But surely you begin to re- 


lent. May not 1 intercede? 
R. Meal. Look ye, brother, you know my mind. 
Iwill be absolute. If I meddle with the manage- 
1 ment of your son, it is at your own. request; but if, 
x 1 directly or indirectly, you interfere with my banish- 
1 ment of that wilful, headstrong, disobedient hussy, 


* all ties between us are broke; and I shall no more 
remember you as a brother than I do her as a child. 
Sir Wil, I have done. But to return. You think 
meet 8 
© bo there is a probability in my plan ? | 
wh Re. Weal. 1 hall attend the issue. 
. Sir Mil. You will lend your aid, however? 
a 1 R. Weal, We shall see how you go on. 
| Enter SERVANT. 
efor- | 3 5 
Serv. A letter, Sir. | 
Sir Wil. Oh, from Capias, my 1 Who 
brought it ? 
:onel Seem; The person is without, Sir. 
hi pe Sir Wil. Bid him wait, [ Reads.] [Exit servant. 
Di- Worthy-Sir, 


The bearef is the person I promised to procure. I 
thought it was proper for you to xamine him viva voce. 
B 2 
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So if you administer a few. interrogatories, you will 
Find, by cross-questioning him, whether he is a compe. 
tent person to prosecute the cause you wot of. I wh 
vou a speedy issue and as there can be no default n 
your, Judgment, am of opinion it Should be carried int 
immkdiate execution. I am, 

Worthy Sir, Se. 
Tiuo rz CariIs. 


P. S. The party's name is Samuel Shift. He is a 
e mame, or mamic, and most delectable con- 
pany; as we experience every Tuesday night at our 


club, the Magpye and Horse-shoe, Fetter-lane. 
Very methodical indeed, Mr. Capias !—John. 


— 


Enter SERVANT. | | 
| Bid the person who brought this letter walk in. 


[Exit servant.] Have you any curiosity, brother 
R. Weal. Not a jot. I must to the Change. In 

the evening you may find me in the counting- house, 

or at Jonathan's, | [ Exit R. Wealtiy, 
Sir Wil, You shall hear from me. 


Enter Shir r and SERVANT. 


Shut the door, John, and remember, I am not at 
home. [Exit servant.] You came from Mr. Capias! 

Shift. I did, Sir. : 

Sir Wil. Your name, I think, is Shift ? 

Shift. It is, Sir. 

Sir Wil. Did Mr. Capias drop any hint of my 
business with you ? 

Shift, None. He only said, with his speCtacles 
on his nose, and his hand upon his chin, Sir William 
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Vealthy is a respectable personage, and my client: 
he wants to retain you in a certain affair, and will 
ppen the case, and give you your bricf himself: if 
you adhere to his instructions, and carry your cause, 
he is generous, and will discharge your bill without 
taxation. 

Sir Wil, Ha, ha! my friend Capias to a hair !— 
Well, Sir, this is no bad specimen of your abilities. 
But see that the door is fast. Now, Sir, you are 
3 | 
Shift. A moment's pause, if you please. You 
ust know, Sir William, I am a prodigious ad- 
irer of forms. Now, Mr. Capias tells me, that it 
s always the rule to administer a retaining fee be- 
fore you enter upon the merits. 

Sir Wil, Oh, Sir, I beg your pardon! 
Shift. Not that I nen your ee ; but 
forms, you know 

Sir Wil. No apology, I beg. But as we are to 
ave a closer connection, it may not be amiss, by 
ay of introduction, to understand one another a 
ittle. Pray, Sir, where was you born? 
Shift. At my father's. 
Sir Wil. Hum !—And what was he: 
Shft. A gentleman, 
Sir Wil. What was you bred ? 
| Shift. A gentleman. 
f my Sir Wil. How do you live? 
Shift. Like a gentleman. 


acles Sir Wil. Could Fa WY you to ane 
am WT . 


: / 


> 
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Shift. Look'e, Sir William, there is a kind of 
something in your countenance, a certain opennes 
and generosity, a je ne scai quoi in your manner, that 
I will unlock :—you shall see me all. 

Sir Wil. You will oblige me. 
Shift. You must know, then, that fortune, which 
frequently delights to raise the noblest structures 
from the simplest foundations; who from a tailor 
made a pope, from a gin-shop an empress, and many r 
a prime minister from nothing at all, has thought fit c 
to raise me to my present height, from the humble c 
employment of—Light your Honour—A link boy. b 
Sir Wil. A pleasant fellow. Who were your pa. 4 
rents: t] 
Shift, I was produced, Sir, by a left-handed u mar- t. 
riage; in the language of the newspapers, between t 
an illustrious lamp-lighter and an itinerant cat and 
dog butcher. Cat's meat and dog's meat. I dare 
say, you have heard my mother, Sir. But as to this d 
happy pair I owe little besides my being, I hal 80 
drop them where they dropt mein the street. n 
Sir Wil. Proceed. n 
Shift, My first knowledge of the world I owe to 
a school which has produced many a great man,” 
the avenues of the playhousc. There, Sir, leaning T 
on my extinguished link, 1 learned dexterity from 
pick-pockets, connivance from constables, polits 
and fashions from footmen, and the art of making 
and breaking a promise from their masters. Here, 
sirrah, light me across the kennel. I hope you 
honour will remember poor Jack, You ragged ra- 
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a have no halfpence—Vll pay you the next time 

I 5ee you.—But, lack-a-day, Sir, thats time I saw 
as seldom as his tradesmen. | 

Sir Wil. Very well. a 

Shift. To these accomplishments from without 
the theatre, I must add one that I obtained within. 

Sir Wil. How did you gain admittance there? 

Shift. My merit, Sir, that, like my link, threw a 
radiance round me. A detachment from the head- 
quarters here took possession, in the summer, of a 
country corporation, where I did the honours of the 
barn, by Sweeping the stage and clipping the candles. 
There my ſkill and address were so conspicuous, 
that it procured me the same office, the ensuing win- 
ter, at Drury-lane, where I acquired anne 
the crown of all my virtues. 

Sir Wil. How did you obtain that ? 

Shift, By my post. For, I think, Sir, he that 
dares stand the shot of the gallery, in lighting, 
snuffing, and sweeping, the first night of a new play, 
may bid defiance to the pillotys with all its custo- 
mary compliments. 

Sir Mil. Some truth in that. 

Shift, But an unlucky crab apple, applied; to my 
right eye by a patriot gingerbread baker from the 
Borough, who would not suffer three dancers from 
Switzerland, because- he- hated the French, forced 
me to a precipitate retreat. 

Sir Wil. Poor devil! 
Shift. Broglio and Contades have done the same. 


But, as it happened, like a tennis-ball, I rose higher 
from the rebound, 
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Sir Wil. How so | J 
Shift. My misfortune, Sir, moved the compasson r 
of one of our performers, a whimsical man; he took © 
me into his service. To him I owe, what, I believe, d 
will make me useful to you. 
Sir Wil. Explain, | = 
Shift. Why, Sir, my master was remarkable kin 25 
in an art, which, however, disesteemed at present, 
is, by Tully, reckoned amongst the perſections of 
an orator ; mimickry. 

Sir Wil. Why, you are deeply read, Mr. Shift! n 
Shift. A smattering but as I was saying, Sir, no. 
thing came amiss to my master: Bipeds or quadru- 
peds; rationals or animals; fiom the clamour of 
the bar to the cackle of the barn- door; from the 
WV; Soporitic twang of the tabernacle of Tottenham-cour 
to the melodious bray of their long-eared brethren 
in Bunhill- fields; all were objects of his imitation 
and my attention. In a word, Sir, for two whole 
years, under this professor, I studied and starved, 
-impoverished my body and pampered my mind; til 
thinking myself pretty near equal to my master, 
I made him one of his own bows, and set up for 
myself. 5 

Sir Wil. You have been successful, I hope. ; 
Shift. Pretty well. I cannot complain. My ar, Wl © 
Sir, is a paste - par- tout. I seldom want employment. 
Let's see how stand my engagements. [ Pulls out 6 
pocket book.] Hum—hum—Oh 1 Wednesday at Mr. 8 *© 
Gammut's, near Hanover-square, There, there, | ©* 
-shall make a meal upon the Mingotti ; for her lad: Wil © 

| v : | 


% 


* 


* 
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ship is in the opera interest; but, however, I shall 
1 revenge her cause upon hes rival Mattei. Sunday 
K evening at Lady Sustinuto's concert. T hursday I 
0 dine upon the actors, with ten Templars, at the 
Mitre, in Fleet- street. Friday I am to give the 
amorous parley of two intriguing cats in a gutter, 
of with the disturbing of a hen-roost, at Mr. Deputy 
Sugarsop's, near the Monument. So, Sir, you see 
my hands are full. In short, Sir William, there is 
not a buck or a turtle devoured within the bills of 
tt mortality, but there I may, if I n stick a * 
in under my chin. 
wn. Sir Wil, I'm afraid, Mr. Shift, I must went in 
ra little upon your engagements ; but you shall we 
\ the o loser by the bargain. | 
Shift. Command me. 
ren Sir Wil. You can be secret as well as ee 
Sift. Mute as a mackarel. . 


hole Sir Mil. Come hither then. If you betray me to 
ved, 7 SON | 5 

1; al > Scalp me. 

1aster, Sir Mil. Enough.—You must know then, the 


pes of our family are, Mr. Shift, centered i in one 
VOY » x 


Shift. And I warrant he is a hopeful one. 


17 art Sir Wil, No interruption, I beg. George has been 
yment, broad these four years, and from his late beha- 
J 


our, I have reason to believe, that had a certain 
vent happened, which I'm afraid he wished,—my 


diift, Yes; that's natural enough. 
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Sir Wil. Nay, pray, there would soon be an end 
to an ancient and honourable family. | 
Shift. Very melanch:ly, indeed. But families 
like besoms, will wear to the n, and Ty 
fret out, as you say. 
Sir Wil. Prithee peace for five minutes. 
Shift. I am tongue-ty'd. 
Sir Wil. Now I have projected a scheme to pri. 
vent this calamity. 
Shift. Ay, I should be glad to hear that. 
Sir Wil. I am going to tell it you. 
Shift. Proceed. 
Sir Wil. George, as I have entre it, shall ei. 
perience all the miseries of real ruin, without ru 
ning the least risk. 
Shift. Ay, that will be a coup de maitre. 
Sir Wil. I have n d 99878 his uncle, a vel 
thy citizen 
$kift. I don't like a city whit 
Sir Wil. I tell thee it is my own, 
Shift. I beg pardon. | 
Sir Wil. My brother, I say, some time sind 
wrote him a circumstantial account of my death; 
upon which he is return'd, in full expectation v 
Succeeding to my estate. 
Shift. Immediately? 
Sir Wil. No; when at age. In this 
months. | 
Shift. I understand you. 
Sir Wil. Now, Sir, guessing into what c hands! 
heedless boy would naturally fall on his returm, 


Þ 
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ave, in a feigned character, associated myself with 
get of rascals, who will spread every bait that 
an flatter folly, inflame extravagance, allure inex-- 
-rience, or catch credulity. And when, by their 
jeans, he thinks himself reduced to the last extre- 
ity; lost even to the most distant Ee 
Shift. What then ? 4 
Sir Wil, Then will I step in, like his 3 | 
pre. gel, and snatch him from perdition. If, morti- 
d by misery, he becomes conscious of his errors, 
have saved my son; but if, on the other hand, 
atitude can't bind, nor ruin reclaim him, I will 
ast him out, as an alien to my blood, and trust for 
e support of my name and family to a remoter 
ranch. 
Shift. Bravely resolved. But what part am I to 
pstain in this drama? 
Sir Wil, Why, George, you are to know, is al- 
adystript of what money he could command dy 
yo sharpers: but as I never trust them out of mx 
ght, they can't deceive me. 
Shift. Out of your sight! 
Sir Wil, Why, I tell thee, I am one of FA 3 
d adept in their science; can slip, shuffle, dog, or 
t with the best of em. 
Shift. How do you escape your $on's notice ? | 
Sir Wil. His firm persuagion of my death, with. 
e extravagance of my disguise.Mhy, I would: 
gage to elude your pe netratipn, when I am beau d 
t for the Baron. But of that by and bye. He has. 
courge, after his ill success, to the ten per. cent. 
atry, the usurers, for a farther supply. 
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Shift. Natural enough. 

Sir Wil. Pray do you know,—T forget his name, 
—a wrinkled old fellow, in a thread- bare coat? He 
Sits every morning, from twelve till two, in the leſt 
corner of Lloyd's coffee-house; and every evening, 
from five till eight, under the clock, at the i 
Exchange. 

Shift. What, little Transfer, the broker ? 

Sir Wil. The same. Do you know him? 

Shift, Know him! Aye, rot him. It was but lat 
Easter Tuesday he had me turned out, at a feast in 
Leather-sellers' hall, for singing Room for Cuckolds, 
like a parrot ; and vowed it meant a reflection upon 
the whole body corporate. 

Sir Wil. You have reason to remember Kim, e: 
Shift. © Yes, yes, I recommended a Minor to hin 
« myself, for the loan only of fifty pounds; and, \ 
would you believe it, as I hope to be saved, ve h 
«dined, supped, and wetted five and thirty guinen WW: 
© pon tick, in meetings at the Cross Keys, in order WF: 
© to settle the terms; and, after all, the scoundra { 
© would not lend us a stiver. f 
Sir Mi. Could you personate him? n 
Si. Him! Ob, you shall see me shift int 
his shamble in a minute, and with a withered fact 
a bit of a purple nose, a caùtionary stammer, 4 
a sleek silvef head, I would undertake to deceive . 
even his pine But to speak the truth, I ha 
a friend that can do this inimitably well.“ Hare WARP 
not you something of more consequence for me! i" 
Sir. Wil, I have. Could not you, Master Slut k 
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5sume another shape? You have attended aue- 


tions? | 

Shift. Auktions a constant puff, Deep in the 
mystery; a professed connoisseur, from a Niger to 
Nautilus; from the Apollo Belvidere to a But- 


erfly. 

Sir Wil. One of these insinuating oily orators 1 
vill get you to personate; for we must have the 
late and jewels in our possession, or they will soon 


fall into other hands. 


Shift. Lwill do it. 
Sir Mil. Within I'll give you farther inairuclions. 
Shift, PN follow you. 

Sir Wil. (Going, returns. You will want ma- 
erials. | wa 
Shift. Oh, my dress I can be furnished with in 
ve minutes. [ Exit Sir Wil, ] A whimsical old blade 
his. I shall laugh if this scheme miscarries. I 1 
ave a strange mind to lend it a lift never had a 
reater, Pho, æ damn'd unnatural connection this 
di mine! What have I to do with fathers and guar- 
ans! a parcel of preaching, prudent, careful, cur- 
audgeonly—dead to pleasures themselves, and the 
asters oi it in others. Mere dogs in a manger 
No, no, VII veer, tack about, open my budget to 

le boy, and join in a counter-plot. But hold, 
old, hold, friend Stephen, see first how the land 
ies. Who knows whether this Germanized genius 
as parts to comprehend, or spirit to reward thy 
nerit. There's danger in that; ay, marry is there. 
Egad, before I shift the helm, I'll first examine the 
C 
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dined, suppe q, and wetted five and thirty guinen 
upon tick, in meetings at the Cross Keys, in order 


Shift. Natural enough. 

Sir Wil. Pray do you know, I forget his name, 
—a wrinkled old fellow, in a thread- bare coat? lie 
sits every morning, from twelve till two, in the leſt 
corner of Lloyd's cee. house; and every evening, 
from five till eight, under the clock, at the Temple 
Exchange. 

Shift. What, little Transfer, the broker ? 

Sir Wil. The same. Do you know him? 

Shift, Know him! Aye, rot him. It was but lat 
Easter Tuesday he had me turned out, at a feast in 
Leather-sellers' hall, for singing Room for Cuckolds, 
like a parrot ; and vowed it meant a reflection upon 
the whole body corporate. 

Sir Wil. You have reason to remember TI 

Shift. © Yes, yes, I recommended a Minor to him 
myself, for the loan only of fifty pounds; and, 
would you believe it, as I hope to be saved, ve 


© to settle the terms; and, after all, the scoundrd 
© would not lend us a stiver. | 

Sir Mi. Could you personate him? 

SAA. Him! Oh, you shall see me shift ind 
© his shamble in a minute, and with a withered fact 
© bit of a Purple r nose, a catitionary stammer, a0 
a sleek silvef head, I would undertake to deceſe 
even his bahfer: But to speak the truth, I hat 
© a friend that can do this inimitably well.” Have 
© not you somethin of more consequence for me! 

Sir Wil. IJ have. Could not you, Master Shit 
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assume another shape? You have attended auc- 
jons? 


Shift. Auctions! a constant puff. Deep in the 


mystery; a professed connoisseur, from a Niger to 


Nautilus; from the n Belvidere to a But- 


erfly. 


Sir Mil. One of these insinuating oily orators I 


will get you to personate; for we must have the 
plate and jewels 1h our possession, or they will soon 


U into other hands. 5 
[I I will do it. 
Sir Nil. Within I'll give you farther instructions. 


Shift. Pl follow you. 

Sir Wil. (Going, returns. , You will want ma- 
erials. | 
Shift, Oh, my dress I can be furnished with in 
ve minutes. [ Exit Sir Wil, ] A whimsical old blade 
his. I shall laugh if this scheme miscarries. I 
ave a strange mind to lend it a lift never had a 
Tater, Pho, æ damn'd unnatural connection this 


pf mine! What have I to do with fathers and guar- 


hans“ a parcel of preaching, prudent, careful, cur- 
audgeonly—dead to pleasures themselves, and the 
asters gi it in others. Mere dogs in a manger 

No, no, III veer, tack about, open my budget to 
he boy, and join in a counter-plot. But hold, 


wid, hold, friend Stephen, see first how the land 
ics. Who knows whether this Germanized genius 
as parts to comprehend, or spirit to reward thy 
nerit. There's danger in that; ay, marry is there. 
Egad, before I Shift the helm, I'll first examine the 

2 | 
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coast; and then, if there be but a bold shore and a 
good bottom, have a care, old Square Toes, you 
will meet with your match. | L Exit, 


Enter Six GEORGE, LoaDER, and SERVANT. 


Sir Geo. Let the martin pannels for the vis-a-vis 
be carried to Long-acre, and the pye-balls sent to 

Hall's to be bitted——You will give me leave to be 
in your debt till the evening, Mr. Loader. I have 
just enough to discharge the Baron; and we must, 
you know, be punctual with him, for the credit of 
the country. . 

Load. Fire him, a b nosed son of a bitch. Le. 
vant me, but he got enough last night to purchase 
a principality amongst his e Py the High- 
dutchians and Hussarians. 

Sir Geo. You had your share, Mr. Loader. 

Load. Who, I? Lurch ine at four, bug I was 
mark'd to the top of your trick by the Baron, my 
dear, What, I am no cinque and quatre- man, 
Come, shall we have a dip in the history of the Four 
Kings this morning? 

Sir Geo. Rather too early. Besides, it is the rule 
abroad, never to engage afresh on our old scores are 
discharged. 

Load. Capot me, but those lads abroad are pretty 
fellows, let *em say what they will. Here, Sir, they 
will vowel you, from father to son, to the twentieth 
generation. They would as soon now-a-days pay 
a tradesman's bill as a play debt. All sense of ho- 
nour is gone, not a stiver stirring. They could a5 
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soon raise the dead as two pounds two. Nick me, 
but I have a great mind to tie up, and ruin the ras- 
cals.— What, has Transfer been here this morning? 


Enter Dick. 


Sir Geo. Any body here this morning, Dick? 

Dick. Nobody, your honour. 

Load. Repique the rascal. He promised to be 
here before me. 

Dick. I beg your honour's pardon. Mrs. Cole 
from the Piazza was here between seven and eight. 
Sir Geo. An early hour for a lady of her calling. 

Dick. Mercy on me! The poor gentlewoman is 
mortally altered since we used to lodge there, in our 
jaunts from Oxford ; wrapt up in flannels; all over 
the rheumatiss. | 

Load. Ay, ay, old Moll is at her last stake. 

Dick. She bade me say, she just stopt in her way 
to the Tabernacle; after the exhortation, she says, 
She'll call again. 


Sir Geo. Exhortation! Oh, I recolle&t. Well, 


whilst they only make proselytes from that profes- ; 


sion, they are heartily welcome to them. She does 
not mean to make me a convert ? 

Dick. 1 believe she has some such design upon 
me; for she offered me a book of hymns, a shilling, 
and adram, to go along with her. 

Sir Geo. No bad scheme, Dick. Thou hast a fine, 
sober, psalm- singing countenance ; and when thou 
hast been some time in their trammels, may'st make 
as able a teacher as the best oſ them. 
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Dick. Laud, Sir, I want learning. 
Sir Geo. Oh, the spirit, the spirit, * apply al 
that, Dick; never fear. 


Enter SiR WILLIAM as a German Baron. 


My dear Baron, what news from the Haymarket? 
What says the Florenza? Does she yield? Shall I be 


happy? Say yes, and command my fortune. 


Sir Wil. I was never did see so fine a woman since 
I was leave Hamburgh ; dere was all de colour, all 
red and white, dat was quite natural; point d'ar- 
tifice. Then she was dance and sing I vow to 
heaven, I was never see de like | 

Sir Geo. But how did she receive my ms! 
What hopes? 

Sir Wil. Why dere was, Monsieur le Chevalier, 
when I first enter, dree or four damn'd queer peo- 
ple; ah, ah, dought I, by Gad I guess your bu. 
siness. Dere was one fat big woman's, dat I know 
long time: le valet de chambre was tell me dat she 
came from a grand merchand ; ha, ha, dought I, 
by your leave, stick to your shop; or, if you mus 
have de pretty girl, dere is. de play-hous, dat do 
very well for you; but for de opera, pardonnez, by 
Gar dat is meat for your master. 

Sir Geo. Insolent mechanic But she despisd 


him? 


Sir Wil, FI ma foy, lie" is damn'd rich, ha 
beaucoup de guineas; but after de fat woman wa 


8 go, I was tell the Signora, Madam, der is one cer- 


tain Chevalier of dis country, who has travell'd, 
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see de world, bien fait, well made, beaucoup d'es- 
prit, a great deal of monies, who beg, by Gar, to 
have de honour to drow himself at your feet. 

Sir Geo, Well, well, Baron. : 

Sir Wil. She aska your name: as soon as I tell 
her, aha, by Gar, dans an instant she melt like de 
lomp of sugar: she run to her beaureau, and, in de 
minute, return wid de paper. 

Sir Geo. Gave it me. 

Les preliminaries d'une traite entre le Chevalier | 
Wealthy and la Signora Diamenti. 

A bagatelle, a trifle: she shall have it. 

Load. Harke, . what is all that there out- 
landish stuff? 

Sir Geo, Read, read! the eloquence of . 
my dear Baron! | 

Load, Slam me but the man's mad! 1 don't un- 
derstand their gibberish. What is it in English? 

Sir Geo. The preliminaries of a subsidy treaty be- 
tween Sir G. Wealthy and Signora Florenza; that 
the said Signora will resign the possession of her per- 
son to the said Sir George, on the payment of three 
hundred guineas monthly, for equipage, table, do- 
mestics, dress, dogs, and diamonds; her debts to be 
duly discharged, and a note advanced of five hundred 
by way of entrance. 

Load. Zounds, what a een! She must be 
devilih handsome. 

Sir Geo. I am told so. 

Lad. Tald so Why, did you never see her? 
C3 | 


such a damn'd deal for nothing at all. 
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Sir Geo. No and possibly never may, but from 
my box at the opera. 

Load. Hey day! Why what the devil.— 

Sir Geo. Ha, ha, you stare; I don't wonder at it, an 
This is an elegant refinement, unknown to the gross 
voluptuaries of this part of the world. This is, Mr, 


Loader, what may be called a debt to your dignity: 
for az opera girl is as essential a piece of . for mo 
a man of fashion as his coach. 5 


Load. The devil! \ 1 Sh age 

Sir Geo. *Tis for the vulgar only to enjoy what 
they possess : the distinction of ranks and conditions 
are, to have hounds, and lever hunt; cooks, and 
_ dine at taverns; houses, you never inhabit ; mis- 
tresses, you never enjoy 

Load. And debts, you never pay. Egad, I am am 
not surpriz'd at it; if this be your trade, no wonder 
that you want money for necessaries, when you give 


Enter SERVANT. - 


Ser, Mrs. Cole, to wait upon your honour. 
Sir Geo. My dear baron, run, dispatch my affair, 
conclude my treaty, and thank her for the very rea- 7 
sonable conditions, 00 
Sir Wil. 1 sall. : 01 
Sir Geo. Mr. Loader, shall I trouble you to in- 0 
troduce the lady ? she is, I think, your acquaintance. | 
Load. Who, old Moll? Ay, ay, she's your mar- Wo 
ket-woman, I wou'd not give sixpence for your | 


- Signoras, One armful of good wholesonte British | 
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k beauty, is worth a ship load of their trapaing ; tawdry 
trollops. But hark'e Baron, how much for the ta- 
ble Why she must have a devilish large family, or 

t, a monstrous stomach. N 

$$ Sir Wil. Ay, ay, dere is her moder, la complai- 

r. sante to walk in de park, and to go to de play; two 

4 broders, deux valets, dree Spanish lap-dogs, and de 

or monkey. 

Load, Strip me if I would set five millinge 
against the whole gang. May my partner renounce 

"at with the game in his hand, if I were you, Knight, if | 

"ns 1 would not 

nd Sir Geo, But the lady waits. [ Ex. Load. j A strange 

is- fellow this. What a whimsical - jargon he talks. 

Not an idea abstracted from play. To say truth, 1 
am Nam sincerely sick of my acquaintance : But, however, 
der have the first people in the kingdom to keep me in 


ive ountenance. Death and the dice level all distinc= 
tions, 


Enter Mus. Corr, eupported by Loaven and. 
f Dc Ks; x 


Mrs, Cole, Gently, gently, good Mr Loader. 

Load, Come along, old Moll. Why you jade, you 
ook as rosy this morning, I must have a smack at 
our muns. Here, taste her, she is as good as old 
ock to get you a stomach. 

Mrs. Cole. Fie, Mr Loader, I thought you had for- 


mar- et me. 
your Load, J forget you! I would as 500n "_ what 
3118 trumps, 
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Mrs. Cole. Softly, softly, young man. There, 
there, mighty well. And how does your honour do? 
1 hant seen your honour the——Oh1 mercy on me, 
there's a twinge—— 
Sir Geo. What's the matter, Mrs. Cole? 
Mrs. Cole. My old disorder, the rhumatise; | 
han't been able to get a wink of ——Oh lal—What, 
' you have been in town these two days? 
Sir Geo. Since Wednesday. 
Mrs. Cole. And never once called upon old Cole! 
No, no, I am worn out, thrown by, and forgotten, 
like a tatter'd garment, as Mr. Squintum says. Oh, 
He is a dear man! But for him I had been alot 
Sheep ; never known the comforts of the new birth; 
no.— There's your old friend Kitty Carrot 2 
home still. What, shall we see you this evening! 
I have kept the Green Room for you ever since! 
heard you were in town. 
Load. What, shall we take a snap at old Moll! 
Hey, Beldam, have you a good batch of burgund 
abroach ? 
Mrs. Cole. Bright as a. ruby ; and for flavour! 
You know the colonel—— He and Jenny Cummit 
drank three flasks, hand to fist, last night. _ ear 
Load. What, and bilk thee of thy share? 
Mrs Cole. Ah, don't mention it, Mr. Loader. 
that's all over with me. The time has been, wid ©* 
1 could have earned thirty shillings a-day by u 
ewn drinking, and the next morning was neithe 
aick nor sorry: but now, O laud, a nh 
turns me TOY 


da 
850 
th 
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Load. "DP. old girl! 

Mrs. Cole. Ay, I have done with these idle vanities; 
my thoughts are fixed upon a better place. What, I 
suppose, Mr. Loader, you will be for your old friend 
he black-ey'd girl from Rosemary-lane. Ha, ha! 
Weh, *tis a merry little tit, A thousand pities she's 
duch a reprobate But she' II mend; her time is not 
ome: all shall have their call, as Mr. Squintum 
says, sooner or later; regeneration is not the Nr of 

day. No, no, no. oh! ö N 
Sir George. Not worse, I hope. | 

Ob, Mrs. Cole. Rack, rack, gnaw, gnaw, never ęasy, 
a lot bed or up, all's one. Pray, honest friend, have 
irth; on any clary or mint- water in the house? 
rot it Dick, A case of French drams. 

Mrs, Cele. Heaven defend me ! L would not touch 
dram for the world, | 
Sir George. They are but cordials, Mrs. Cole. 
etch 'em, you blockhead. Exit Dick. 
Mrs. Cole. Ay, I am a-going ; a-wasting, and a- 
'asting, Sir George. What will become of the house 
hen I am gone, heaven knows No. When 
eople are missed, then they are mourned. Sixteen 
ears have I lived in the Garden, comfortably and 
reditably ; and, though I say it, could have got bail 
ny hour of the day: Reputable tradesmen, Sir 
deorge, neighbours, Mr. Loader knows; no knock 
e-down doings in my house. A set of regular, 
date, Sober customers. No rioters. Sixteen did 
y- Ay, eighteen years have I paid scot and lot 
the parish of St. Paul's; and, during the whole 
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time, nobody have said, Mrs. Cole, why do you 90 
Unless twice that I was before Sir Thomas De vi 
and three times in the round- house. 
Sir George. Nay, don't weep, Mrs. Cole. 
Load. May J lose deal, with an honour at botton, 


if old Moll does not bring tears into my eyes. 


Mrs. Cole, However, it is a comfort, after all, y 
think one has passed thro' the world with credit ul 
character. Ay, a good name, as Mr. Squintum ay 
is better than a gallipot of ointment. 


Enter Dick with a dram. 


Load. Come, haste, Dick, haste; sorrow is dn 
Here, Moll, shall I fill thee a bumper ? 

Mrs. Cole. Hold, hold, Mr, Loader | Heaven hd 

you, I could as soon swallow the Thames. Only 
sip to keep the gout out of my stomach. 

Load. Why then, here's to thee.—Levant me, bi 
it is supernaculum.—Speak when you have enoup 

Mrs. Cole. I won't trouble you for the glass; n 
hands do so tremble and shake, I shall but spill i 

good creature. 

Load. Well pulled. But now to business. Pi 
thee, Moll, did not I see a tight young wench, i 
linen gown, knock at your door this morning? 

Mrs. Cole. Ay; a young thing from the county, 

Load. Could we not get a peep at her this ewe 


ing? * 
Mrs. Cole. Impossible! She is engaged to Sir 


mothy Trotter. I have taken earnest for her! 
three months, 
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Load. Pho, what signifies such a fellow as that 
ip him an old trader, and give her to the knight. 
Mrs. Cole. Tip him an old trader Mercy on us, 
here do you expect to go when you die, Mr. Load- 
d 
Load, Crop me, but this Squintum has turned her 
ains. 
Sir Geo. Nay, Mr. Loader, I think the gentleman 
s wrought a most happy reformation. 
Mrs, Cole. Oh, it was a wonderful work. There 
d I been tossing in a sea of sin, without rudder or' 
mpass. And had not the good gentleman piloted” 
e into the harbour of grace, I must have struck 
ainst the rocks of reprobation, and have been quite 
allowed up in the whirlpool of despair. He was 
precious instrument of my spiritual sprinkling.— 
t however, Sir George, if your mind be set upon 
me, b oung country thing, to-morrow night, I * 
enoug can furnish you. | 
15s; Load. As how? 
Spill U 7s. Cole. I have advertised this 1 morning in the 


I, U 
t ul 
| Sa 


is dn, 


hel 
Only 


8. None but I light on something that will do. 
ich, Load. Pillory me but it has a face. 
ig? Mrs. Cole. Truly, consistently with my conscience, 
unt ould do any thing for your honour. 

his ever Ceo. Right, Mrs. Cole, never lose sight of 
t monitor. But, pray, how long has this heaven 
0 Sir hange been wrought in you? 

r her Ars. Cole. Ever since my last visitation of the gout. 
on my first fit, seven years ago, I began to have 


zister- office for servants under seventeen; and ten 
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my doubts and my waverings; but I was lost in a 
labyrinth, and nobody to show me the road. One 
time I thought of dying 4 Roman, which is truly: 
comtortable communion enough tor one of us: but 
it would not do. 

Sir Geo. Why not? ap 

Mrs. Cole. I went one summer over to Boulogne 
to repent ; and, would you believe it, the bare- foot. 
ed, bald-pated beggars yould not give me absolution 
without I quitted my business Did you ever 
hear of such a set of scabby Besides, I could 
not bear their barbarity. Would you believe it, Mr, 
Loader, they lock up for their lives, in a nunnery, 
the prettiest, sweetest, tender, young things: 

Oh, six of them, for a season, would finish my busi- 
ness here, and then I should have nothing to do but 
to think of hereafter. 

Load. Brand me, what a country! 

Sir Geo, Oh, scandalous! 

Mrs Cole. O no, it would not do. So, in my lat 
illness, I was wish'd to Mr. Squintum; who stept in 
with his saving grace, got me with the new- birth, and 
I became, as you see, regenerate, and another crea. 
ture. 


* 


Enter. Dick. 


Dick. Mr. Transfer, Sir, has sent to know if your 
honour be at home. 

Sir Geo, Mrs Cole, I am mortified to part with 
you. But business, you know 

Mrs Cole. True, Sir George. Mr. e yo 
arm——Gently, oh, oh! 
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Sir Geo, Would you take another thimbleful, Mrs. 
'F Cole. 
Mrs. Cole. Not a drop—1 chall See you this Eg. 
Es Sir Geo, Depend: upon me. 
= Mrs. Cole. To- morrow I hope to suit you——We 
rere to have, at the Tabernacle, an occasional hymn, 
Lit a thanksgiving sermon for my recovery. After 
nich, I shall call at the register- office, and see what 
goods my advertisement has brought in. 
Sir Geo. Extremely obliged to you, Mrs. Cole. 
Mrs. Cole. Or if that should not do, I have a tit- 
bit at home will suit your stomach. Never brushed 
by a beard, Well, heaven bless you—Softly, have 
acare, Mr. Loader — Richard, you may as well 
give me the bottle into the chair, for fear I should be 
taken ill on the road. Gently — 0, $0! 
[ Exit. Mrs. Cole and Loader. 
© Sir Geo. Dick, show Mr. Transfer in Ha, ha, 
what a hoge podge! How the jade has jumbled to- 
| ether. the carnal and the spiritual! with what ease 
che reconciles her new birth to her old calling! No 
wonder these preachers have plenty of proxelytes, 
' whilst they have the address so comfortably to blend 
the hitherto jarring interests of the two worlds. 
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© Enter LOADER, 
© Load. Well, knight, I have housed her; but 
i they want. you within, Sir. 
Sir Geo, I'll go to them immediately. [Exeunt.? 
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ness. — And what sum does your honour lack at pre 
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ACT I. 


. ———— —rrrrr——y the 
Enter Dick, zntroducing TRANSFER. 0 

| Dick. " 

: nez 

My v master will eome to you presentiy. LExtt, » 
'" Sf "Enter Sir GEORGE. t 8 
7 


NE Geo, Mr. Transfer, your Servant, 
Trans. Your honour's very humble. I though beer 


to have found Mr. Loader here. (2 S! 
'Sir Geo. He will return immediately. Well, Mr ot. 
Transfer but take a chair—you have had a long re 
walk. Mr. Loader, I presume, openes to you the Por 
urgency of my business. 7. 
Trans. Ay, ay, the general ery, money, money! W” 
don't know, for my part, where all the money i: MW 
flown to. Formerlya note, with a tolerable endorse Tr 
ment, was as current as cash. If your uncle RicharW" 0! 
now would join in this security— | ae 
Sir Geo, Impossible. Sir 
Trans. Ay, like enough. I wish you were of ag Tre 
Sir Geo. So do I. But as that will be considere( im ca 


in the premium 
Trans, True, true I see you understand busi 


zent? 
Sir Geo. Lack How much have you brought! 
Trans. Who, I? Dear me, none! 
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Sir Geo. Zounds, ne x 

Trans. Lack-a-day, none to be had, 1 think. Al 
the morning have I been upon the hunt. There, 
Ephraim Barebones, the tallow-chandler in Thames- 
street, us'd to be a never-failing chap ; not a guinea 
to be got there. Then I tottet'd away to Nebuchad- 


to be Saturday; and they never 46% on the Sab- 
bath, you know. 

Sir Geo. Why, what the aum can 1 25 d. 

Trans, Good me, I did not know your honour had 
been so pressed. 

Sir Geo. My honour pressed Yes, my honour i is 
got only pressed, but ruined, unless I can raise money 
to redeem it. That blockhead Loader, to 0 
upon this old doating 

Trans. Well, well, now I declare 1 am de sor- 
j to see your honour in such a taking. 

Sir Geo. Damn your sorrow. | 

Trans. But come, don't be cast down: Tho- money 
knot to be had, money's worth way, and that's the 
une thing. 

Sir Geo, How, dear Transfer! 244 

Trans. Why, I have, at my warehouse in the city; 
tn casks of whale-blubber, a large cargo of Dant- 
ick dowlass, with a curious sortment of Birmingham | 
alts, and Whitney blankets for exportation. 

Sir Geo. Hey! | 

Trans. And stay, stay; then, again, at my coun- | 
ty-house, the bottom of Gray's-inn-lane, there's a 
lundred ton of fine old hay, only damaged a little 

D 2 


xil. 


nezzar Zebulon, in the Old Jewry, but it happen 
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last winter for want of e ; with 7 5 load of 
flint-stones. 
Sir Geo. Well. 5 
Trans. Your honour may done all these for a rea. 
sonable profit, and convert them into cash. 
Sir Geo. Blubber and blankets! "Oy you old ra. 
cal, do you banter me? 
Trans. Who, I? O la! marry, FO forbid. 
Sir Geo. Get out of my—you stuttering scoundrel, 
Trans. If your honour wou'd but hear me 
Sir Geo. Troop, I say, unless you have a mind to 
go a shorter way than you came. [Ex. Tr.] And 
yet there is something so uncommonly ridiculous i 
His proposal, that, were my mind more at ease 
[Enter LoAD ER. ] So, Sir, you have recommend 
me to a fine fellow. — 
Load. What's the matter? 
Sir Geo. He can't supply me with a chilling 1 and 
wants, besides, to make me a dealer in dowlass. 
Load. Ay, and a very good commodity too. Peo- 
ple that are upon ways and means must not be nice, 
knight. A pretty piece of work you have made 
here! Thrown up the cards with _ game in * 
hands. 
Sir Geo. Why, prithee, of har use . his 
Load. Use l of every use. Procure you the spank- 
ers, my boy. I have a broker, that, in a n 
shall take off your bargain. : 
Sir Geo, Indeed! | 
© Load. Indeed! Ay, indeed. You n to b 
zard and not know the chances! I'll call him back. 


, Act II. 
—Hollo, T ransfer,—A pretty, little, busy, bustling 
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Lou may travel miles before you will meet with 


his match. If there is one pound in the city he will 
get it. He creeps, like a ferret, into their bags, and 
makes the yellow- boys bolt again. 


Enter TRANSFER. 
Come hither, little Transfer ; what, man, our or 


was a little too hasty; he did not understand Wen 
knows nothing of the g . 


Trans, What I said was to Serve s Sir George: ; 
he seemed 

Load. 1 told him so. Well, well, we will take the 
commodities, were- they as many more. But try, 
prithee, if thou could'st not procure us some of the 
ready for present spending. My 

Trans, Let me consider. 18 7 

Load. Ay, do: come, shuffle thy brains; never 
fear the Baronet. To let a lord of ng want shi- 
ners; 'tis a shame. 

Trans. I do recollect, in this quarter of the towns 
an old friend that used to do —__ in this v—_ 

Load. Who? 

Trans, Statute the scrivener. 

Load, Slam me, but he has nicked the chance, 

Trans, A hard man, master Loader, 

Sir Geo, No matter. | 

Trans, His demands are exhorbitant, 

Sir Geo. That is no fault of ours. 

Load. Well said, knight! Oy 5 
F 1 N IS'Y 
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Trans. But, to save time, 1 has en mention his 
rns, | 
| Load, Unnecessary. 
Trans. Five per cent. legal interest. 

Sir Geo, He shall have it. 

Trans. Ten, the premium. 

Sir Geo. No more words. | Eo 

Trans. Then, as you are not of age, five more for 
WR your life. 

Load. We will give it. | 

Trans. As for what he will demand for the rial 

Sir Geo. He shall be satisfied. 

Trans. Vou pay the attorney. 

Sir Geo. Amply, amply. Leader en him. 

Load. There, there, little Transfer; now, every 
thing is settled. All terms shall be complyed with, 
reasonable or unreasonable. What, our principal is 
a man of honour, H Exit Tr.] Hey, my knight, this 
is doing business, This pinch 1s a sure card. 


Re-enter Tranevay:. | 

Trans. I had forgot one thing. I am not the prin- 
Cipal ; you pay the brokerage. . 

Load. Ay, ay; and a handsome e into the 
bargain, neyer fear. 

Trans. Enough, enough. 

Load Hark'e, Transfer, we'll take the  Birminghan 
hafts and Whitney wares. | 

Trans. They shall be forthcoming. vou wonld 
not have the hay, with the flint? 

Load. Every pebble of em. The magistrates of 


for 
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the Baronet's borough are infirm and gouty. He 
shall deal them as new pavement. [Exit Tr. So, 
that's settled. I believe, knight, I can lend you a 
helping hand as to the last article. I know some 
traders that will truck: fellows with finery. Not 
commodities of such ne conveyance as old 
Transfer's. 

Sir Geo. You are very obliging. 

Load. I'll do it, boy; and get you, into the bar- 
gain a bonny 8 that shall dispose of em all 
in a crack. | L Exit. 


4 Enter Dick. 

Dick. Your uncle, Sir, has been waiting some time. 
Sir Geo. He comes in a lucky hour. Show him in. 
[Exit Dick.) Now for a lecture. My situation 
shan't sink my spirits, however. Here comes the 


musty trader, running over with remonstrances. I 
must banter the cit. | | 


Enter RICHARD WEALTHY. 

R. Weal. So, Sir; what, I suppose this is a spice 
of your foreign breeding, to let your uncle kick his 
heels in yaur hall, whilst your presence- chamber is 
crouded with pimps, bawds, and gamesters. | 

Sir Geo. Oh, à proof of my respect, dear uncle, 
Would it have been decent now, uncle, to e in- 
troduced you into such company? 

R. Weal. Wonderfully considerate. Well, > | 
man, and what do you think will be the end of all 
this? Here I have received by the last mail a quire 
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of your drafts from abroad. I see you are determin. 
ed our neighbours should taste of your magnificence, 

Sir Geo, Yes, I think I did some credit to "ay 
country. 

R. Weal. And how are all these to be paid? . 

Sir Geo. That I submit to you, dear uncle. 

R. Weal. From me!—Not a souse to keep you 
from the counter. 

Sir Geo. y then let the once Stay. It i is 
their duty. I have other demands, debts of wenn, 
which must be discharged. 

R. Weal. Here's a diabolical distinction Here's a 
prostitution of words Honour! *Sdeath, that a 
rascal who has picked your pocket shall have his 
crime gilded with the most sacred distinction, and his 
plunder punctually paid, whilst the industrious me- 
chanic, who ministers to your very wants, shall have 
his debt delayed, and his demand treated as insolent. 

Sir Geo. Ohl a truce to this thread - bare trump- 
ery, dear uncle. 

R. Weal. 1 confess my folly ! but make yourself 
easy ; you won't be troubled with many more of my 
visits. I own I was weak enough to design a shot 
expostulation with you; but as we in the city know 
the true value of time, I shall take care not to 
squander away any more of it upon you. 

Sir Geo. A prudent resolution. 

R. Weal. One commission, however, I can't dis. 
pense with myself from executing.—It was agreed 
between your father and me, that as he our but one 
von and 1 one — 
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Sir Geo. Your. gettings should be added to his 
estate, and my cousin Margery and I squat down to- 
gether in the comfortable state of matrimon )). 

R. Weal. Puppy! Such was our intention. Now, 
his last will claims this contract. ä 

Sir Geo. Dispatch, dear uncle. | 

R. Weal. Why then, in a word, see me here de- 
mand the execution. 

Sir Geo. What YE mean? Far me to marry Mar- 
gery d 

R. Weal. I do. 

Sir Geo, What, moi—me ? 

R. Weal. You, you Your answer, ay or 907 | 

Sir Geo, Why then, concisely and briefly, without 
evasion, equivocation, or further circumlocution,— 


No. 


R. Weal. 1 am glad of it. 

Sir Geo. So am I. 

R. Weal. But pray, if it would not be too 8 a 
favour, what objections can you have to my daughe- 
ter? Not that I want to remove *em, but RODE out. 
of curiosity, What objéctions? 

Sir Geo. None. 1 neither know her, have Seen 
her, inquir'd after her, or ever intend it. _ © 

R. Weal. What, perhaps I am the tumbling 
block ? 

Sir Geo. You have hit it. 

R. Weal. Ay, now we come to the point. Well, 
and pray 

Sir Ceo. Why, it is not so much a dislike to your 
person, though that is exceptionable enough; but 
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your profession, dear uncle, is an insuperable obsta- 
cle. 


R. Weal. Good lack! And what harm has tut 
done, pray ? 

Sir Geo. Done! so stained, polluted, and tainted 
the whole mass of your blood, thrown such a blot on 
your *scutcheon, as ten regular successions can hard. 
ly efface. 

R. Weal. The deuce! 

Sir Geo. And could you now, condatently with 
your duty as a faithful guardian, recommend my 
union with the daughter of a trader? 

R. Weal, Why, indeed, I ask pardon; I am afraid 
I did not weigh the matter as maturely as I ought. 

Sir Geo, Oh, a horrid, barbarous scheme! 

R. Weal. But then I thought her having the hon- 
our to partake of the same flesh and blood. with your. 
self might prove, in some measure, a kind of fullers. 
earth, to scour out the dirty spots contracted by com. 
merce. | 

Sir Geo. Impossible! 

R. Weal. Besides, here, it has been the practice 
even of peers. 

Sir Geo. Don't mention the unnatural intercours! 
Thank Heav'n, Mr. Richard Wealthy, my education 
has been in another country, where I have been too 
well instructed in the value of nobility to think of 
intermixing it with the offspring of a Bourgeois 
Why, what apology cou'd I make to my children for 
Eving them such a mother? | | 

R. Weal. 1 did not think of that. Then I mui 
* I am afraid, 


* 


Sir Geo. I can afford but little hopes. Tho”, upon 
recollection— s the grisette pretty? 
R. Weal. A parent may be partial: She is thought 
30. 
Sir Geo. Ah, la 7 lie petite Bourgeoise Poor girl, I 
zincerely pity her. And I suppose, to procure her 
mersion from the mercantile mud, no eee den 
wou'd be spar'd. 
R. Weal. Why, to be sure, for such an honour 
one wou'd strain a point. 
Sir Geo. Why then, not totally to destroy your 
opes, I do recollect an edict in favour of Brittany 
that when a man of distinction engages in commerce, 
his nobility is suffered to sleep. 

R. Weal. Indeed! 

Sir Geo. And, upon his quitting the contagious 

connection, he is permitted to resume his rank. | 

R. Weal. That's fortunate. 

Sir Geo, So, nuncle Richard, if you will sell out 
of the stocks, shut up your counting- house, and 
quit St. Mary- axe for Grosvenor- square 

ctice R. Weal, What then? | 

Sir Geo, Why, when your rank has had time to 
urs! WYrouse itself, for I think your nobility, nuncle, has had 
ation a pretty long nap, if the girl's person is pleasing, 
and the purchase-money is adequate to the honour, 

I may in time be prevailed upon to restore her to the 

ight of her family. 

R. Weal. Amazing condescension. 

Sir Geo, Good-nature is my foible, But, upon 


my soul, I would not have gone so far for any body 
lde. | | 


3 
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R. Neal. I can contain no longer. Hear me, 
spendthrift, prodigal, do you know, that in ten days 
your whole revenue won't Oey * a feather to 
adorn your empty head ?— 

Sir Geo. Heyday! what's the matter now? 

RN. Weal. And that you derive every acre of your 
boasted patrimony from your great-uncle, a ee 
boiler ! 

Sir Geo. Infamous aspersion! 

R. Weal. It was his bags, the fruits of his hones 
industry, that preserved your lazy, beggarly nobili. 
ty. His wealth repaired your tottering hall, from 
the ruins of which even the rats had run. 

Sir Geo. Better our name had Pg n, 
portable! soap-boiling, uncle! 

R. Weal. Traduce a trader in the er ot com. 
merce! It is treason against the community; and, 
for ybur punishment, I would have you restored to 
the sordid condition from whence we drew you, and, 
like your predecessors the Picts, stript, painted, 
and fed upon hips, haws, and blackberries. 

Sir Geo. A truce, dear haberdasher. 

RN. Weal. One pleasure I have, that to this god 
you are upon the gallop ; but have a care, the sworl 
hangs but by a thread. When next we meet, non 
me for the master of your fate. | [Ext 
Sir Geo. Insolent mechanic! But that his Bour- 
geois blood would have soiled my sword 


Enter BARON and LOADER. | | 
Sir Wil, What is de matter? | Loa, 
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Sir Geo, A fellow here; upon the credit of a little 
nity, Has dar'd to upbraid me with being sprung 
rom a soap-boiler. 

Sir Wil, Vat, you from the boiler of 50ap? 

Sir Geo. Me! 

Sir Wil. Aha, begar, dat is ances ting—And 
arka you, Mister Monsieur, ha—how dare a you 
ave d'affrontary— | 

Sir Geo. How ? 

Sir Wil. Deimpertinence to sit 1 play wid me? 

Sir Geo, What is this? 

Sir Wil. A beggarly Bourgeois vis-a-vis, a Baron 
ff twenty descents. ; 

Load. But, Baron— 

Sir. Wil. Bygar, I am almost ashamed to win of 
uch a low, dirty—Give me my monies, and let a me 
ever see your face. | | 

Load. Why, but Baron, you mistake this thing; 
know the old buck this fellow prates about. 

Sir Wil. May be. 

Load. Pigeon me, as true a gentleman as the 
rand Signior, He was, indeed, a good-natur'd, 
bliging, friendly fellow ; and being a great judge 
soap, tar, and train-oil, he us'd to have it home 
o his house, and sell it to his nenn, for rea- 
Exit. money, to serve them. l 
our Sir Wil. Was dat all? 

t Load, Upon my honour. 

Sir Mil. Oh dat, dat is anoder e 8 I was 
raid he was negotiant. 
Load, Nothing like it, 


* 
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Enter Dick. 0 

Dick. A gentleman to enquire for Ne. . 

Exit. 

Load. I come A pretty son-of- a- bitch this Ba. | 

ron! Pimps for the man, picks his pocket, and then yo 

wants to kick him out of tie because his un. 

cle was an oilman. ._ - "1 PB; | 

Sir Wil. I beg pardon, Chevalier, I was mistake. 

Sir Geo. Oh, don't mention it; had the flam been 
fact, your behaviour was natural enough. | 


Enter Loapes. | | 
Load. Mr. Smirk, the auctioneer. 
Sir Geo. Show him in by all means. 


| | [Exit Loader. | 
Sir Wil. You have affair, 50 
Sir Geo. If you'll walk into the next room, they B. 
will be finished in five minutes. [Exit Sir Willian, m 


p 5 ? \ 
Enter LOADER, with SHIFT as SMIRK. 


Load. Here master Smirk, this is the gentleman. ire 

Hark'e, Knight, did I not tell you old Moll was your 

mark ? Here she has brought you a pretty piece of WIG 

man's meat already; as sweet as a nosegay, and a 

ripe as a cherry, you rogue. Dispatch him, mean 

time we'll manage the girl. (Exit, m 
Smirk. You are the principal. | g1 
Sir Geo. Even so. TI have, Mr. Smirk, some e 

things of a considerable value, which I want to dis- iſ: 

pose of immediately. | hi 
Smirk, You have ? | 01 


xit. 
Ba. 
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Sir Geo. Could you assist me & 

Smirk. Doubtless: 

Sir Geo. But directly? | a 

Smirk. We have an auction at twelve. Pl add 
your cargo to the catalogue. 8 0 

Sir Geo. Can that be done? 

Snirk, Every day's practice: it is for the credit of 
the sale. Last week, amongst the yaluable effects 
of a gentleman going abroad, I sold a choice collec- 
tion of china, with a curious service of plate; though 
the real party was never master of above two Delf 
dishes and a dozen of pewter in all his life. 

Sir Geo, Very artificial, But this must be cons 
ceal'd. | 

Smirk, Bury'd here. Oh, many an aigrette and 
ſolitaire have I sold, to discharge a lady's play debt. 
But then we must know the parties, otherwise it 
might be knock'd down to the husband himself.— 
Ha, ha. —Hey ho! 

Sir Geo, True. Upon my word, your profeasion 
requires parts. 

Smirk, Nobody's more. Did you ever hear, Sir 
George, what first brought me into the business? 

Sir Geo. Never. 

Smirk, Quite an accident, as I may say. You 
must have known my predecessor, Mr. Prig, the 

greatest man 1n the world in his way, aye, or that 
ever was, or ever will be; quite a jewel of a man: 
he would touch you up a lot; there was no resisting 
him. He wow'd force you to bid whether you wou'd 
or no. I shall never see his equal; 


E 2 
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Sir Geo. You are modest, Mr. Smirk. EI 

Smirk. No, no, but his shadow. Far be it from me 
to vie with that great man, But as I was saying, my 
predecessor Mr. Prig, was to have a sale, as it might 
be on a Saturday. On Friday, at noon, I shall nevet 
forget the day, he was suddenly seized with a violent 
. Tholic. - He sent for me to his bed-side, squeez' d me 
by the hand; dear Smirk, said he, what an accident! 
You know what is to-morrow ; the greatest shoy 
this season; prints, pictures, — butterflies, 
medals, and minionettes, all the world will be there; 
Lady Dy Joss, Mrs. Nankyn, the Duchess of Dupe, 
and every body at all: you see my state, it will be 
impossible for me to mount. What can I do? It 
was not for me you know to advise that * man. 

Sir Geo. No, no, | 
_  Smirk. At last, looking wishfully at me, Smirk, 
says he, d'you love me Mr. Prig, can you doubt 
it ?—I1l put it to the test, says he; supply my place 
to-morrow. I, eager to show my love, rashly and 
rapidly replied, —I will. 

Sir Geo. That was bold. | 

Smnirk. Absolute madness ! But I had gone too fat 
to recede. Then the point was, to prepare for the 
awful occasion. The first want that occurred tome 
was a wig, but this was too material an article tode- 
pend on my own judgment; I resolved to consult 
my friends. I told them the affair—Y ou hear, gen- 
tlemen, what has happened ; Mr. Prig, one of 
greatest men in his way the world ever saw, or eve! 
will, quite a jewel af a man, taken with a violent fit 


to me 
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of the cholic; to-morrow, the greatest show this sea- 


son; prints, pictures, bronzes, butterflies, medals, 
and minionettes; every body in the world to be 
there; Lady Dy Joss, Mrs. Nankyn, Duchess of 


Dupe, and all mankind: it being impossible he 
should mount, I have consented to sell— They 
star dit is true, gentlemen. Now I should be glad 


to have your opinions as to a wig. They were di- 
vided: some recommended a tye, others a bag; one 
mentioned a bob, but was soon over rul'd. Now, for 
my part, I own I rather inclin'd to the bag; but to 
avoid the imputation of rashness, I resolved to'take 
Mrs. Smirk's judgment, my wife, a dear good woman, 
fine in figure, high in taste, a superior genius, and 
knows old china like a Nabob. 

Sir Geo. What was her decision? 

Smirk. I told her the case. My dear, you know 
what has happened. My good friend Mr. Prig, the 
greatest man in the world, in his way, that ever was, 
or ever will be, quite a jewel of a man, a violent fit of 
the cholic—the greatest show this season to-morrow, 
pictures, and every thing in the world; all the world 
will be there : now, as it is impossible he should, I 
mount in his stead. You know the importance of a 
wig ; I have ask'd my friends some recommended 
a tye, others a bag, what is your opinion? Why, to 
deal freely, Mr. Smirk, says she, a tye for your 
round, regular, smiling face, would be rather too 


formal, and a bag rather too boyish, deficient in dig- 


nity for the solemn occasion; were I worthy to ad- 
vie, you should wear a something between both. 


TCL — . -w 


FT be 8 if you don't mean a major. 13 * 
the hint, and a major it was. 

Sir Gea. So, that was fixt. 

Smirk. Finally. But next day when'l I came to 
mount the rostrum, then was the trial. My limbs 
shook, and my tongue trembled. The first lot wa 
achamber-utensil, in Chelsea china, of the pea- green 
pattern. It occasioned a great laugh; but I got 
through it. Her Grace, indeed, gave me great en- 
couragement. I overheard her whisper to Lady Dy, 
upon my word Mr. Smirk does it very well. Ver 
well, indeed, Mr, Smirk, addressing herself to me, 


I made an acknowledging bow to her Grace , asin 


duty bound. But one flower flounced involuntarily 
from me that day, as I may say. I remember Dr. 
Trifle called it enthusiastic, and N it a pre. 
sage of my future greatness, 

Sir Geo. What was that? 

Smirk. Why, Sir, the lot was a guido: a single 
figure, a marvellous fine performance; well pre- 
sery'd, and highly finish'd. It stuck t five-and- 
forty; I, charm'd with the picture and piqu'd at the 
people, A-going for five- and - forty, nobody more 
than five-and-forty ?——Pray Ladies and Gentlemen, 
look at this piece, quite flesh and blood, and only 
wants a touch from the torch of Prometheus to start 
from the canvass and fall a bidding. A general 
plaudit ensu'd; I bow'd, and in three minutes 
knock'dit down at sixty-three, ten. 

Sir Geo, That was a stroke at least n to your 
master. 5 


* 
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Smirk. O dear mel you did not know the great 
man, alike in every thing. He had as much to say 
upon a ribbon as a Raphael. His manner too was 
inimitably fine. I remembex, they took him off at 
the play-house, some time ago; pleasant, but wrong. 
Public characters should not be sported Oe OY 
are sacred But we lose time. 


Sir Geo. Oh, in the lobby, on the table, you will 


find the particulars. 

Smirk, We shall see you. T here will be a world 
of company. I shall please you, But the great ni- 
cety of our art is, the eye. Mark how mine skims 
round the room. Some bidders are shy, and only 


advance with a nod ; but I nail them. One, two, 
three, four, five. You will be surpriz'd—Ha, ha, 


ha,—heigh ho 1 [ Exeunt, 


— 


THE END OF THE SECOND Acr. 
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ACT III. 


Enter Six GEORGE and LOADER, 


8 ir George. 


, Ts op 


A MOST infernal run. Let's see. (Pulls out « 
card). Loader a thousand, the Baron two, Tally 
Enough to beggar a banker. Every shilling 
of Transfer's supply exhausted ! nor will even the 
sale of my moveables prove sufficient to discharge 
my debts. Death and the devil ! In what a compli- 


cation of calamities has a few days plung d me | And 
no resource ; | 
Load, Knight, here's old Moll come to wait on t 
you; she has brought the tid-bit I spoke of. Shall 
I bid her send her in? 
Sir Geo, Pray do. [Exit Loader, 1 
Enter Mrs. Cors and Lucy. b 
Mrs. Cole. Come along Lucy. You bashful bag- 
gage, I thought I had silenc'd your scruples. Don't p 
you remember what Mr. Squintum said? A woman's 
not worth saving, that won't be guilty of a swinging ye 
Sin ; for then they have matter to repent upon. th 
Here, your honour, I leave her to your management. vi 
She is young, tender, and timid ! does not knov 
what is for her own good : but your honour wil - 


zoon teach her. I would willingly stay, but I mus 
not lose the lecture. Ext 
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Sir Geo. Upon my credit, a fine figure! Aukward 
Can't produce her publickly as mine! but she will 
do for private amusement—Will you be seated, Miss? 
Dumb ! quite a picture]! She too wants a touch 
of the Promethean torch—Will you be so kind, 


' Ma'am, to walk from your frame and take a chair? 


—Come, prithee, why so coy? Nay, I am not very 
adroit in the custom of this country. I suppose I 
must conduct you Come, Miss. 

Lucy. O, Sir | 

Sir Geo. Child! 

| Lucy. If you have any humanity, spare me. 

Sir Geo. In tears! What can this mean! Artifice. 
A project to raise the price, I suppose. Look'e, my 
dear, you may save this piece for another occasion. 
It won't do with me; I am no novice—So, child, a a 
truce to your ds. 1 beg. 

Lucy. Indeed you wrong me, Sir; indeed you 4 | 

Sir Geo. Wrong you! how came you here, and for 
what purpose > | | 

Lucy. A shameful one. I know it all; and yes 
believe me, Sir, I am innocent. 

Sir Geo. Oh, I don't question that. Vour pious 
patroness is a proof of your innocence. 

Lucy. What can 1 say to gain your credit? And 
yet, Sir, strong as appearances are against me, by all 
that's holy, you see me here, a poor distrest, in- 
voluntary victim. 

Sir Geo. Her style's above the common class; her 


tears are real.— Rise, child. — How the ach creature 
trembles ! 
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Lucy. Say then I am safe. 
Sir Geo. Fear nothing. 


Lucy. May Heaven reward you.—I cannot. ; 
Sir Geo. Prithee, child, collect yourself, and help - 
me to unravel this mystery. You came hither Wile i 
lingly ? There was no force ? 6 
Lucy. None. | | g 
Sir Geo. You know Mrs. Coie = 
Lucy. Too well. 8 
Sir Geo. How came you then to trust her? 
Lucy. Mine, Sir, is a tedious inen tale. 1 
Sir Geo. And artless too? b 
Lucy. As innocence. 1 
Sir Geo. Give it me. 
Lucy. It will tire you. | l 
Sir Geo. Not if it be true. Be just, and you will 
find me generous. | 
Lucy. On that, Sir, I rely'd in venturing hither. 1 
Sir Geo. You did me justice. Trust me with all fa 
your story. II you deserve, depend upon my pro- 8 


tection. 
Lucy. Some months ago, Sir, I was consider'd as 
the joint heiress of a respectable wealthy merchant ; 
dear to my friends, happy in my n and my 64 
father's favourite. * 
Sir Geo. His name. | of 
Lucy. There you must pardon me. Unkind and 
cruel tho' he has been to me, let me discharge the 
duty of a daughter; suffer in silence, nor beang © re- 
roach on him who gave me being. 
Sir Geo, I applaud your piety, 
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Lucy. At this happy period, my father, judging an 
addition of wealth must bring an increase of happi- 
ness, resolved to unite me with a man sordid in, his 
mind, brutal in his manners, and riches his only re- 
commendation. My refusal of this ill-suited match, 
though mildly given, enflamed my father's temper, 
naturally choleric, alienated his affections, and ba- 


nisli'd me his house, distrest and destitute. 


Sir Geo. Wow'd no friend receive you? 

Lucy. Alas, how few are friends to the unfortunate! 
Besides, I knew, Sir, such a step wou'd be consider'd 
by my father as an appeal from his justice. I therefore 
retir'd to a remote corner of the town, trusting, as 
my only advocate, to the tender calls of e in 
his cool reflecting hours. 

Sir Geo. How came you to know this woman? 

Lucy. Accident plac'd me in a house, the mistress 
of which professed the same principles with my in- 
famous conductress. There, as enthusiasm is the 
child of melancholy, I caught the infection. A con- 
tant attendance on their assemblies procured me the 
acquaintance of this woman, whose extraordinary 


zeal and devotion first drew my attention and con- 
hidence. I trusted her with my story, and in return, 


receiv'd the warmest invitation to take the protection 
of her house. This 1 unfortunately accepted. 

Sir Geo. Unfortunately, indeed | 

Lucy. By. the decency of appearances, I was some 
ume imposed upon; but an accident which, you will 
excuse my repeating, revealed all the horror of my 
ituation, I will not trouble you with a recital of all 
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- thearts ur'd to beduce me: happily they hitherto 


have fail'd. But this morning I was acquainted with 
my destiny; and no other election left me, but im- 
mediate compliance or a jail. In this desperate con- 
dition, you cannot wonder, Sir, at my choosing ra- 
ther to rely on the generosity of a gentleman, than the 
humanity of a creature insensible to pity, and void of 
every virtue. 

Sir Geo. The event shall zustify your choice. Vou 
have my faith and honour for your security. For 
tho? I can't boast of my own goodness, yet I have an 
honest feeling for afflicted virtue; and, however un- 
fashionable, a spirit that dares afford it protection. 
Give me your hand. As soon as I have dispatch'd 
some pressing business here, I will lodge you in an 
asylum, sacred to the distresses of your sex; where 
indigent beauty is guarded from temptations, and de- 
luded innocence rescued from infamy. | 

| | | [ Exeunt, 


| Enter SHIFT. 

Zooks, I have toild like a horse; quite tir'd by 
Jupiter. And what shall I get for my pains? The 
old fellow here talks of making me easy for lite. 
Easy! and what does he mean by easy? He'll make 
me an exciseman, I suppose, and so with an inkhborn 
at my button-hole, and a taper switch in my hand, I 
Shall run about gauging of beer barrels. No, that 
will never do. This lad here is no fool. Foppisb, 
indeed. He does not want parts, no, nor principles 
neither. I overheard his scene with the girl, I this 
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I may trust him. 1 have a great mind to venture it. 


It is a shame to have him dup'd by this old don. It 
must not be. I'll in and unfold—Ha !—Egad 1 
have a thought too, which, if my heir apparent can 
execute, I shall still lie conceal'd, me perhaps be re- 
warded on both sides. - 
I have it, —'tis engender'd, piping hot. | 
And now, Sir 1 Pl march you with a plot. 
[ Exit „ 


Enter Six WILLIAM 920 RICHARD Wea LTHY. 
R. Weal. Well, I suppose, by this time you are sa- 


tisfied what a scoundrel you have brought into the 
world, and are ready to finish your foolery. 

Str Mil. Got to the catastrophe, good brother, 

R. Weal. Let us have it over then. | 

Sir Wil. T have already alarmed all his trades- 
men. I suppose we shall soon have him here, with 
a legion of bailiffs and constables.—Oh, have you my 
will about you ? a 

R. Weal. Ves, yes. 5 

Sir Wil. It is almost time to produce it, or read him 
the clause that relates to his rejecting your daughter. 
That will do his business. But they come. I must 
return to my character. | 


Enter SHIPT. 
Shift. Sir, Sir, we are all in the wrong box; our 
«heme is blown up; your son has detected Loader 
and Tally, and is playing the very devil within. 
Sir Wil. Oh, the bunglersl - 
F 
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Sit. Now for it, youngster. 


Enter Six GEORGE, driving in LOADER and another, 

Sir Geo. Rascals, robbers, that, like the locust, 
mark the road you have taken by the ruin and de- 
solation you leave behind you. 

Load. Sir George! 

Sir Geo. And can youth, however cautious, be 
guarded against such deep- laid, complicated villainy? 
Where are the rest of your diabolical crew? your 


auctioneer, usurer, and 0, Sir, are you here? I 
am glad you have not escaped us, however. in 
Sir Wil. What de devil is de matter? 1 2 m 
Sir Geo. Your birth, which believe an imposition, 
preserves you, however, from the discipline those 
rogues have receiv'd. A baron —a nobleman—a | 
Sharper! O shame! It is enough to banish all con- 
fidence from the world. On whose faith can we re- the 
ly, when those, whose honour is held as sacred asan let 


oath, unmindful of their dignity, descend to riyal jus 
pick- pockets in their infamous arts. What are these? the 
(pulls out dice, ) pretty implements! The fruits of wh 


your leisure hours! they are dexterously done. che 
You have a fine mechanical turn. Dick secure the pal 
door. | | the 

1 ty. 


Mrs. Cour, ſpeaking as entering. 

Mrs. Cole. Here I am at last. Well, and howis 
your honour, and the little en 2—Blezsme! rec 
what is the matter here? 
Sir Geo. Iam, Madam, treating your friends with 
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' cold collation, and you are opportunely come for 


your share. The little gentlewoman is safe, and in 
much better hands than you designed her. Abomi- 
nable hypocrite! who, tottering under the load of ir- 
reverent age and infamous diseases, inflexibly pro- 
ceed in the practice of every vice, impiously pros- 
tituting the most sacred institutions to the most in- 
fernal purposes. 
Mrs. Cole. I hope your Honour 
Sir Geo. Take her away, As you have been sin- 
gular in your penitence, you ought to be distinguish'd 
in your penance; which I promise you, shall be 
most ne and plentifully bestow'd. 
[ Exit Mrs. Cole. 
Enter Dicx. | 
Dick. The constables, Sir. Enter Constables, 
Sir Geo. Let them come in, that I may consign 
these Gentlemen to their care. [To Sir Wil ] Your 
letters of nobility you will produce in a court of 
justice. Tho', if I read you right, you are one of 
those indigent, itinerent nobles of your on creation, 


which our reputation for hospitality draws hither in 


shoals, to the shame of our understanding, the im- 
pairing of our fortunes, and when you are trusted, 
the betraying of our designs. Officers, do your du- 
ty. | 

Sir Wil. Why, don't you know me? 

Sir Geo. Just as I guess d. An imposter. He has 
recover*d the free use of his tongue already. | 

Str Wil. Nay, but George. 

Sir Geo, Insolent familiarity ! away with him, 

F 3 
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Sir Wil. Hold, hold a moment. Brother Rich. 


— TY 


Sir Geo. My father aps ! Thus let me gre the , 
blessing. | a 
17 Sir Wil. Alive! . and I believe I han- t be in in : 
= a hurry to die again. 

i * Sir Geo. But, dear Sir, the report of your death 

—— and this disguise to what 
Sir Wil. Don't ask any questions. Your uncle 
will tell you all. For my part, I am sick of he 
scheme, 

R. Weal. I told you ; what would become of poue 

olitics. 

Sir Wil. You did so, but if it had not been for 
those clumsy scoundrels, the plot was as good a plot 
—O George, such discoveries I have to make, 
Within I'll unravel the whole. 

Sir Geo. Perhaps, Sir, I may match em. 

Shift. Sir. ' [ Pulls him by the sleeve. 

Sir Geo. Never fear. It is impossible, gentlemen, 
to determine your fate, till this matter is more fully 
explain'd; till when keep em safe in nn. 
Do you know them, Sir? 


Sir Wil. Ves, hut that's more than they did me. 


”- 


fl ard, set this matter to rights. | . 1 
| . R. Weal. Don't you know him? | s 
3 Sir Geo. Know T_T the very een is an al. b 
. | front. 
1 R. Meal. Nay, I don't n at it. Tis . i 
Cr ther, you fool. 85 
Wi Sir Geo. My father? Impouible 1 5 
| il Sir Wil. That may be, but *tis true. 


— — 
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I can cancel your debts there, and, F believe, prevail 
on those gentlemen to refund too——But you have 
been a sad profligate young dog, George. 

Sir Geo. I can't boast of my goodness, Sir, but IL 
think I could produce you a * that L am not s 
totally destitute of, 

Sir Wil. Ay 1 why then prithee do. 

Sir Geo. I have, Sir, this day, resisted a tempta» 
tion, that greater pretenders to moraliiy might have, 
yielded to. But I will trust myself no longer, and 
must crave your interposition and protection. 

Sir Wil. To what: 

Sir Geo. 1 will attend you with the explanation i in 
an instant. [ Exit. 

Sir Wil. Prithee, Shift, what does he mean ? 

Shift. 1 believe I can guess. 

Sir Wil, Let us have it. 

Shift. I $uppose the affair I overheard just now z 
a prodigious fine, elegant girl, faith, that, discarded 
by her family, for refusing to marry her grandfather, 
fell into the hands of the venerable lady you saw; 
who being the kind caterer for your son's amuse- 
-ments, brought her hither for a purpose obvious 
enough. But the young gentleman, touched with her 
story, truth, and tears, was converted from the spoil- 
er of her honour to the protector of her innocence. 

Sir Wil. Lookee there, brother, did not I tell you 

that George was not so bad at the bottom 
R. Weal. This does indeed atone for half the 
But they are here. ü 


13 
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55 Enter Sir 88 5 Lock” 


Sir " Fear n Madam, you may ral 
rely on the 
- Lucy. My father! 

R. Weal. Lucy! 

Lucy. O, Sir, can you forgive your Poor distrest, 
unhappy girl? You scarce can guess how hardly I've 
been us'd since my banishment from your parental 
roof. Want, pining want, anguish, and shame, * 
been my constant partners. g 

Sir Wil. Brother! 1 

Sir Geo. Sir! | 

Lucy. Father! | 

R. Weal. Rise, child, tis I must ask thee forgive. 
ness. Canst thou forget the woes I've made thee 
suffer? Come to my arms once more, thou darling 
of my age.— What mischief had my rashness nearly 
completed. Nephew, I scarce can thank you as J 
ought, but— 

Sir Geo. I am richly paid, in being the happy in- 
sStrument—Yet, might I urge a wish 

R. Weal. Name it. 

Sir Geo. That you would forgive my follies of to- 
day; and, as I have been providentially the occasion- 
al guardian of your daughter's honour, that yu 
would bestow on me that right for life. _ 

R. Weal. That must depend on Lucy ; her wil, 
not mine, shall now direct her choice What says 
your father? 


Sir Wil. Me! Oh, I'M chow you in an instant. 


— 
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Give me your hands. There children now you are 
joined; and the devil ake him that wishes to part 
von. 

Sir Geo. I thank you for us both. 

R. Weal. Happiness attend you. | 

Sir Wil. Now, brother, I hope you will allow me 
to be a good plotter. All this 1 was brought to bear 
by my means. 

Shift, With my axaivtance, I hope, you N mou 
Sir. 

Sir Wil. That's true, home Shift, and thou shalt 
be richly rewarded; nay, George shall be your friend 
too. This Shift is an ingenious fellow, let me tell 
you, SON. 1 

Sir Geo. I am no stranger to his abilities, Sir. But 
if you please, we will retire. The various struggles 
of this fair sufferer require the soothing softness of 


' asister's love. And now, Sir, I hope your fears for 


me are over; for had I not this motive to restrain 
my follies, yet I now know the town too well to be 
ever its bubble, and will take care to WET at 
least, 

Some more estate, and principe, and wit, 

Than brokers, bawds, and gamesters shall think fit. 


SHIFT, addressing himself to Sir GEORGE. 
And what becomes of your poor servant Shift d 
Your father talks of lending me a lift— 
A great man's promise, when his turn is serv'd 1 | 
Capons, on promises, wou'd soon be starv'd.; : 
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No, on myself alone I-II now rely: 

Gad I've a thriving traffic in my eye - | 
Near the mad mansions of Moorfields I'll bawl; 
Friends, fathers, mothers, sisters, sons, and all, 
Shut up your shops, and listen to my call. 
With labour, toil, all second means dispense, 
And live a rent- charge upon Providence. 

Prick up your ears; a story now I ll tell, 


„„ Fas 


Which once a widow and her child befel; 

I knew the mother and her daughter well. 

Poor, it is true, they were; but never wanted, 
For whatsoë er they ask d, was always granted: 
One fatal day the matron's truth was try'd, 
She wanted meat and drink, and fairly cry'd. 
LCMHild.] Mother, you cry! [Moth.J Oh, child, I've 
| got no bread. 

-[Ckild.) What matters that? Why Providence an't 
dead 

With reason good, this truth the child might say, 
For there came in at noon, that very day, 
Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton, 

A better sure a table ne'er was put on: 

Ay, that might be, ye cry, with those poor souls; 
But we ne'er had a rasher for the coals. 

And d'ye deserve it ? How dye spend your days? 
In pastimes, prodigality, and plays! | 
Let's go see Foote! ah, Foote's a precious limb! 
Old Nick will soon a foot-ball make of him! 
For foremost rows in side-boxes you shove, 


Think you to meet with side- boxes above? 
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Where giggling girls and powder d fops ww it, 
No, you will all be cramm'd into the pit, 
And croud the house for Satan's benefit. 
Oh! what you snivel ? well, do so no more, 
Drop, to atone, your money at the door, 
And, it I please, —I'II give it to the poor. 
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| No, on myrelf alone I'll now rely: 

Gad Vve a thriving traffic in my eye - 
Near the mad mansions of Moorfields I'll bawl; 
Friends, fathers, mothers, sisters, sons, and all, q 
Shut up your shops, and listen to my call. 
With labour, toil, all second means dispense, 
And live a rent-charge upon Providence. 

Prick up your ears; a story now Tl tell, 

Which once a widow and her child befel; 
I knew the mother and her daughter well. 

Poor, it is true, they were; but never wanted, 
For whatsoe'er they ask'd, was always granted: 
One fatal day the matron's truth was try'd, 

She wanted meat and drink, and fairly cry'd. 
[Ckild.J Mother, you cry! LMot i.] Oh, child, I've 
got no bread. 

"[Child.] What matters that? Why Providence an't 
dead! 

With reason good, this truth the child might say, 
For there came in at noon, that very day, 

Bread, greens, potatoes, and a leg of mutton, 

A better sure a table ne'er was put on: 

Ay, that might be, ye cry, with those poor souls; 
But we ne'er had a rasher for the coals. 

And d'ye deserve it? How d'ye spend your days? 
In pastimes, prodigality, and plays! 

Let's go see Foote! ah, Foote's a precious limb! 
Old Nick will soon a foot-ball make of him! 
For foremost rows in side- boxes you shove, 
Think you to meet with side-boxes above? 
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No, you will all be cramm'd into the pit, 


Where giggling girls and powder'd fops may Sit, 
And croud the house for Satan's benefit. j 
Oh! what you snivel ? well, do so no more, 

brop, to atone, your money at the door, j 


And, it I please,—Þ'll give it to the poor. 
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Some Account of Mr. Murphy. 


To this gentleman the stage is considerably in- 
debted; as from his elegagt and marking pen, se- 
veral productions have from time to time appeared 
which will long rank in the list of its distinguished 
ornaments. But to the stage alone, Mr. Murphy's 
genius has by no means been confined. To his 
judgment, as well as to his taſte, may be attributed 
the best edition extant, and indeed the only valu- 
able one, of the works complete of that first of no- 
vel writers, HENRY FIELDING ; to which he has 
subjoined a life of his author, which reflects infinite 
credit on his abilities as a biographer. As a poli- 
tician, Mr. Murphy has occasionally stepped for- 
ward, with no inconsiderable degree of merit. Here 
we find his diction at once elegant, firm, and inge- 
nous ; and it is universally acknowledged, that the 
party he espoused, and that was honoured with the 
aid of such talents, had every reason to be proud 
of such an advocate. 

Mr. Murphy is a native of Ireland. While but 
a youth, being designed by his friends for trade, he 
was engaged in the counting-house of a respectable 
merchant. But not duly considering the bent of his 
luclinations, their designs were frustrated. The 


o 
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dullness of the desk, and the shackles of confine. © 


ment, were ill suited to a mind glowing with the 
fire of genius, and which had made its own election. 
Partial to the stage, and to its members, he interested 
himself so deeply in a theatrical dispute which took 
place at Corke, as to give umbrage to his superior, 
who discharged him from an employment which 
there is no doubt he was very willing to relinquish. 

Mr. Murphy now left Ireland, and repaired to 
London, where he most likely judged it convenient 
to apply to business, in which however he remained 
not long. His taste for literature was not to be 
checked ; to disinclinarion, neglect succeeded, and 
in a very little time he took a final leave of a situ- 
ation for which he was never formed, and entered 
upon another more congenial to his disposition. 

In other words, he commenced writer; in which 
capacity he asserted his claim to public support in 
a work entitled The Gray's-Inn Journal, which he 
brought forward in the year 1752, and continued 
till the year 1754, when he N trom the study 
to the stage. 

His Bras appearance was on the 18th of October 
in the same year, on the boards of Covent-garden 
theatre; and his character, that of Othello; in 
which, notwithstanding the perfe& knowledge of 
his author, aided by a good voice and a graceful 
figure, his success was not very great. Till the 
close of the season he appeared occasionally; his 
fine judgment preserved him from giving offence; 
but he remained a stranger to those bursts of ap- 
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plause which accompan the performances of the 
favoured sons and daughters of the mimic scene. 

The following season he shifted his ground, and 
appeared on the stage of Old Drury, where he res 
mained till its close, and then took his final leave 
of a profession in which he saw no prospect of dis- 
tinguishing himself to any great advantage; and rey 
turned to his forme employment as an author; in 
which he was sure to exert his talents in a manner 
more eligible to his fame and to his fortune. 

At this time the rage of party was excessive; and 
taking the unpopular side, Mr. Murphy, on the 
6th of November 1756, commenced a periodical 
paper called The Test, which was replied to by the 
late Owen Ruffhead, Esg. in another print, which he 
named The Contest. 

Aware of the precarious state of an author Mr, 
Murphy determined to study the law; but, on his 
first application to the gocieties of both the Temple 
and Gray's Inn, he had the mortification of being 


refused admission, on the illiberal ground of his 


having acted on the stage. He was, however, ad- 
mitted a member of Lincoln s-Ian, and in due time 
called to the bar. 

When his present majesty came to the throne, he 
employed his elegant and forceful pen against a 
well- remembered paper, published at that period 
under the title of The North Briton ; and for a con- 
tiderable time gave to the town a weekly _— 
named The Auditor. 
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It was not long after this that Mr. Murphy re. 
nounced the world of politics, and it was generally 
imagined that he retreated from it in disgust; occa- 
sioned by the improper conduct ot certain members 
ol the party whose cause he had defended. 

He now applied himself to the duties of his 
profession as a lawyer, in which he is at this mo- 
ment as much respetted for his abilities as for his 
Integrity. 

His manners are at once amiable and refined; 
no man was ever more respected by his friends and 
acquaintance than Mr. Murphy; and when the time 
arrives for his paying the debt of nature, society 
will have to mourn the loss of a valuable member, 
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Notwithstanding the variety of interesting pro- 
ductions which have, from time to time, been re. 
presented on the stage with a success honourable to 
the taste of the town, and which still remain its pe- 
culiar favourites; the respectability which mark his 
other writings, and his superior abilities in the line 
of his profession; Mr. Murphy, at this moment, 8 
enjoys not the sunshine of affluence in that degree 
which his superior genius might well entitle him to. 

This real genius usually resides at Hammersmith. 
In the course of the last winter, after many years 
rest from dramatic labour, he produced a tragedy, * 
named The Rival Sisters, which was performed 3} 
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the King's Theatre in the Hay- market by the Drury- 
lane company, with a considerable share ot * 
plause. 

The comedies of Mr. Maids are . upon 
50 chaste a principle, as to ensure to them a lasting 
situation on the stage. They are as well calculated 
to charm in a distant age as in the present. The 
dramatist has in no instance substituted extrava- 
gance for nature; his characters are all such as we 
meet with in real life. His fables are formed on 
the unfailing basis of reason, while the impressive 
moral they convey proves equally honourable to 
his heart as to his understanding. — 

Nor are his tragedies less deserving of our enco- 
mum ; they are rich in the noblest flights of ge- 
nuine poesy, and must ever have their admirers. 

An opinion is gone forth that the latter are better 
suited for the study than the stage; but surely the 
heroine of his GRECIAN DAUGHTER, as repre+- 
sented by a Barry and a Siddons, must check the 
progress of such an opinion, and hoy it void of 
foundation, 

His DeszRT ISLAND presents. an jntgreating tale 
of woe, pictured in such elegant and pathetic lan- 
guage as to render it dear to every reader of sensi- 
bility, The sorrows of Constantia make their way 
© the heart; and till his story is told, we join with 
her in upbraiding the, apparently, perfidious Ferdi- 
nand. The artless innocence and simplicity which 
mark the character of her daughter, heighten the 
effect of the scene, true to nature, and the best in- 
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in picturing the first scene, where Constantia is dis- 
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terests of virtue ; and we cannot but regret, while 
we have a Siddons at the one house, and a Pope at 
the other, that Tue DESERT ISLAND is not brought 
forward with every liberal support in the power of 
a manager to assist its representation. This beau- 
tiful production will in a few weeks be laid before 
our readers. Our artist has been remarkably happy 
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covered by the rock which bears the record of her 
sufferings: and we flatter ourselves, when the pa. 
trons of this undertaking have perused the impres- 
sive little drama, they will conclude, that we have 
not been too lavish in our encomiums. 

Mr. Murphy's last production of TRE 3 
SisTERs, although not equal to his GRPCIAN 


'DavcHTER, may still be considered as a produc- 


tion worthy of its author; and we hope when the 
new theatre is finished, this tragedy will not be left 
out in the list of representations for the season. 
The original heroine of his GxECIAR DAven. 
TER was first known to a London audience on the 


boards of the King's Theatre, From the first night 


of her performance, Mrs. Dancer became the fa- 
vourite of the town ; on the same board), during 
the summer, this inimitable actress and Mr. Barry, 
(whom she afterwards married) appeared in the firs 
characters of Shakespeare and Otway ; and nevet 


were the plays of those great dramatic writers 
assisted by names more respectable than those 


of Barry, Sheridan, Sonden, Lee, Digges, n 
Dancer, ; g 


ter, resided in the summer months at a beautiful 
little villa, which stood on an eminence, surrounded 
by a most captivating plantation, on the banks of 
the Thames, near Kingston; and no mansion an- 
«ers to its name (GRoOVve-Hovss) with more strict 
propriety. Here they dwelt happy in each other, 
and greatly respected by the first families for miles 
around them. i 

On the appearance of the GRECIaN DAUGHTER, 
the Euphrasia of Mrs. Barry was the general topic 
of conversation in every polite company ; as was the 
Evander of Mr. Barry in the same tragedy. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Barry, during the life of the lat. 


Anthony Pasquin, in his CHILDREN OF THEsSPIS, 


thus speaks of her : ; 


In the whirlwind of passion, tho? furious and warm, 
The force of her judgment gave laws to the storm; 
She rov'd the dominions of human ability; 

But stopp'd on the verge, ere she pass'd possibility: 
In piteous EurnRxAs14A she issued her moan, 

Till Melpomone trembled, and wept on her throne; 
Commanded the suite of despair in her face, 

And murder'd the tyrant with terrible grace 

Tho' Siddons' high majesty knew not her mind, 

Her action was excellent, just, and refin'd. 

The Siddons, convuls'd with the cause of her sadness, 
Made the plaints of the heroine border on madness; 
And summon'd amazement in each studied start; 

But Crawford“ effectually wounded the heart ! 


* Some time after the death of Mr. Barry, this lady became the wife 


of Mr. Crawford. There has been some talk of her appearing again on 
0 London Stage, - 
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| i 7 The first knock'd its sentinel down by surprise, 
1 15 The lat gain'd admittance by—pathos and sighs; 
17 And play'd till the tremors increas'd in gradation, 
1K 0 | And the frame was an organ of tender vibration; 
ku All the pulses accorded with cold unanimity, 0 
And the nerves carried woe to the fingers extremity, : 
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TAE first representation of this Piece took place in the geacon 
of 1361, at Drury-lane Theatre, under the direction of its 
Author ; who we are informed was assisted in . business 0 Me 
late Samuel Foote, 15 2 

The uell. remembered Miss Elliot, as ani crane for 12 
beauty, as for her professional excellence, made her first. ab- 
fearance as the heroine of this diverting little drama of Arthur 
Murphy ; to whom the Stage is indelted for Several excellent 
Comedies, dear in the estimation of the sensible and discerning. 

The Critics of that day were lavish in praise of sentimental 
proverbs, with which the novelties "of the Stage were 50mewhat 
overcharged ; and our Author was accused of making = audience 
laugh at the expence of reason and Probability. Now, public 
tate, and daily criticism, take another turn; and 1 can only 
exclaim with the Poet What a change from yesterday. - 

Nothing can Speak more forcibly, in praise of the Writer of 
Tar CiT1ZzEN, than the Tespeftable houses his productions are 
Sure to produce, whenever they are performed. The interest of 
his fables, the brilliant and Sterling wit of his dialogue, and the 
itrong character, true to nature and to genius, will which he 
invests his personages, will ever, let fashion "_ as it 150 8 
ersure to him 4 golid and a lasting. fame. 
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| Dramatis 2 | 


DRURY-LANE. 1 

Old Philpot, - Ms. BaDDELEey 
Young Philpot, - Mx. BannisTER, Jun, 
Sir Jasper Wilding, - Mx. BURTON 

- Young Wilding, = . Mx. R. PALMER 
Beaufort, » Mx. BLAND 
Dapper, 5 - Mg. Fawcerr 
| Quilldrive, Mx. Banks 
Maria, » Miss FaRREN 
Corrinna, - Miss Fee. 
: — 

: COYENT-GARDEN. 

Old Philpot, . Mn. Quick _ 
Young Philpot, + MR. BERNERD 
Sir Jasper Wilding, Mx, Thousox 
Voung Wilding, MR. Davies 
Beaufort, - Mx. MackkApr 
Dapper, Mx. Rock 
Quilldrive, - Mx. PoweLL 
Maria, | „ MRS. Es TEN 
Corrinna, „Miss LEsERVx, 
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ACTY” eb ; 


SCENE—A Room in SIR JASPER W1LDING's House. 


Youxns W1LDING, BEXUFoRT, and WII I. following 
| Wilding, | | | : 


H A, has my dear Beaufort! A fiery young fellow 
like you, melted down into a sighing, love-sick 
dangler after a high heel, a well-turn'd en * a 
short petticoat ! Fo 

Beau, Pry'thee, Wilding, don't  lavgh at me 
Maria's charms 

Mild. Maria's charms | and $0 no- you would 
fain grow wanton-in her praise, and have me listen 
to your raptures about my own sister? Ha, ha, poor 
Beaufort !——lIs my sister at home, Will? 

Will. She is, Sir. $1 

Wild. How long has my father den gone qut? 

Will. This hour, Sir. | 

Wild. Very well. Pray, give Mr. Beaufarvs 


compliments to my sister, and he is come to wait up- 
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I suppos, Charles, 


Sex. 


_ Citizen's daughter, who only saw you last season at 
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on her.—( Exit Will * You vun be glad to see her, 
Beau. Vlive\ tin LI 
Wild. Live but in herpresE nee ! Ho the devil could 
the young baggage raise this riot in your heart? 'Ti 
more than her brother * ever do with any of her 


Beau. Nay, you have no reason to complain; you 
are come up to town, post-haste, to marry a wealthy 


Tunbridge, ks has bern W for you ever 
since. 

Wild. Tis more than 1 * for her; ind, to tell 
you the truth, more than I believe abs does for me 
his is a match of prudence, man! bargain and 
sale! My reyerend dad and the old put of a citizen 

finished the business at Lloyd's coffee-house by inch 


of candle=a mere transferring of property 
Give your son to my daughter, and I will give my 


daughter to your son. That's the whole affair; and 


o 1 am just arrived to consummate the nuptials. 


Beau. Thou art the happiest fellow 

Wild. Happy! so I am hat should I be other- 
wise for? If Miss neee wy wal, I __ the 
name 


Beau, Well! n 16 80 liks you——Min Sally 
Philpot. 
Wild. Ay 1 very Gb le Sally Philpot— 
she will bring fortune sufficient to pay off an old in- 
cumberance upon the family- estatę, and my father i 


ts settle handsomely upon me and 80 I have ret · 


$0n to be contented, have not 1 ? 


481, 
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Act I. 


* Beau. And you are willing to marry her wut 
neck one spark of love for her? 


Mild. Love!—Why, I make myself en 
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Id enough by marrying, don't I, without being in love 
is into the bargain? What! am I to pine for a girl 
er that is willing to go to bed to me? Love of all 
| things !— My dear Beaufort, one sees so many 
ou breathing raptures about each other before marriage, 
hy and dinning their insipidity into the ears of all their 
at acquaintance : „ My dear Ma'am, don't you think | 
ver « him a sweet man? a Charminger creature never | 
| * was. Then he on his side—My life! my angel! f 
tell «oh! she's a paradise of ever-blooming sweets.“ f 
me And then in a month's time, „He's a perfidious | 
and « wretch! I wish I had never seen his face——the ., i 
zen « devil was in me when I had any thing to say to Ki 
nch „him.“ Oh 1 damn her for an inanimated ö 
* e piece — I wish she'd poison'd herself, with all 4 
my my heart.” That is ever the way; and so you see 4 
and love is all nonsense; well enough to furnish ro- F 
„ mances for boys and girls at rener WW 
| that is all, take my word for it. 4 f 
her- | Beau, Pho! that is idle talk ; and the 1 mean time | 
t the Iam ruin'd. 
Mild. How so? * 
Sally Beau. Why, you know the old couple have dar- 
| gain'd your sister away. | 
— Wild. Bargain'd her away! and will you esd 
d in- you are in love!] Can you look tamely on, and see 


her is her barter'd away at Garraway's,like logwood, coch. 
ret · aneal, or indigo? Marry her privately, man, and 
ben it secret till my affair is over. 
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Beau. My dear inn will you propose it to 
her ? | 

Wild. With all my heart—She i is very long a-com- 
ing I'll tell you what, if she has a fancy for you, 
carry her off at once But perhaps she has a mind 
to this cub of a citizen, Miss Sally's brother, 

Beau. Oh, no! he's her aversion. 

Wild. J have never seen any of the family, but 

my wife that is to be—my father-in law and my 
brother-in-law, I know nothing of them. What 
sort of a fellow is the son? 
' Beau. Oh! adiamond of the first water! uy 
Sir! a blood | every night at this end of the town; 
at twelve next day he sneaks about the Change, in 
alittle bit of a frock and a bob-wig, and looks like a 
sedate ne in the eyes of all who behold 
him. 

Wild. Upon my mt a n of opirit, 

Beau. Spirit z-——he drives a phæton two story 
high, keeps his girl at this end of the town, and is the 
gay George Philpot all round Covent-Garden. 

Wild. Oh, brave !——and the father: 
Beau. The father, Sir But here comes Maria; 
—take his picture from her. | [She sings within, 

Wild. Hey! she is musical this morning ;—she 
holds her usual spirits, I find. 

Beau. Ves, yes, the spirit of eighteen, with the 
idea of a lover in her head, 

Wild. Ay, and such a lover as you aca twthangh 
still in her teens, she can play upon all your foibles, 
and treat you as she does her monkey,—tickle you, 
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torment you, enrage you, sooth you, exalt you, depress 
you, pity you, laugh at you,. Ecce s:gnum, 


4 


Enter MARIA singing. 
The same giddy girl nenen FRO my 
dear—— 
Maria, Have done; brother; 11 me have wy own 
way! will go through my song. 


y Wild, I have not seen 19 8 this age; aa me how 
at ] do? 0 
| Maria, I won't ask you © how_you do“ -I won't 
1 take any notice of you don't know you. 

1; Mild. Do you know this ratings en? ? wilt oo 
in speak to him? a 
2 Maria. No, I won't ven to him; I'll sing to him 
Id —'tis my humour to sing. [Sin gs. 


Beau. Be serious but for a OY Maria ! my all 
depends upon it. 
y Maria. Oh, sweet Sir 1 you are dying, are you ? 
the then positively I will sing the song; for it is a de- 
Leription of yourself—mind it, Mr. Beaufort—mind 
it——Brother, how do you do? (kjsses him.) Say 


ia; nothing; don't interrupt me. [Sings, 
TR Wild. Have you scen your city lover yet? 
che Maria. No; but I long to see him; I fancy he i is 

a curiosity. , 
the Beau. Long to see him! Maria? 


Maria, Ves, long to see him (Beaufort fiddles 
ugh with his lip, and looks thoughtful. ) Brother, brother! 
les, {goes to him ſoftly, beckons him to look at Beaufort) a 
you, you see that > ( mimicis him). mind him; ha, ha! 
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Beau. Make me ridiculous if you will, Maria, 80 

you don't make me unhappy by marrying this citizen. 

Maria. And would, you not have me marry, Sir? 

What, I must lead a single life to please you, must1? 

. my word, you are a pretty gentleman to 

make laws for me. Sings. 
Can it be, or by lau, or by equity said, 

That a comely young girl ought to die an old maid? 
Mild. Come, come, Miss Pert, compose yours lf 
a little — this will never do. 

Maria. My cross, ill-natur'd brother ! but it will 
do——Lord! what, do you both call me hither to 
Plague me? I won't stay among ye—&. em! 
Phoneur running away) @ Vhoneur, 

Mild. Hey, hey, Miss Notable} come back; pray, 
Madam, come back— [Forces her back.. 
Maria. Lord of heaven! what do you want ? 
Wild. Come, come, truce with your frolics, Miss 
Hoyden, and behave like a sensible girl; we have 
Serious business with you. > 
Maria. Have you? Well, come, I will be sensible 
there, I blow all my folly away Tis gone, tis 
gone—and now I'll talk sense; come——ls that a 
sensible face? 

Wild. Poh, poh, be quiet, and hear what we have 
to say to you. 5 
Maria. I will, I am quiet. »Tis charming wea- 
ther; it will be good for the country, this will. 
Wild. Poh, ridiculous! how can you be so silly! 
0 Maria. Bless me! I never saw any thing like you 
there is no such thing as satisfying you I an 


* 
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Sure it was very good sense, what 1 said Papa 


talks in that manner Well, well, P'II be silent then 


-I won't speak at all: will that satisfy you ? 
| — | [ Looks sullen. 
Wild. Come, come, no more of this folly, but 
mind what is said to you—You have not seen your 
city-lover, you say? [Maria shrugs her shoulders, 
and shakes her head.] Why don't you answer? 
Beau, My dear Maria, put me out of pain. 
Maria shrugs her shoulders again. 
Mild. Poh, don't be $0 childish, but give a ra- 
tional answer, 
Maria, Why, no, then ; no——no, no, no, no, no, 
t tell you no, no, no. 


Wild. Come, come, my little giddy sister, you 


must not be so flighty; e sedately, and N 
be a girl always. 

Maria. Why, don't I tell you I have not seen him 
hut J am to see him this very day. 

Beau, To see him this day? Maria! 

Maria. Ha, ha !—look there, brother; he is be- 
ginning again But don't fright yourself, and I'll tell 
you all about it My papa comes to me this morn- 
ing—by the bye, he makes a fright of himself with 
this strange dress Why does not he dress as other 
gentlemen do, brother ? 

Mild. He dresses like his brother fox-hunters in 
Wiltshire. | 

Maria, But when he comes to town, 1 wish 5 
would do as other gentlemen do here — l am al- 
most ashamed of him — But he comes to me this 
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© the sly puss—Tally ho 1“ Did you want me, 


Al. 
morning Hoic, hoic! our Moll Where i 


It 
tt papa? Come hither, Moll, I'll gee you a 
« husband, my girl; one that has mettle enow—hell 
« take cover, I warrant un Blood to the bone.” 

Beau, There now, Willing did not I tell you ar 


this ? 
Mid. Where are you to see the young citizen! — 
Maria. Why, papa will be at home in an hour, fr 
and then he intends to drag me into the city with him, m 
and there the sweet creature is to be introduced to m 
me The old gentleman his father is delighted _ 
with me; but I hate him, an ugly old thing. al 


* 


Wild. Give us a dexeription of him; I want to p. 
know him. | 


Maria. Why, he looks like the picture of Ava 


rice, sitting with pleasure upon a bag of money, and 
trembling for fear any body should come and takeit 


away He has got square-toed shoes, and little tiny 
buckles; a brown coat, with small round brass but- 1 
tons, that looks as if it was new in my great grand- 20 
- mother's time, and his face all shrivell'd and pinch'd ſh: 
with care; and he shakes his head like a Mandarine de 
upon a chimney- piece Ay, ay, Sir Jasper, you 


5 & are right”—and then he grins at me“ I pro. ei 


44 fess she is a very pretty bale of goods.“ «Ay, Lg 
and my son Bob is a very sensible lad—ay, ay, and ni 
„J will underwrite their happiness for one and a f- 
4 half per cent.“ 

Mild. Thank you my dear girl: 
this account of my relations. 


thank you for m 
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Beam. Destruction to my hopes 32 my dear 
little angel, if you have any regard for me—— : ., 
Maria. There, there, there he is frighten'd again, 
[ Sings, Dearest creature, &c. 
Wild. Phat give over these airs——listen to me, 
and I'll instruct you how to manage them all. 
Maria. Oh, my dear brother! you are very good 
—but don't mistake yourself; though just come 
from a boarding- school, give me leave to manage for 
myself.— There is in this case a man I like and a 
man I don't like——It is not you I like ( to Beaufort) 
—no—no—l hate you——But let this little head 


alone! I know what to do—— I shall know how to 


prefer one, and get rid of the other. 
Beau. What will you do, Maria? 
Maria. Ha, ha, I can't help laughing at you. [Sing 
Do not grieve me, 
Ok, relieve me, &c. 


Wild, Come, come, be serious, Miss pert, and 


vl instruct you what ta do The old cit, you say, 
admires you for your understanding; and his son 


would not marry you, unless he found you a girl of 
zense and spirit. 


Maria. Even $so—this is the character of your 


giddy sister. 


Wild. Why then, I-II tell you—You shall make 
him hate you for a fool, and so let the refusal come 


from himself. 


Maria. But how—how, my dear brother? Tell 
me how? _ 


Wild, Why, you have seen A play, with Fe where 
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tis charming; I like it of all things; I'll do it, 1 


of writing any thing of late; but at your request 
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a man pretends to be a downright country oaf, in ar 
der to rule a wife, and have a wi 

Maria. Very well—What then? what "ow — 
Oh I have it—I understand you—say no more- 


will; and I will so plague him, that he shan't knoy 
what to make of me He shall be a very toad-eater 
to me; the sour, the sweet, the bitter, he shal 
ewallow all, and all shall work upon him alike for to 
my diversion. Say nothing of it—'tis all among 
ourselves; but I won't be cruel. I hate ill-nature; 
and then, who knows but I may like him? 
Beau. My dear Maria, don't talk of liking him, | 
Maria. Oh! now you are beginning again, 
[Sings Voi Amanti, &e. and Ent. sc 
Beau. Sdeath, Wilding, I shall never be your br. WW fo 


| tr dndaw at this rate, cr 


Mild. Psha, follow me; don't be apprehensive.- li 


III give her farther instructions, and she will er to 
ecute them I warrant you: the old fellow's daugh-WiWt: 


ter shall be mine, and the son may go shift for him 
self elsewhere. 


SCENE. A Room in Ol Puilror's Houſe, 


Enter OLD PHILPOT, DAPPER, and QUILLDRINE. 
Old Phil. Quilldrive, have those dollars been il 
to the bank, as I order'd? | 


Quill. They have, Sir. 
Old Phil. Very well. Mr Dapper, I am a not fond 


di 
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Dap. You know I would not offer you a bad po- 
ICY. 4 | 
Out Phil. I believe it—Well, step with me to my 
loset, and I will look at your policy How much 
do you want upon it? 
Dap. Three thousand : you had better take the 
whole; there are very good names upo It. 
Old Phil. Well, well, step with me, and Fll talk 
to you—Quilldrive, step with those bills for accept- 
ance—This way, Mr. Dapper, this way. [Exeunts' 


1 QUILLDRIVE ſolus. a 
Quill, A miserly old rascal! digging, digging mo- 
ney out of the very hearts of mankind; constantly 
«raping together, and yet trembling with anxiety” 
for fear of coming to want. A canting old hypo- 
crite; and yet under his veil of sanCtity he has a 
liquorish tooth left—running to the other end of the 
town slily every evening; and there he has his oli. 


OY 


laugh. ary pleasures i in holes and corners. 


Groncr PuiLeoT, peeping in. 


6. Phil, Hist, hist !——Quilldrive! 

uſe, Quill, Ha, Mr. George ! 

C. Phil. Is Square-toes at home? 

Quill. He is. | 

C. Phil. Has he ask'd for me? 

Quill, He has. 

C. Phil. (Walks in on tip- toe. ) Does he know I 
did not lie at home ? 

Quill, No; I sunk that upon him. 
B 2 


est 
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6. Phil, Well done; I'll give you a choice gel. 
ing to carry you to Dulwich of a Sunday — Dan. 
nation !—up all night —stripped of nine hund 
pounds pretty well for one night! Piqued, repiq. 
ed, flammed, and capotted every deal !—Old Dy. 
beard shall pay all--ls forty-seven good ?—no—hfq 
good? no, no- to the end of the chapter Cruel lud! 
Damn me, tis life tho'— this is lite hey 
him coming (runs off and peeps }—no, all's Se- 
must not be caught in these cloaths, Quilldrive, 
Quill. How came it you did not leave them at li. 
dam Corrinna's, as you generally do? 
. Phil. J was afraid of being too late for d 
Square -toes; and so I whipt into a hackney- coach 
and drove with the windows up, as if I was afraid 
a. bum- bailiff Pretty cloaths, an't they? 
+ Quill, Ah! Sir | 
6. Phil, Reach me one of my mechanic ci 
frocks—no—s$tay—'tis in the next room, an't it? 
Quill. Yes, Sir. | pr 
G. Phil. I'll run and slip it on in a twinkle. [Zu 


QU1LLDRIVE ſolus. 1 

Quill. Mercy on us! what a life does he lead! G 
Codger within here will scrape together for lin 
and the moment young master comes to possesin 
« III got, ill gone,” 1. warrant me: a hard cu 
have to play between 'em both—drudging for it 
old man, and pimping for the young one The fathe 
is a reservoir of riches, and the son is a fountain 
play it all away in vanity and folly 1  __ 


% * 
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Re- enter GEORGE PurLeor. 


wow G. Phil. Now I'm equipp'd for the city—Damn the 
epiqu ity—I wish the papishes would set fire to it again— | 
I Dy. hate to be beating the hoof here among them— 
>—filt ere comes father—no ;—'tis Dapper kene, 


I'll give you the gelding. - : 
Quill, Thank you, Sir. C Exit. 


Enter DAPPER, 


at My Dap. Why, you look like a devil, George. 

6. Phil. Yes; I have been up all night, lost all my | 
for M money, and I am afraid I must smash for it. 
-coat, Dap. Smash for it—what have LI let you into the 
frau ccret for: have not I advised you to trade upon 


your own account and you | feel the sweets of it.— 
How much do you owe in the City ? 
ic dh G. Phil. At least twenty thousand. 
Dap. Poh, that's nothing! Bring it up to fiſty or 
ixty thousand, and then give 'em a good crash at 
nce—I have insured the ship for you. 

6. Phil. Have you? 

Dap. The policy's full; I have just touch'd your 
lather for the last three thousand. , 
6. Phil. Excellent! are the goods re- landed? 
Dap. Every bale—l have had them up to d 
and sold them all to a packer for you. 

6. Phil, Bravo! and the ship! is loaded with . 
bish, I suppose? 

Dap. Ves; and is now EL on the voyage. 

6. Phil, Very well—and to-morrow, or next day, 

B 3 
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we shall hear of her being lost upon . Goodwin, or 

sunk between the Needles, - 

Daß. Certainly. 1 8 

6. Phil. Admirable! and then we shall come up- 
on the underwriters. 

+ Dap. Directly. 

G. Phil. My dear Dapper! [ Embraces hin, 

' Dap. Yes; I do a dozen every year. How do 
you think I can live = I do, otherwise 

e3 


G. Phil. Very t shall you be at the club after 
*Change ? 


Dap. Without fail. 
G. Phil. That's right! it will be a full meeting : 
we shall have Nat Pigtail the dry-salter there, and 

Bob Reptile the change-broker, and Sobersides the 
banker—we shall all be there. We shall have deep 
doings. 

Dap. Ves, yes; well, a good morning; I mut 
go now and fill up a policy for a ship that has been 
lost these three days. 


E. Phil. My dear Dapper, thou art the best of 
friends. 
Dap. Ay, Vllstand by you—It will be time enough 
for you to break when you see your father near hi 
end; then give em a smash; put yourself at the 
fickd of his fortune, and begin the world again 
Coed morning. 55%, 2% Pit, 


S. PatLroT golus. 


6. Phil. Dapper, adieu Who now, in my situa- 
tion, would envy any of your great folks at thecourt- 


5. 
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end! a lord has nothing to depend upon but his 
estate He can't spend you a hundred thousand 

pounds of other peoples money no—n0o—1 had ra- 
ther be a little bobwig citizen in good credit, than a 
commissioner of the customs - Commissioner! The 
King has not so good a thing in hi9 gift as a com- 
mission of bankruptcy Don't we see them all with 
their country- seats at Hogsdon, and at Kentish-town, 
and at Newington-butts, and at Islington! with 
their little flying Mercuries tipt on the top of the 
house, their Apollos, their Venuses, and their lea- 
den Hercules's in the garden; and themselves sit- 
ting before the door, with pipes in their mouths, 


waiting for a good digestion—Zoons!- here comes 


old dad; now for a few dry maxims of left-handed 
Wh to prove myself a scoundrel in sentiment, 


and pass in his eyes for a hopeful young man, _— 


to do well in the world. 


Enter OLD PaireorT,. 

Old Phil. Twelve times twelve is 144. 

G. Phil. I'll attack him in his own may—Com- | 
mission at two and a half per cent. 

Od Plil. There he is, intent upon e 
what, plodding, George? | 

6. Phil. Thinking a little ot the main chance, Sir, 

_ Old Phil. F hat's right $ it is a wide world, 
George. 

6. Phil. Yes, sir; but you instructed me early i in 
the rudiments of trade. 


I Phil, Ay, ay! 1 instill'd good principles 110 
thee. 


OF 
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6. Phil. So you did, Sir Principal and interest 
all T ever heard from him, aside.) I shall never for. 
get the story mu wee to my earliest notice, 
Sir. | 

Old Phil. What was that, Og ? It is quite out 
of my head. | 

G. Phil. It intidtiared; Sir, how Mr. Thoms 
Inkle of London, merchant, was cast away, and wa 
afterwards protected by a young lady, who grewin 
love with him, and how he afterwards n 
with a planter to sell her for a slave. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay, ( laughs ) I recollect it now. 

G. Phil, And when she pleaded being with chill 
by him, he was no otherwise mov'd than to raise li 
price, and make her turn to better account. 

Old Phil, ( Bursts into a laugh.) I remember it- 
Ha, ha! there was the very spirit of trade! ay- 2 
ha, ha! 

G. Phil. That was calentinion for you 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

G. Phil, The Rule of Three—lf one gives me 0 
much, what will two give me? 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. [ Laughs 

G. Phil. That was a hit, Sir. | 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

G. Phil. That was having his wits about him, 

Old Phil, Ay, ay! it is a lesson for all young mei. 
It was a hit indeed, ha, ha! [Both laugh 

6. Phil. What an old negro it is. [4 

Old Phil, Thou art a son after _ own heh 
ens 
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C. Phil. Trade must be minded—A penny Sav'd, 
is a penny got | 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

[Shakes his head at looks cunning. 

6. Phil. He that hath money in his purse, won't 
want a head on his shoulders. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. | 

G. Phil. Rome was not built in a day Fortunes 
are made by degrees—Pains to get, care to keep, and 
fear to Joge—— — 

Old Phil. Ay, ay. 

6. Phil. He that lies in bed, his estate feels it. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay, the good boy. 
e his G. Phil. The old curmudgeon ( aside ) thinks no- 

thing mean that brings in an honest penny. 

RE Old Phil, The good 1 George, I] have great 
21 hopes of thee. 

G. Phil, Thanks to your example; you have 
taught me to be cautious in this wide world Love 
your neighbour, but don't pull down your hedge. 

01d Phil. 1 profess it is a wise saying I never 
heard it before: it is a wise saying; and shows how 
cautious we should be of too much confidence in 
friendship. 


6. Phil. Very true. 


. Old Phil. Friendship has nothing to do with trade. 
ig men. C. Phil. It only draws a man in to lend money. 

b Lough 0!d Phil. Ay, ay 

Cl 6. Phil. There was your neighbour's SON, Dick 
1 heat Worthy, who was always cramming his head with 


Greek and Latin at school? he wanted to borrow of 
Mc the other day; but I was tog gunning. 
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Old Phil. Ay, ay Let him draw bills of ex- 
change in Greek and Latin, and see where he will get 
a pound sterling for them. | 
6. Phil, Sol told him went to him to his gar- 
ret in the Minories ; and there I found him in all his 
misery! and a fine scene it was There was his wife 
in a corner of the room, at a washing tub, up to the 
elbows in suds; a solitary pork-steak was dangling 
by a bit of pack-thread before a melancholy fire; 
himself seated at a three legg'd table, writing a pam. 
phlet against the German war; a child upon his leſt 
Knee, his right leg employed in rocking a cradle with a 
bratling in it—And ſo there was business enough 


for them all- His wife rubbing away, (mamicks a 5 
washerwoman ; ) and he writing on. The king of 
“Prussia shall have no more subsidies—Saxony shall 1 
&« be indemnify'd—He shan't have a foot in Silesia.“ 1 
There is a sweet little baby ! (tothe child on his knee 
then he rock'd the cradle, hush ho! hush ho!- . 
then twisted the grisken (snaps his fingers) hush ho! 
«© The Russians shall have Prussia,“ ( writes. ) The 
wife (waskes and sings) He—“ There's a dear,” p 
% Round goes the grisken again (snaps his fingers;) R 
% and Canada must be restor'd,” (writes And v 4 
you have a picture of the whole family. 7 
Old Phil, Ha, ha! What becomes of his Greti a 
and Latin now? Fine words butter no parsnips—tt 
had no money from you, I suppose, George? 1. 
G. Phil. Oh! no; charity begins at home, $ays . bi 
Old Phil, And it was wisely said I have an en: n. 


cellent saying when any man wants to borrow of ue 


© 
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I am ready with my joke—*< A fool and his money 
are soon parted'—ha, ha, ha 

6. Phil. Ha, ha An old skin- flint. LAside. 

01d Phil, Ay, ay——a fool and his money are soon 
parted——ha, ha, ha 

G. Phil. Now it I can wring a handsome sum out 
of him, it will prove the truth of what he SAYS. 
Aside.) And yet trade has its inconveniences 
Great houses stopping payment! . 

Old Phil. Hey—what! you look chagrin'd——No- 
thing of that sort has happened to thee, I hope? 

G. Phil. A great house at Cadiz—Don John de 
Alvarada—The Spanish galleons not making quick 
returns—and so my bills are come back. | 

Old Phul, Ayl [Shakes his head. 

6. Phil. I have indeed a remittance from Messina. 
That voyage yields me thirty per cent. OI 
th's blow coming upon me—— 

Old Phil. Why this is unlucky——how much mo- 
ney? 

G. Phil. Three-and-twenty hundred. 

01d Phil, George, too many eggs in one basket; 


111 tell thee, George, 1 expect Sir Jasper Wilding 


here pregently to conclude the treaty-of marriage I 
have on foot for thee: then hush this up, say nq- 
thing of it, and in a day or two you pay these bills 
with his daughter's portion. 

C. Phil. The old rogue[ aside.J That will never do; 
Ishallbe blown upon Change — Alvarada will pay in 


tine—He has open d his affairs He * a good 
man, 
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Old Phil. Does he? 


G. Phil, A great fortune left! will Pay in time, p 


but I must crack before that. q 
Old Plal. It is unlucky! a good m man you say he i 
G. Phil. Nobody better. = 
Old Phil, Let me s&e——Suppose I lend this 8 
money ? | | 
G. Phil. Ah, Sir. 
01d Phil. How much is your remittance fron | 
Messina ? 
6. Phil. Seven hundred and fift : 
Od Phil. Then you want fifteen hundred anl = 
fifty. 
G. Phil. Exactly. 0 
Old Phil. Don Alvarada is a good man, you say! 0 
6. Phil. Ves, Sir. 5 = 
Old Phil. J will venture to lend the money Vo _ 
must allow me commission upon those bills for tak- ds 
ing them up for honour of the drawer. bn 
G. Phil. Agreed. 5 
Old Phil, Lawful interest, WW] I am out of m the 
money. for 
G. Phil. J subscribe. "Is 
Old Phil. A power of attorney to receive the m 
nies from Alvarada, when he makes a 3 
G. Phil. You shall have it. 0 
Old Phil. Your own bond. 0 


G. Phil. To be sure. 
Old Phil. Go and get me a check Ten Shall lat 


a draught on the bank. 


C. Phil. Les, Sir. Lc 


— 
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Old Phil. But stay I had forgot—T must sell out 
for this stocks are under Par. en must pay the 
difference. | 

G. Phil. Was ever such a leech! Caside. 10 By all 
means, Sir. 
ld Phil. Step 155 get me a check. 

6. Phil. A fool ad] his money are soon parted, 
{ Aside.} 8 LExit G. Philpot. 


OLD PRILTO r Solus. 


What with commisss0n, lawful interest, and his 
paying the difference of the stocks, which are higher 
now than when I bought in, this will be no bad 
morning's work; and then in the evening I shall be 
in the rarest spirits for this new adventure I am re- 
commended to—Let me see what is the lady's - 


name, Takes a letter out.) Corrinna! ay, ay, by the 


description, she is a bale of goods shall be in rare 
spirits — Ay, this is the way, to indulge one's passions 
and yet conceal them, and to mind one's business in 
the city here as if one had no passions at all—1 long 
for the evening, methinks—Body o'me, I am a young 
man still. 


Enter Qu UILLDRIVE. 


Quill. Sir Jasper Wilding, Sir, and his aches, 
01d Phil. I am at home. | 
| F 

Futen Sir Ian ds MARIA. 
{Sir Jas ER dressed as a fox-hunter, and singing. 
01d Phil. Sir what ute” your very humble servant. 
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Sir 7 Master Philpot, I be Gas to zee ye, Ian 
indeed. 
Old Phil. The like compliment to Jen, Sir 125 
Miss Maria, I kiss your fair hand. 

Maria. Sir, your most obedient. 

Sir Jasp. Ay, ay, I ha' brought un to zee you 
There's my girl I ben't asham'd of my girl. 

Maria. That's more than I can say of my father 
—]uckily these people are as much strangers to de. 
corum as my old gentleman, otherwise this visit 
from a lady to meet her lover would have an od 


appearance tho? but late a boarding-school girl 
I know enough of the world for that. [Avids Ph 
Old Phil. Truly she is a blooming young lady, Sir he 
Jasper, and I verily shall like to take an interest in 
her. of 
Sir Jasp. Tha brought her to zee ye, and 20 your 5 
zon may ha' her as soon as he will. 4 
Old Phil. Why she looks three and a half per ce. 
better than when I saw her last. ir 
Maria. Then there are hopes that in a little timel I mi 
shall be above par——he rates me like a lotten 0 
ticket. LA tab 
Old Phil. Ay, ay, I doubt not, sir Jasper: Mis en 
has the appearance of a very sensible discreet young 
lady; and to deal freely, without that, she would u WM 
do for my s0n—George is a shrewd lad, and I ha 
often heard him declare no consideration Shoull ' 
ever prevail on him to marry a fool. bor 
Maria. Ay, you have told me so before, old ge- 0 


tleman, and J have my cue from my brother; andi 
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I don't soon give master George a surfeit of me, why 
then I am not a notable girl, [Aside. ] 


Enter GRORGE PHILPOT. 


own heart—I think I'Il have his daughter, if *tis 
| only for the pleasure of hunting with him. 

Sir Jasp. Zon-in-law, gee us your hand—What 
zay you? Are you ready for my girl? 

G. Phil, Say gn as soon as you will, Gon, Pl 
fall too. 


her now. 

Old Phil. And so he an- ee she is a bale 
of goods; speak her fair now, and then you'll 92 80 in 
cash. 

6. Phil, 1 think I had rather not speak to her now 
hate speaking to these modest women—Sir;— 
Sir, a word in your ear; had not I better break my 
mind by advertising for her in a newspaper? 

01d Phil, Talk sense to her, George; she is a no- 
table girl and I'Il give the draft upon the bank _ 


cent, 


mel 
trery 
{5146 


Mis sently. 
'Oung Sir Jasp. Come loans master 8 A» 
Id n long; I ben't afraid of my girl come along. 
hare [ Exeunt Sir Jasper and Old Philpot. 
hou BE Mario. A pretty sort of a lover they haye found 
for me, [ Aide, 
] 7 G. Phil, How shall I speak my mind to her? She 


C3 


G. Phil. A good clever old cuff this—after my | 


Sir Jasp. Well N like you—T like un, master 
Philpot—I like un— I'll tell you what, let un talk to 


is almost a stranger to me. | L Ade. : 
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Maria. Now I'll make the hideous thing hate me 
if I can. [ Aside, 
6. Phil. Ay, she is as s sharp a as a needle, 1 warrant 
her. [ Axide, 

Maria, Caside. ] When will he begin ?—Ah, you 
fright! You rival Mr. Beaufort 1. PlI give him an 
aversion to me, that's what I will, and so let hin 
have the trouble of breaking off the match: not a 
word yet—he is in a fine confusion. [ Looks foolidh ] 
I think I may as well sit down, Sir. 

G. Phil. Ma\am—I—I—I—LVl hand you a chair, 
Ma'am—-=-there, Ma'am. - [Bows qukwardiy, 
Maria. Sir, 1 thank you. 

G. Phil. I'll sit down too. [In con fusion. 
Maria. Heigho! | 

G. Phil, Ma'am!. 

Maria. Sir! 

G. Phil. 1 OE PO RIS not you say some. 
thing, Ma'am ? 

Maria. No, Sir; nothing. 

C. Phil, I beg your pardon, Ma'am. 

Maria. Oh, you are a sweet creature. [ Acid. 

G. Phil. The ice is broke now; I have begun, and 
so I'll go on, [Sits silent, looks fooltsh, and 5teals 8 


loo at her, © . 
Maria. An agreeable interview this! [ Axide, 


G. Plul. Pray, Ma'am, do youeyer go to concerts? 

Maria. Concerts! what's that, Sir ? 

G. Phil. A music-meeting., | 

Maria. I have been at a Quaker” 8 meeting, but 
never ata music-meeting, 


» 
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G. Phil. Lord, Ma'am, all the gay world goes te 
concerts—She notable! I'll take courage, she is no- 
body. [Aside.] Will you give me leave to present 
you a ticket for the Crown and Anchor, Ma'am ? 

Maria. ( Looking simple and aukward.) A INN 
—what's a ticket ? 

6. Phil. There, Ma'am, at your ſervice. 

Maria. (Curtseys aukwardly. ) 1 long to see what 
a ticket is. 

G. Phil. What a curtsey there is for the St. 
James's end of the town! I hate her; she seems to 


| be an idiot. LAside. 


Maria. Here's a charming ticket he has given me 
— Aside.) And is this a ticket, Sir? 

6. Phil, Ves, ma am And is this a ticket! 

[ Mimicks her aside. 

Maria. (Reads.) For sale by the candle, the fol- 
lowing goods— thirty chests, straw- hats fifty tubs, 
chip-hats— pepper, ſago, dernen ha! such a 
ticket! | 

G. Phil. II-III have made a mistake, Ma'am— 
here, here is the right one. 

Maria. You need not mind it, sir—1 never go to 
such places. 

6. Phil. No ma am Il don't know what to make 
of her Was you ever at White - Conduit- house? : 

Maria. There's a r ( Aide. ) bs . a no- 
bleman's seat? 5 

6. Phil. (Laughs. ) Simpleton No, Miss, 1 1 is 
not a nobleman's seat Lord ! 'tis at Islington. 

8 | 
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Maria; Lord Islington 11 don't know. my Lord 
Islington. 

G Phil. The town of 3 

Maria. 1 have not the honour of 0 his 
Lordship. | 

G. Phil. Islington i is a town, Ma'am. 

Maria. Oh! it's a town, 

GE. Phil. Ves, Ma'am. 

Maria. I am glad of it. | 5 

G. Phil. What is she glad of??? [ uch. 
Maria. A pretty husband my papa has chose for 
me. I[̃sAsidt. 

G. Phil. What shall I say to her next? —— Hare 

you been at the burletta, Ma'am ? 

Maria. Where? | 

G. Phil. The burletta. 

Maria. Sir, I would have you to know that I am 
no such person I go to burlettas! 1 am not what 
vou take me for. 

G. Phil. Ma am 

Maria. I'm come of good people, Sir; and have 

been properly educated as a young girl ache to be, 
6. Phil. What a damned fool she is! ( Alas 4 
The burletta is an opera, Ma'am. 
Maria. Opera, Sir! I don't know what you meal 
by this usage to affront me in this manner | | 
6. Phil. Affront! Imean quite the rererse, Ma'am; 
I took you for a connoisseur. 
Maria. Who, mea connoisseur, Sir! I desire you 
won't call me such names; I am sure 1 never i 
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much as thought of such a thing. ——Sir, I won't be 
called a connoisseurI won't—1 won't—l won't. 
[Bursts out a crying. 
6. Phil. Mxam, I meant no offence—A connois- 
seur is a virtuoso. ö 
Maria. Don't virtuoso me? I am no virtuoso, Sir; 3 
I would have you to know it, I am as virtuous a 
girl as any in England, and I will never be a virtuoso- 
| [ Cries bitterly. 
G. Phil. But, Ma' am, you mistake me quite. 
Maria. In a passion, choaking her tears and sob- 
bing. ] Sir, I am come of as virtuous people as any in 
England——My family was always remarkable for 
virtue—My mamma was as good a woman as ever 
was born, and my aunt Bridget (sobbing ) was a vir- 
tuous woman too And there's my sister Sophy 


Ir 


Ve 


am makes as good and virtuous a wife as any at all—— 
hat And so, Sir, don't calf me a virtuoso I won't 
be brought here to be treated in this manner, I won't 
| I won't—I won't. [ Cries bitterly. 
ave 6. Phil. The girl's a natural So much the 


be. better. I'll marry her, and lock her up Aside. 4 5 
gy Ma'am, upon my word you misunderstand me. 
| Maria. Sir (drying her tears), 1 won't be called 
connoisseur by you or any body—And I am no vir- 
tuoso—I'd have you to know that. 

6. Phil. Ma'am, connoisseur and virtuoso are 
Fords for a person of taste. 


Maria. Taste! [ Sobbing. 
c. Phil, Yes, Mvam. | 
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| Maria. And did you mean to mp as how I ama 
person of taste? 5 

6. Phil, Undoubtedly. 

Maria. Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
Oh that's another thing—1 have a taste, to be sure. 

G. Phil. 1 1 7835 you have, Ma am —0 youre a 
cursed ninny. Aid. 

Maria. Yes, I know I have I can read tolerably, 
and I begin to write a little. 

G. Phil. Upon my word you have made a greit 
progress! What could Old Square-toes mean by 

passing her upon me for a sensible girl? and what 

fool J was to be afraid to speak to her ul talk 
to her openly at once ( Aside.— Come sit down, 
Miss——Pray, Ma'am are you ane to matri: 
mony? 

Maria. Ves, Sir. 

G. Phil. Are you in love? 

Mana. Yes, Sir. © 
6. Phil. Those naturals are always amorous- 
F Aside.) How should you like me? 

Maria. Of all things 

G. Phil. A girl without ceremony, aside.) I 
you love me? 

Maria. Yes, Sir. 

G. Phil. But you don't love any be else? 

Maria. Yes, Sir. 

G. Phil, Frank and free, Caside. ) But not ww 
as me ? 

Maria. Yes, Sir. 

E: Phil, Better, may be? 
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Maria. Yes, Sir. 5 

6. Phil. The devil 5 do! { acide. ) And 8 
if I showld marry you, I should have a chance to be 
made a 

Maria. Ves, Sir. 

6. Phil. The case is clear; Miss Maria, your very 
humble servant; you are not for my e I pro- 
mise you. 

Maria. Sir! 

6. Phil. J have done, Ma' am, that's all; and 1 
take my leave. 

Maria. But you'll marry me? 

G. Phil. No, m am, no ;—no such thing—You 
may provide yourself a husband elsewhere: I am 
your humble servant. 

Maria. Not marry me, Mr. Philp6t But you 
must — My papa said you must and I will have 
you, 

G. Phil, There's another proot of her nonsense, 
us i (aside. ) Make yourself easy, for I shall have nothing 

to do with you, 
Maria. Not marry me, Mr. Philpot ? {bursts out 
) Þ in tears.) But 4 say you shall; and I will have a 
husband, or I'll know the reason why——You shall 
vou shall. 
6. Phil. A pretty sort of a wife they intend for me 
nere 
owd Maria. 1 wonder you an't asham'd of yourself to 
affront a young girl in this manner. I'll go and tell 
ply papa——I will—I will—I will. [Crying bitterly. 
C. Phil. And so you may—I have no more to say 
0 you—And so your servatit, Miss—your servant. 


27 
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Maria. Ay! and by goles! my brother Bob hall 
fight you. | | | 
6. Phil. What care I for your brother Bob: 
{ Going, 
Maria. How can you * so cruel; Mr. Philpot 
how can you——oh—[ Cries, and struggles with hin, 
Exit G. Phil. Ha, ha! I have carried my brother's 
scheme into execution charmingly, ha, ha! He will 
break off the match now of his own accord——Hy 
ha! This is charming; this is fine; this' is like a girl 
of spirit. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


THE CITIZEN. 


ACT II. 
—— —— —ä 
SCENE, Corrinna's Apartment. 
Enter CORRINNA, TOM following here 
Corriuna. | 


Ax N elderly let did you KAY 


Tom. Yes; that 0 he has got a letter for you, 
Ma'am. 


Cor. Desire the gentleman to walk up stairs. Exit. 
Ton.] These old fellows will be coming after a 
body but they pay well, and R Sir. 


Lakes OLD 88 


Old. Phil. Fair lady, your very humble servant— 
Truly a blooming young girl! Madam, I have a 
letter here for you from Bob Poacher, whom, 1 pre- 
sume, you know. 

Cor. Ves, Sir, I know Bob Poacher—He i is a very 
good friend of mine, (reads to herself, ) he Speaks 80 


our to be agreeable, Sir. 
Old. Phil. Really you are very agreeable Vou 

ee I am punctual to my hour. [Looks at his watch. 
Cor. That is a mighty pretty watch, Sir. 

Old. Phil, Yes, Madam, it is a repeater ; it has 

deen in our family for a long time—This is a mighty 
retty lodging l have twenty guineas here in, a 


handsomely of you, Sir, and says you are so much of 
the gentleman, that, to be sure, Sir, I shall endea- 
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purse; here they are, (turns them out upon the table), 
as pretty e rogues as ever far fingers played 
with. 

Cor. I am always agreeable to any . from 2 
gentleman. 

Old. Phil. There ave (aside) some light guinea 
amongst them——1 always put off my light guinea 
in this way.——You are exceedingly welcome, Ma- 
dam. Your fair hand looks so tempting, I must lis 
it — Oh! I could eat it up Fair lady, your lips 
look so cherry They actually invite the touch. 
( Kisses.) Really it makes the difference of cent. jr 
cent. in one's constitution Vou have really a mighty 
pretty foot—Oh, you little rogue—T could smother 
you with Kisses Oh N Ris delicate charming- 
E Krsses ler. 


th 


GrorGE Part LYOT, within. 

G. Pil. Gee-houpl—Awhil—Awhi! Gallows 
Awhi! 

Old Phil, Hey What is all that z——Somebo 
coming! | 
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. Cor. Some young rake, I fancy, coming in whether ( 
0 my servants will or no. tak 
6 01d Phil. What shall 1 do —1 would not be «alli « 

for the world——Can't you hide me in that reom! C 
Cor. Dear heart! no, Sir These wild youll pra 
feͤllows take such liberties— He may take it into 6 
head to go in there, and then you will be detected 0 

Get under the table—He shan't remain long, . F 


ever he is—Here—here, Sir, get under here. 
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)s 01d Phil. Ay, ay; that will do- Don't let him stay 
ed long—Give me another buss—Wounds} I could 
Cor. Hush!—Make haste. 
2 Ci Phil. Ay, ay; I will, fair lady—[ Creeps under 
the table, and peeps out.) Don't let him stay long. 
eas Cor. Hush! silence! you will ruin all else. 
cf Enter G. PatLPorT, dressed out. 


4M G. Phil, Sharper, do your work!—Awhil Awhi! 
lips So, my girl--how dost do ? 

yu” Cor. Very well, thank you—I did not expect to 
ee you so soon I thought You was to be at the club 
by The servants told me you came back from the city 
ther at two o'clock to dress; and so I concluded you 
no 011d have staid all night as usual. 

her, G. Phil. No; the run was against me again, and 


did not care to pursue ill fortune. But I am strong 


in cash, my girl. 

lows Cor. Are you? 

G. Phil, Yes, yes—Suskins in plenty. 

Old Phil. (peeping.) Ah the ungracious! These 
are your haunts, are they ! 

6. Phil. Yes, yes; I am strong in cash—1 * 
taken in old curmudgeon since I saw you. 

Cor. As how, pray? 


44112 3:4 
e Seel 


dom! 

youl Pray. 

nto li 6. Phil. Why, I'll tell you. 

cted Old Phil. (peeping. ) Ay, let us hear. 

„ w! G. Phil. I talked a world of wisdom to him. 
Old Phil. Ay! | 
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Old Phil. (peeping out.) Ay, as W ; lets us Hours 
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Wh + G. Phil. Tipt him a few rascally sentiments of 
1 scoundrelly kind of droben. 

Old Phil, Ay! 

6. Phil. The old curmudgeon chacklell at it, 
Old Phil. Ay, ay ; the Ef curmudgeon! ay, ay, 
G. Phil. He is a sad old fellow. 

Old Phil. Ay! Go on. 

G. Phil, And so J appeared to him as deservine 
'of the gallows as he is himself. 

Old Phil, Well said, boy, well said Go on. 

G. Phil. And then he took a likiffs to me—Ay, 
ay, Says he, ay, friendship has . to do with 
trade George, thou art a son after my own heart; 
and then as I dealt out little maxims of penury, N 
grin'd like a Jew- broker when he has cheated hi 
principal of an eight per cent. and cried, Ay, a 


© 


that is the very spirit of trade A fool and hi 
| money are soon parted—f mimicking him, And y - 
{44 on he went, like Harlequin in a French comedy, 
i4 tickling himself into a good humour, till at last! g 


A. tickled him out of fifteen hundred and odd pound 
1 | ' Old Phil, I have a mind to rise and break hy 
bohes—But then 1 discover os Re, 3 still, I 
lie still. c 

G. Phil. Oh, I understand trap—T talked of agn 
house stopping payment. The thing was true enoug 
but I had no dealing with them. 


01d Phil. Ay, ay. 6 
C. Phil.” And so, for fear of breaking off i mar Mi. 


with un idiot he wants me to marry, he lent me l 
r, and cheated n me tho”, 
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014 Phil, Ay, you have found it out—have ye? 
G. Phil. No old usurer in England, grown hard- 
earted in his trade, could have dealt worse with me. 


f a 


them up for honour of the drawer——Your bond— 
lav ful interest while I am out of the money—and the 
dickerence for selling out of the stocks—an old miser. 
ly good-for-nothing skin- flint. 

01d Phil. My blood boils to be at a on; 
can't you tell us a little more ? 


. I will talk no more about him Come give me a kiss. 

. Od Phil, The young dog, how he fastens his _ 
o her! 

Kb b. Phil. You hall go with me ts. Buved bent 

, 1 Sunday. 


Cor. Shall I? That's charming. 
6. Phil, You shall, in my chariot—I drive. 
Cor. But I don't like to see you drive. 
G. Phil. But I like it; I am as good a coachman 
as any in E gland The was my lord What d'ye 
all ce kept a stage-coach for his own driving z 
but, Lord! he was nothing to me. 

Cor. No! | | 
. Phil. Oh! no—lI know my road-work, my girl 
When I have my coachman's hat on—Is my hat 
ome. home ? * 
Cor, It hangs up yonder; but I don't like it. 
G. Phil, Let me see — Ay! the very thing 
Mind me when I go to work throw my eyes about 
D 2 


must have commiſſion upon these bills for taking 


G. Phil. Pho! he is an old curmudgeon—And 80 
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a fe handle the braces——take the off. leader 
by the jaw — Here you how have you curbed thi 
horse up: Let him out a link; do, you blood of x 
—Whoo Eh !—Jewel!—Button !—W hoo Eh! Come 
here, you Sir, how have you coupled Gallows! Yau 
know he'll take the bar of Sharper Take himin 
two holes, do—There's four pretty little knots asany 
in England—Whoo Eh! 

Cor. But can't you let your coachman drive ? 

G. Phil. No, no——See me mount the box, han. 
dle the reins, my wrist turned down, square my el. 
bows, stamp with my foot—Gee-up !—Off we go 
Button, do you want to have us over? Do your 
work, do—Awhi! Awhi! There we bowl away; se 
how sharp they are—Gallows !—Softly up hill, (ulis. 
tles.) There's a public-house——Give em a mouths 


ful of water, do—And fetch me a dram—Drink it 


off—Gee- up! Awhi! Awhi!—There we go scramb- 
ling all together Reach Epsom in an hour and for. 
ty-three minutes, all Lombard-street to an egg shell, 
we. do There's your work, my girl !—Eh! dan 
me. | 

Old Phil, Mercy on me! What a pro de. 


bauched young dog it is! 


Enter YOUNG With. 


Mild. Ha! my little Corrinna—sir, your cervagh 
G. Phil. Your servant, Sir. 

Wild. Sir, your servant. 

G. Phil. Any commands for me, Sir? 
Mild. N Sir? 
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FC. Phil. Ves; for me, Sir? 
ald. No, Sir, I have no commands for you, Sir. 
G. Phil. What's your business? 
d. Business! 
C. Phil. Ay, Business. 
iid, Why, very good business I think My little 
Corrinna—imy life my little 
6. Phil, Is that your business? Pray, Sir Not 
50 cog Sir. 
Hild. Not so free! 
a Phil. No, Sir! that lady 8 to me. 
Vild. To you, Sir? 
6. Pil. Yes, to me. 
Wild. To you! who are you? 
C. Phil. As good a man as you. 
ald. Upon my word! Who is this fellow, Cor- 


"ak some journeyman-taylor, I suppose, who | 


chooses to try on the gentleman's cloaths before he 
carries them home. 

6. Phil, Taylor! —What do you mean hs that ? 
You lie! I am no taylor. 

Hild. You shall give me catisfation for that 1 

6. Phil. For what? | 

IWild. For giving me the lie. 

G. Phil. I did not. 

Wild. You did, Sir. 

G. Phil. You lie; I'll bet you five pounds I did 
not—Butt if you have a mind for a frolic—Let me 
rut by my «word —Now, Sir, come on. 


[[n a boxing attitude. 
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Wild. Why, you scoundrel, do you think I want 
to box ? Draw, Sir, this moment. 
6. Phil. No I—come in. 

Wild. Draw, or I'll cut you to pieces. 

G. Phil. I'll give you Satisfaction this way. 

[ Pushes at hin, 

Mild. Draw, Sir, draw! You won't draw! 
There, take that, Sirrah—and that—and that, you 
Scoundrel. 

Old Phil. Ay, ay; well done ; lay it on.— 

: [ Peeps out, ® 
Wild. And there, you rascal; and there. 
Old Phil, Thank you, thank you—Could not you 

find in your heart to lay on another for me? 
Cor. Pray, don't be in such a passion, Sir. | 
Wild. My dear eee © don't be frightened ; l 
Shall not murder him. 
Old Phil. I am safe here—lie ſtill, Isaac, lie ſtill- 
I am safe. | 
Wild. The fellow has put me out of breath. {St 
down, ) (Old Philpot's watch strikes ten under the 
table.) Whose watch is that? (stares round, ) Hey! 
what is all this? ( Looks under the table.) Your hum- 
ble servant, Sir! Turn out, pray turn out—You 
won't—Then I'll unshell you. (Takes away the 
table.) Your very humble servant, Sir. 
b. Phil. Zounds! my father there all this time. 
[ Aside, 
Wild. J suppose you will give me the lie too ? 
| - Old Phil, (Still on the ground.) No, Sir, not | 
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truly; but the gentleman there may divert himself 
again if he has a mind. 

G. Phil. No, Sir, not I; I pass. 

Old Phil. George, you are there I see. 

C. Phil. Yes, Sir; and you are there I see. 

ld. Come rise Who is this old fellow ? 

Cor. Upon my word, I don't know As I live 
and breathe, I don't—he came after my maid, I sup+ 
pose; I'll go and ask her—Let me ritn out of the 
75 and hide myself from this scene of confusion. 


LExit Corrinna. 

6. Phil. What an imp of hell she 1s! LAside. 

Hild. Come, get up, Sir; you are too old to be 
beat. 

Old Phil. rising.) In troth so I am—But there 
you may exercise yourself again if you please. 

G. Phil. No more for me, Sir I thank you. 

01d Phil. J have made but a bad voyage of it 
The ship is sunk, and ſtock and block lost. [ Aside, 

Wild. Ha, hat upon my soul, I can't help laugh- 
the ag at this old square toes—As for you, Sir, you 
have had what you deserved—Ha, ha! you are a 
Kind cull, I s1uppose—ha, ha! And you, reverend 
lad, you muſt come here tottering after a punk—haz 
ha! 
0!d Phil. Ooh! George! George a 
G. Phil, Oh! father! father! 
ald. Ha, ha! what, father and son! And so you 
ave found one another out, ha, ha !——Well, you 


nay have business; and so, gentlemen, I'll leave you 
o yourselves, [ Extts 
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G. Phil. This is too much to bear What an in- 
famous jade she is! All her contrivance !—Don't be 
angry with me, Sir—l'll go my ways this moment, 
tie myself up in the matrimonial noose—and never 

have any thing to do with these courses again. 
| | | [ Going, 

Old Phil. And hark you, George; 3 tie me up in 1 
real noose, and turn me off as soon as you will. 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE. A Room in Sir Jasper Wilding's Hou, 


Enter Bra UFORT dressed as a lawyer, and Sir JASPER | 
WI1LDING wth a bottle and glass in his poo | T 


Beau. No more, Sir Jasper; I can 't hi any 
more. 
Sir Jasp. Why you be but a weezen-fac'd drinker, 


maſter Quagmire—come, man, finish this bottle. tt 
Beau, I beg to be excused——you had better |et : 
a 


me read over the deeds to you. 

Sir Jasp. Zounds! *tis all about out- houses, * 
messuages, and barns, and stables, and orchards, and 
meadows, and lands and tenements, and woods and 
under-woods, and commons, and backsides. I an 
o' the commission for Wilts, and I know the ley; 
and so truce with your jargon, Mr. Quagmire. 

Beau. But, Sir, you don't consider, marriage is at 
affair of importance it is contracted between pet. 
sons, first, consenting; secondly, free from canon 
cal W ; thirdly, free from civil imped- 


— 
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ments, and can only be dissolved for canonical causes, 
or levitical causes.—See Leviticus xviii. and xxviii. 
Harry VIII. chapter vii. 

Sir Jasp. You shall drink vother e an you 


talk of ley, 


0 , 


5 Enter a SERVANT, 


Ser. Old Mr. Philpot, Sir, and his son. 
Sir Jasp. Wounds! that's right, they'll take me 
out of the hands of this lawyer here. [ Exit, 
BEAUFORT Solus. 
Beau. Well done, Beaufort! thus far you have 
play'd your part, as if you had been of the pimple. 
nose family of Furnival's- inn. 


Re-enter Sir JASPER, with OLD PHIL Or and 
me ) G. PRILrO r. 


Sir Jasp. Master Phil pot, I be glad you are come: 


k wo 
; 1 this man here has so plagued me with his ley, but 
r lo row we'll have no more about it, but sign the papers 


at once. 

Old Phil, Sir 1 Twenty thousand pounds, you 
know, is a great deal of money — l should not give 
you 80 much, if it was not for the sake of your 
daughter's marrying my son; so that if you will al- 
low me discount for prompt payment, I will pay the 
money down. 

C. Phil. Sir, I must beg to see the young lady 
once more before I embark ; for to be plain, Sir, she 


n per» 

appears to be a mere natural, 

anom 

ppedi Sir Jasp. 1'll tell you what, youngster, I find my 


j'rl is a notable wench—and here, here's zon Bob. 


—— 
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Enter Y oung W1LDING. 

"Ber Jasp. Bob, gee us your hand I ha' finisyd 
the business — and zo now——here, Bere, here's 
your vather- in- law. | 

Old Phil. Of all the birds in the air, is that he? 

LAsidt. 

G. Phil. He has behaved like a relation to.me al- 
ready.. - ( Avtde, 

Sir Jasp. Go to un, mag—that's your vather— 

Wild. This is the strangest accident Sir di- 
—— Stifling a laugh. ) I- I—Sir-—upon my soul,! 
can't stand this. [ Bursts out a laughing, 

Old Phu, I deserve it! I deserve to be laughed at. 

LAside. 

G. Pil. He has iii his — to his sister 
family already. LAlidt. 

Sir Jasp. What's the matter, Bob? I tell you this 


is your vather-in-law—{ Pulls Old Philpot to hin.) 


Master Philpot, that's Bob—Speak to un, Bob— 
ſpeak to un— 
Mid. Sir II am (stifles a laugh.) I say, Sit- 
Jam, Sir—extremely proud—of—of—— 
G. Phil. Of having beat me, I suppose. [Aid 
Wild. Of the honour, Sir—of—of— | Laugis. 
C. Phil. Ay; that's what hè means. [ Aid. 
Wild, And, Sir—I—I—this opportunity—l cats 
not look him in the face (burts out into à laugl) 
ha, ha! I cannot stay in the rom [Gaug, 
Sir. Jasp. Why, the volks are all mad, I believe! 
you shall stay, Bob; you shall stay. [Holds lin. 
Mild. Sir, I cannot possibly—— , 
TW kispers lis. fallin 
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01d. Phil. George! Serge what a ; woeful figure 
do we make ? 

C Phil. Bad monk of all conscience, sir. 

Sir Jasp. An odd adventure, Bob. 

| [ Laughs heartily. 

G. Phil, Ay! there now he is hearing the whole 
affair, and is laughing at me. 
Sir Jasp. Ha, ha! Poh, never mind it——a did 
not hurt un. ; 
Od Phil. It's all discovered. | | 
Sir Jasp. Ha, hal AI told ye zon Bob could find 


* a hare squat upon her form with any he in Christen- 
WY, dom—ha, hat never mind it, man; Bob meant no 
* harm—Here, here, Bob—here's your vather, and 
15 there's your brother I should like to ha” zeen un 
| 95 under the table. 
in, Mild. Gentheny your most obedient. 

| [Scifling a laugh. 
at 014 Phil. Sir, your servant——He has * 
85 George well —and 1 forgive him. 

Sir Jasp. Well, young gentleman, which way is 

Aide your mind now ? 9 | 
aught 5 , T0 : Why, Sir, to be plain, I find your daugh- [ 
CANS an 110 = | 
N S Jasp. Zee her again then — zee her So 
laugl) Rere, you, sirrah, send our Moll hither. 
(ring Ser. Yes, Sir. 
client) Sir Jasp. Very well then, we'll go into tother 
ds in crack a bottle, and settle matters there; and 


leave un together——Hyic! hoic——Qur Moll 


| I. 
fal ally over. 
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Enter MARIA. 


Maria. Did you call me, papa ? 
Sir Jasp. 1 did, my girl—There, the gentleman 
wants to speak with you—Behave like a clever wench 
as you are——Come along, my boys— Maxter 
Quagmire, come and finish the business, 
[Exit Singing, with Old Philpot and Beaufort. 
Manent George and Maria.] 

G. Phil. I know she is a fool, and so I will speak 
to her without ceremony——Well, Miss, you told 
me you could read and write? 

Maria. Read, Sir? Heavens !—(Looking at hin) 
4 Ha, ha, ha! 

C. Phil. What does she laugh at? 

Maria. Ha, ha, ha, ha! 

© G. Phil. What diverts you so, pray ? 

© Maria. Ha, ha, ha! What a fine taudry figur 
you have made of yourself! Ha, ha! 

6 G. Phil, Figure, Madam! 

© Maria. I shall die, I shall die! ha, ha, hal 

© G. Phil. Do you make a laughing-stock of me! 

Maria. No, Sir; by no means——Ha, ha, ha 
© G. Phil. Let me tell you, Miss, I don't under 
© stand being treated thus. f 

Maria. Sir, 1 can't possibly help it 11-15 
© ha! 

6 G. Phil, 1 shall cult the room, and tell you 
© papa, if you go on thus. 
Maria. Sir, I beg your pardon a thousand tine 
El am but a giddy girl—— can't help it I- 
« Ha, hal 
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6. Phil. Ma'am, this is downright insult. 


© Marg. Sir, you look somehow or other ——1 
an don't know how, so comically Ha, ha, ha! 
ch 6. Phil. Did you never see a gentleman dress'd 
ter before ? 

Maria. Never me you—l beg your Fru Sir 
ort. —Ha, ha, ha! 

. Phil. Now here is an ideot in spirits—1 tell 
eak you, this is your 1gnorance------I am dress'd in 
tod high taste. + | 

« Maria. Yes; $0 you are Ha, ha, ha! 


in 6. Phil. Will you have done laughing ? 
Maria. Yes, Sir, I will I will—---there—— 
there there — I have done. 
6. Phil. Do so then, and behave yourself a little 
« vedately. ; 


our A Maria. 1 will, Sir ;—T won't look at him, and 
then J shant laugh——— LAside. 
« 6. Phil. Let me tell you, Miss, that nobody un- 

' derstands dress better than I do. 

me! Maria. Ha, ha, ha! | 

„hal. « 6. Phil, She's mad, sure. 

nder. Maria. No, Sir, I am not mad—T have done, 


Sir—l have done—l assure you, Sir, that nobody 


greater pains not to affront a gentleman 

ha, ha! 

* 6. Phil. Again? Zounds! what do you mean? 

you'll put me in a passion, I can tell you, present- 

ly. 

* Maria, 1 can't help it- indeed 1 f 
1 


Ha, 
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is more averse from ill manners, and would take 


LY 
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me if you will, but let me , can't help it, 
6 Ha, ha, ha! 


6. Phil. I never met with such usage in my life, . 

Maria. I shall die---Do, Sir, let me laugh--.1t gell 

© will do me good---Ha, ha, ha! 

[Sits down in a fit of laughing, 

© G. Phil. If this is your way, I won't stay à mo- 6 

< ment longer in the room---1'lI go this moment and 
tell your father. 


Maria. Sir, Sir, Mr. Philpot, don't be so hasty, * 
© Sjr---I have done, Sir; it's over now- -I have had 
my laugh out---I am a giddy girl but I'll be 
grave. I'll compose myself, and act a differ. 


; HOY T: 
ent scene with him from what I did in the morning, I 
© have all the materials of an impertinent wit, and A 


„I will now twirl him about the room, like a boy 
setting up his top with his finger and thumb. 
6 [ Aside, 
© G. Phil. Miss, L think you told me 125 could read 
© and write ?? _ 
Maria. Read, Sir! Reading 1s the delight of my 
life⸗ Do you love reading, Sir? 
G. Phil. Prodigiously--- How pert she is grown 
I have read very little, and Em resolv'd for 
the future to read less. (Aside.) What have you | 
read, Miss? EY. ; 
Maria. Every thing. 
G. Phil. You hive? 
Maria. Yes, Sir, I have. 


6. Phil, Oh! brave---and do you remember what 
you read, Miss? $a 


* 


what 
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Maria, Not $0 well as 1 could: wish---Wits have 
ort memories. - 

G. Phil. Oh! you are a wit too ? 

Maria. I am---and do you know that 1 feel my- 
self provok' d to a simile now ? 

C. Phil. Provok'd to a simile Vet us hear it. 

Maria. What do you think we are both like? 

C. Phil, Welk 

Maria, Like Cymon and Iphigenia in Dryden's 


fable. 


G. Phil. Jenny in Dryden's fable ! 
Maria. The fanning breeze upon her bosom blows z 


That's me now you. 

He trudg'd along, unknowing what he gong lt, 

And whistled as he went (mimicks) for want of thought. 
6. Phil, This is not the same girl. [Dzsconcerted.. 
Maria. Mark again, mark again: 

The fool of nature stood with stupid eyes, 
And gaping mouth that testiſied surprise. 
[ He looks foolish, she laughs at him. 
C. Phil, 1 must take care how I speak to her; she. 
is not the fool I took her for. | [ Aide, 


Maria. You seem surpris'd, Sirx——but this is 


my way—l read, Sir, and then I apply—I have 


read every thing; Suckling, Waller, Milton, Dry- 
den, Lansdowne, Gay, Prior, Swift, e Pope, 


Y pg. Thomson. 
C. Phil, Hey! the devil—what a clack i is here! 


[He walks across the Stage. 
E 2 


To meet the fanning breeze, her boom rose. 
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Maria, (following him eagerly). Shakespeare, 
Fletcher, Otway, Southerne, Rowe, Congreve, Wi. 
cherly, Farquhar, Cibber, Vanbrugh, Steel, in 
short every body; and I find them all wit, fire, vi- 
vaciay, spirit, genius, taste, imagination, raillery, 
humour, character, and sentiment——Well done, 
-Miss Notable ! you have play'd your part like a 
young actress in high favour with the town. [ As:de. 

. Phil. Her tongue goes like a water-mill. 

| | [ Aside, 
Maria. What do you say to me now, Sir? 
C. Phil, Say! I don't know what the devil to say. 

{ Aside, 

Maria. What's the matter, Sir? Why, you lock as 

if the stocks were fallen — or like London- bridge 
at low water, or like awaterman when the Thames is 
frozen or like a politician without news—or like a 
prude without scandal—or like a great lawyer with- 
out a brief—or like some lawyers with one or 

G. Phil, Or like a poor devil of a huſband. hen- 
peck'd by a wit, and so say no more of that—What 
a capricious piece here is [Avide. 

. Maria. Oh, fie, you have Spoil'd all—I had not 
half done. _ 

6. Phil, There is enough of all conscience Von 
may content yourself, 

Maria. But I can't be so easily contented—1 
like a simile half a mile long. OY 

G Phil. I see you do. A 
Maria. Oh! And I make verses too verses like 


he 


8 


ike 
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x angel—off han- eden you give 
me an extempore ? 


0 Phil. What does she mean ?—No, Miss—1 have 
never a one about me. 

Maria. You can't give me an extempore——Ohl. 
for ame, Mr. Philpot—l love an extempore of all. 
things; and I love the poets dearly ; their sense 50 
fine, their invention rich as Pactolus. 

6 Phil. A poet rich as Pactolus !——I have heard 
of that Pactolus in the city. , 

Maria. Very like. 

G Phil, But you never heard of a poet as rich as 
he. = | 

Maria. As who? 

6. Phil. Pactolus He was a great 1 merchant 
——liv'd in the ward of Farringdown-without. 

Maria, Pactolus a Jew merchant |—Pactolus is a 
river, 

6 Phil, A river! 

Maria. Ves don't you 0 geography [ 

C Phil. The girl's crazy! 

Maria. Oh! Sir, if you don't understand geogra- 
phy you are nobody—1 understand geography, and 
understand orthography; you know I told you TI 
can write and I can dance too- will you dance 3 
minuet ? |  [Singsand dances. 

G Phil, You nn? t lead me a 90 I promise 
you. 

Maria. Oh! very well, 8 refuse me 
remember you'll hear immediately of my being mar- 
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ried to they and then you'll be ready to hang 


yourself. | 
6. Phil. Not I, 1 promise you. 
Maria. Oh! very well—very well remember 


mark my words — I'll do it—you shall see Ha, 
[Runs off in a fit of laughing. 


hal 
GEORGE ſolus 
. Phil. Marry you! I would as soon carry my 
wife to live in Bow-street, and write over the door 
« Philpot's punch- house.“ 
Enter OLD PailteoT and Stk JASPER. 


Sir Jaſp. (singing.) „So rarely, so bravely we'll 


© hunt him over the downs, and we'll hoop and 
we'll hollo.” Gee us your hand, young gentleman; 
well——what zay ye to un now?——Ben't she a 


clever girl? 


G. Phil. A very extraordinary girl indeed. 
Sir Jaſp. Did not I tell un zo—then you have 
nothing to do but to consummate as soon as you vill. 
6. Phil, No; you may keep her, Sir I thank 


vou I'll have nothing to do with her. 


Old Phil. What's the matter now, George? 

6. Phil, Pho! she's a wit. 

Sir Jasp. Ay, I told un 20. 

G. Phil, And that's worse then t 'other— am 
off, Sir. 


Sir 7asp. Odds heart! I am afraid you are no 


great Wit, 


hs Enter MARIA. 
Maria. Well, papa, the gentleman won't have me. 
ud Phil, The numſkull won't do as his father 


„ 
o 


© A A 


no 


ther 


| O14 Phil, That gentleman ?- 
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bids him; and so, Sir Jasper, with your + erat Pll 
make a proposal to the young lady myself. 
Maria. How! what does he say? 
01d Phil. I am in the prime of my days, and I can 
be a briſk lover still Fair lady, a glance of your 
eye is like the returning sun in the spring it melts 
away the frost of age, and gives a new warmth and 
vigour to all nature. [ Falls a coughing. 
Maria. Dear heart | I should like to have a scene 
with him. | 
Sir Jasp. Hey! what's in the wind now) 
This won't take My girl shall have fair play—— _ 
No old fellow shall totter to her bed What say you, 
my girl, will you rock his cradle ? R 
Maria. Sir, I have one small doubt. Pray can 
I have two huſbands at a time? 
6. Phil. There's a question now ! She is grown 
foolish again. 
Od Phil. Fair lady, the law of 10 land 
Sir Jasp. Hold ye, hold ye; let me talk of law; 
know the law better nor any on ye—— Two hus- 
bands at once No, no- Men are scarce, and that's 
downright poaching. | 
Maria. I am sorry for it, e For then I can't 
marry him, I see. | 
Sir Jasp. Why not? 
Maria. 1 am contracted to another. 
Sir Jasp. Contracted! to whom ? 5 
Maria. To Mr. Beaufort that gentleman, Sir. 


Beau. Ves, Sir, (throws open his gowy. ) My name 
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I Beaufort And, I hope, Sir Jasper, when you 


consider my fortune, and my real affection for your 
daughter, you will generously forgive the Stratagem 
I have made use of. | 
Sir Jasp. Master Quagiaire !—What, are you 
young Beaufort all this time ? | „„ 
Old Phil. That won't do, Sir — that won't take. 
Beau. But it must take, Sir——You have sign'd 
the deeds for your daughter's marriage; and Sir Jas- 


per by this instrument has made me his s0n-in-law. 


Old Phil. How is this, how is this! Then, Sir Jas- 
per you will agree to cancel the deeds, I suppose; 
for you know— | 

Sir Jasp. Catch me at that, an ye can! I fulfil'd 

my promise, and your son refused, and so the wench 
has look'd out slily for herself elsewhere. Did I 
not tell you she was a clever girl! I ben't asham'd o 
my girl—Our Moll, you have done no harm, and 


Mr. Beaufort is welcome to you with all my heart. 


I'll stand to what I have signed, though you have 
taken me by surprise. 
Wild. Bravo! my scheme has succeeded rarely. 
Old Phil. And so here I am bubbled and choused 
out of my money—George, George, what a day's 
work have we made of it !—Well, if it must be so, 
be it so-! desire, young gentleman, you will come 
and take my daughter away to-morrow morning 


And, Pll tell you what, here, here—take my family- 


watch into the bargain ; and I wish it may play you 
just such another trick as it has me; that's all—1'll 
never go intriguing with a family-watch again. 

| . 


pt: 
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Maria. Well, Sir! (to G. Phil.) What do you 
think of me now? An't Ja eee ur, Sir? and a 
virtuoso ? — Ha! hal 

6. Phil, Yes! and much good may't do your hus- 


band have been connoissur'd among ye to some 


purpose Bubbled at play—dup'd by my wench— 


cudgel'd by a rake—laugh'd at by a girl detected 


by my father — and there is the sum total of all I 


have got at this end of the town. 


Old Phil. This end of the town! I desire never to 
see it again while 1 live---T'll pop into a hackney- 
coach this moment, drive to Mincing-lane, and ne- 
ver venture back to this side of Temple- bar. 


[ Corng, 
G. Phil. And, Sir, Sir!—---$hall I drive you? 
Old Phil, Ay; you or any body. . 
C. Phil. I'll overturn the old hocus at the first 
corner. [ Following him, 
Sir Jasþ. They that go Zo, neither--they shall 
*tay and crack a bottle. [ Exit after them, 


Maria. Well, brother, how have I play'd my part! 
Wild. 
Beau. To a miracle. 
Maria. Have I 1----I don't know how that is- -- - 
 Loveurg'd me on to try all wily arts 
To win your--(to Beau.) No I not yours---- 
To win your hearts [To the Audience, 
Your hearts to win is now my aim alone; 
% Thereif I grow, the harvest is your own," 
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'EPILOGHE 


BY OLD PHIEPOT AND GEORGE PHILPOT. 


Fath. S wh ! George, George, George! 'tis such young 
rakes as you 
That bring vile jokes, and foul dishonour too, 
| Upon our city youth. 
Ceo. 'Tis very true. 
Fath. St. James's end o' the town 
6. —— No place for me. 
Fath. No truly - no- -their manners disagree 
With ours entirely et you there mage run, 
To ape their follie 
Geo — And so am undone. 
Fath. There you all learn a vanity in vice; 


You turn mere fops you game 
Geo. 


- Oh damn the dice. 
Fath, Bubbled at play 
Geo. — Ves, Si 
Fath. 


By every common cheat. 
Geo. Ay! here's two witnesses-= = [ Pulls out his pockets. 
Fath. You get well beat. 


——— 


Geo. A witness too of that {Skdws his head}, and there's 


another. [To _—_ Wilding, 
Fath, You dare to give affronts 
| Geo. 


Zounds, auch a pother ! ——— 


Ce. 
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\ 


F;th, Affronts to gentlemen! | | 
Ceo. Twas a rash action 
Fath. Damme, yu lie! I'll give you satisfaction. 
amv 
Drawn in by strumpets and detected too! 
Co. That's a sad thing, Sir! I'll be judg'd by JO 
Fath, The dog he has me there———— 
Geo. Think you it right---under a table 
Hull. Miserable plight! 
C:o. For grave threescore to skulk with trembling knees, 
And envy each young lover that he sees 
Think you it fitting thus abroad to roam ! 
Faith, Wou'd I had stay d to cast accounts at home. 
Geo. Ay! there's another vice 
Tall. Sirrah, give o'er. 
beo. You brood for ever o'er your much-loy'd store, 
And scraping cent. per cent. still pine for more. 
» At Jonathan's, where millions are undone ; 


TY 


— 


Now cheat a nation, and now, cheat your son. 


Fath, Rascal, enough; : 
Jice, Ceo. I could add, but am lot. 

Tal. Enough !---This jury [to the audience] will convi& us - 

both. 8 
_ Co, Then to the court we'd better make submission; 
lets. Ladies and gentlemen with true contrition, 
I here confess my faults, ye courtly train ö 

here's Farewell! farewell, ye giddy and ye vain! 
ling. Ino take up, forsake the vain and witty, 


To live henceforth a credit to the city. 


6 |  BFILOGUS, 


Fath, You see me here quite cover'd o'er with shame; 
I hate long speeches, but I'll do the same. 
Come, George, to mend is all the best can boast. 
George. Then let us in | 
Fath. — And this shall be our toast: 
May Britons thunder on her foes be hurl'd. 
Eeorge. And & London prove the market of the world.“ 
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High Life below Stairs. 


Written by Mr. Garrick, and performed for the firs 


time at Drury-lane Theatre in 1759. 


% 


Tak enormities which marked the manners of the party-co- 
lured tribe, at the time this drama came out, called aloud for 
correction. The follies and vices of their betters were objects of 
their imitation ; and the Suite of rooms beloro, from those of the 
housekeeper and butler, to that of the lowest Servant, presented a 
repetition of scenes which passed in those above. 

On the first night of this piece, the Servants of great families 
assembled in parties in the galleries to oppose it. But the Satire 
was just; its application forceful; and partial clamour avas 
drowned in the general applause of pit and boxes. | 

When it was brought out at the theatre at Edinburgh, the vi- 
elence which marked the conduct of Servants in general in that 
city arose to 50 high a pitch, that the manager and part of his 
company became apprehensive of therr personal safety 5 which was 
threatened by the incensed party. | 

This outrage eventually produced a reform : by inducing the 
heads of families to crush the inhospitable custom of vails. The 
praise-worthy example was followed in London; and the licenti- 
ousness which had offended common decency, by the adoption of 
a measure 50 salutary, was nearly, if not entirely, done away. 

e know of no After-piece, now in representation, more wel- 
comed by an audience than Hicnu LITE BzLOW STAIRS ; 
and we look forward to the time, when the fabrick now raising 
on the ruins of Poor Old Drury, is to open its portals; in the 
hope of meeting with a few favourites, now absent from Scenes 
they have graced 50 well, in the days of the matchless Garrick. 
Then shall we see the acting lustre of this production revived in 
the performances of a Miss Pope, and the elder Palmer ; whose fine 
acting, and mock minuet, has not yet been equated, 
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HIGH LIFE BELOW STAIRS. 


— — — 
ACT 1. 


SCENE—An Apartment in FREEMAN's House. 
FREEMAN and LOVEL, entering. 
Freeman. 


A Country boy! ha, ha, ha! How long has 
this scheme been in your head? _ 

Lov. Some time.—I am now convinced of what | 
you have often been hinting to me, that I am con- 


foundedly cheated by my servants. 


Free. Oh, are you satisfied at last, Mr. Lovel? Þ 
always told you, that there is not a worse set of ser: 


vants in the parish of St. James's, than in your 


kitchen, | | 

Lov. 'Tis with some difficulty I believe it now, 
Mr, Freeman; though, I must own, my expences 
often make me stare. Philip, I am sure is an ho- 
nest fellow; and-E will swear for my blacks. —If 


Tom, | 
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| Free, You are mistaken | in every one. Philip is 5 
Mi an hypocritical rascal| Tom has a good deal of sur- Y 
Ci ty honesty about him; and for your blatks, they are 
| as bad as your whites, d 
Lov. Prithee, Freeman, how came you to be 50 8 

well acquainted with my people? None of th: 8 
wenches are handsome enough to move the affec- t 
tionsof a middle-aged gentleman you are—ha, ha, | 

hal a 

Free. Vou are a young man, Mr. Lovel, and take f 

a pride in a number of idle unnecessary servants, 
who are the plague and reproach of this kingdom. 
Lov. Charles, you are an old-fashion'd fellow, 


Servants a plague and reproach! ha, ha, ha! 1 ö 
would have forty more, if my house would hold them. 

Why, man, in Jamaica, before I was ten years old, I 
had a hundred blacks kissing my feet every day. 
Free. You gentry of the Western Isles are high- 
mettled ones, and love pomp and parade. —I have | 
seen it delight your soul, when the people in the | 
street have stared at your equipage ; especially if they 
whispered loud enough to be heard, That is squire | 
% Lovel, the great West Indian” —ha, ha, ha 

Lo. I should be very sorry if we were as splenetic 

as you northern islanders, who are devoured with 
melancholy and fog—ha, ha, ha! No, Sir, we are 
children of the sun, and are born to diffuse the 

. bounteous favour which our noble parent is pleased 

to bestow on us. 

Free. I wish you had more of your noble parent's 
regularity, and less of his fire. As it is, you conzume 

8 0 


Read it. 


l. nich tik tower Aixs. 5 


$0 fast, that not one in Re of you live to By my 
years old, 

lov. But in that fifty we ive two bases my 
dear; mark that But to business -I am rev 


solved upon my eln will know whether my 


dervants are rogues or not. If they are, I'll bastinado 


the rascals; it not, I think I ought to pay for my im- 


pertinence,———Pray tell me, is not your Robert 


acquainted with my people ? Perhaps he may give a 
little light into the thing. 


Free. To tell you the truth, Mr. Lovel, your ser- 
vants are so abandoned, that I have forbid him your 
house,—However, if you have a mind to ask him 
any question, he shall be forth- coming. 

Lov. Let us have him. 

Free. Vou shall: but it is an hundred to one if 
you get any thing out of him; for though he is a 
very honest fellow, yet he is so much of aservant, that 
he'll never tell any thing to the disadvantage of an- 
other, —Who waits? ( Enter Servant.) Send 
Robert to me. (Exit Servant.)—And what was it 
determin'd you upon this project at last ? 

Lov. This letter. It is an anonymous one, and 
so ought not to be regarded; but it has something 
honest in it, and put me e satisfying my curiosity 
[Gives the letter. 
Free, I should be something of this hand 


[Rea ds. 


cc To Peregrine Lovel, Esd. 
Please your honour, 


J take the liberty to acquaint your honour, that 
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« you are sadly cheated by your servants.——Your 
& honour will find it as I ay Il am not willing to 


_ * be known; whereof, if I am, it may . one in- 8 

14 to Gol. $1 

1 So no more, from your honour's ir 

6 1 Servant to command. 1 n 

odd and honest! Well and now what are the ye 
Steps you intend to take ? [Returns the letter, 
Lov. I shall immediately apply to my friend the 

manager for a disguise.—Under the form of a gaw- hi 

ky country boy, I will be an eye-witness of my ser- be 

vants behaviour.—You must assist me, Mr. Free. 6 

man. 


Free. As how, Mr. Lovel? 

Lov, My plan is this=l gave it out that Ina go- L 
ing to,my borough in Torecahires and yesterday set 
out with my servant in great form, and lay at Basing. 
stoxe.— 

Free. Well? 

Lov. I ordered the fellow to make the best of his 
way down into the country, and told him that ! 
would follow him; instead of that, I turn'd back, 
and am just come to town: Ecce signum ! 

e to hs boots, 


Ame. It is now one o'clock. _ 

Lov, This "oP afternoon I * pay my people: 
visit. 

Free. How will you get in? 

Lov. When I am properly habited, you shall get 
me introduced to Philip as one of your tenants sons, 
who wants to be made a good servant of. 


$QNS, 


imposed on. 


good opinion of your integrity. 
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Free. They will certainly discover you. 

Lov, Never fear; I'll be so countrify'd, that you 
qhall not know me. As they are thoroughly per- 
suaded I am many miles off, they'll be more easily 
Ten to one but they begin to celebrate 
my departure with a drinking bout, if they are e whay 
you describe them ——— | 

Free. Shall you be able to play your part. 

Lov. J am surprized, Mr. Freeman, that you who 
have known me from my infancy, should not remem- 
ber my abilities in that way. But you old fellows 
have Short memories. 

Fete. What should I remember? 

© Lov. How I play'd Daniel ia the Conscious 
Lovers at school, and afterwards arriv'd at the dis- 
tinguished character of the mighty Mr. Scrub— 

[ Mamiching, 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! that is very e ec TI 
ere is Robert. 


Enter ROBERT. 


Rob. Your honour ordered me to wait on you, 
Free, I did, Robert. —Robert 
Rob. Sir 


Free. Come here. Vou __ One; L _— a 


Rob, 1 have always endeavoured that your honour 
mould. 


Free. Pray, have not you some acquaintance among 
Mr, Lovels people? 


Reb, A little, please your honour, 
* | 
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Free. How do they behave ?—We have nobody 
but friends—you may speak out. 
Lov. Ay, Robert, speak out. 
Rob. I hope your honours will not insist on my say. 
ing any thing in an affair of this kind. 
Lov. Oh, but we do insist, if you know. any thing— 
Rob. Sir, I am but a servant myself: and it would 
not become me to speak ill of a brother-servant, 
Free. Psha! this is false honesty speak out. 
Rob. Don't oblige me, good Sir. Consider, Sir, 
a servant's bread depends upon his carackter, 
Lov. But if a servant uses me ill | 
Rob. Alas, Sir! what is one man's poison is an- 
other man's meat. 
Free. You see how they trim for one another, 
Rob. Service, Sir, is no inheritance. —A servant 
that is not approv'd in one place, may give satisfac- 
tion in another. Every body must live, your honour, 
Lov. 1 like your heartiness as well as your caution; 
but, in my case, it is necessary that I should know the 
truth. 
Rob. The truth, Sir, is not to be spoken at al 
times ; it may bring one into trouble, whereof if— 
Free, (Musing) * Whereof if” Pray, Mr. Love, 
let me see that letter again,—(Lovel gives the letter.) 
—Aye—it must be . 
Rob. Sir 
Free. Do you know any thing of this letter? 
Rob. Letter, your honour? 
Free. Ves, letter. 
Rob. I have seen the hand before. 


th 
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Lov, He blushes! | 


Free. 1 ask you, if you were concern'd in writing 
this letter? Vou never told me a lie yet, and I ex- 


pect the truth from you now. 
Rob. Pray, your honour, don't ask me. | 
Free, Did you write it Answer me.— 
Rob. I cannot deny it. | LBowing. 
Lov. What induc'd you to it? | 
Reb. I will tell truth. I have seen such waste 
and extravagance, and riot and drunkenness, i in your 


kitchen, Sir, that, as my master's friend, I could not 


help discovering it to you. 

Lov. Go on, 

Rob. J am sorry to say it to your honour, but your 
honour is not only imposed on, but laughed at by all 


your servants, especially by Philip, who is a—ver y 


bad man. 

Lov. Philip? An ungrateful dog !—Well? 

Rob. I could not presume to speak to your honour ; 
and thereſore I resolv'd, though but a poor ortho, 
to write your honour a letter. 

Lov, Robert, I am greatly indebted to you. — 
Here— [Offers money. 

Rob. On any other account than this, I should be 
proud to receive your honour's bounty; but now [ 


beg to be excus'd. [ Refuses the money. 
Lov. Thou hast a noble heart, Robert, and III not 
forget you. Freeman, he must be in the secret. 


Wait your master's orders. 
Rob. 1 will, your honour. a Exit. 
Free, Well, Sir, are you convinc'd now? 
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Lov. Convinc'd? Yes; and Þll be among the 
Scoundrels before night.—You or Robert must con. 
trive some way or other to get me introduced to Phi. 
lip as one of your cottager's boys out of Essex. 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! you'll make a fine figure. 

Lon. They shall make a fine figure. -It must be 
done this atternoon: walk with me across the park, 
and 111 tell you the whole. My name shall be 
Jemmy and I am come to be a gentleman's servant 
Sand will do my best, and hope to get a good cara. 
8 _ [Mpmiching, 
Free. But what will you do if you find them ras. 
cals ? | 

. Lov. Discover myself, and blow them all to the 

devil. Come along. 


. Free. Ha, ha, ha! 0 emmy dn 
vo, ha, ha! | [Exeunt, 


SCENE—The Park, 


Dukk's SERVANT. 


What wretches are ordinary servants, that go ot 
in the same vulgar track every day! eating, working 
and sleeping!—But we, who haye the honour to 
serve the nobility, are of another species. We ar 
above the common forms, have servants to wait up- 
on us, and are as lazy and luxurious as our masters, 

Hal- my dear Sir Harry 


1 (Enter Sir HARRY 's SERVANT.) 
Illo have you done these thousand years? 
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Sir Har. My Lord Duke!—your pid most obe- 


tient cervant. 


Duke. Well, baronet, and where have you "ARIES | 


Sir Har. At Newmarket, my Lord. We have 
ad dev'lish fine sport. 

Duke. And a good appearance, I hear—pox take 
t, I should have been there; but our old duchess 


ied, and we were obliged to keep house for the de. 


8 of the thing. 
Sir Har. I pick'd up fifteen pieces. 
Duke. Psha! a trifle! 
Sir Har. The viscounts people have been nr 
aken in this meeting. 
Duke. Credit me, baronet; they know nothing of 
he turf, 


Sir Har. I assure you, my lord, they lost ev'ry . 


atch; for Crab was beat hollow, Careless threw his 
ider, and Miss Slammerkin had the distemper. 
Duke. Ha, ha, hal I'm glad on't. Taste this 


nuff, Sir Harry. [Offers his box. 


Sir Har. Tis good rapee. 

Duke. Right Strasburg, I assure you; and of my 
bwn importing. 

Sir Har. Aye! 

Duke, The city people adulterate it so confound - 
dly, that I always import my own snuff.— I wish 


my lord would do the same; but he is so indolent.— 


hen did you see the cirlyd I saw lady Bab this 


morning; but, fore Gad, whether it be love or 
reading, she look'd as pale as a penitent. 


Sir Har. 1 have just had this card from Lovel's 
B 
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n ) Philip and Mrs. Kitty pre. 
« sent their compliments to Sir Harry, and desin 
6 the honour of his company this evening, to be of: 
« smart party, and eat a bit of supper.“ 

Duke. I have the same invitation.— Their master, 
it seems, is gone to his borough. 

Sir Har. You'll be — us, my Lord Pl. 
lip's a blood. 

Duke. A buck of the first head. "ON tell you ag. 
cret, he's going to be married. 

Sir Har. To whom? 

Duke. To Kitty. 

Sir Har. No! | 

Duke. Yes, he is; and I intend to n him. 

Sir Har. Then we may depend upon your Grace 
for certain. Ha, ha, ha! 

Duke. If our house breaks up in a tolerable time, 
I'll be with you. Have you any thing for us? 

Sir Har. Yes, a little bit of poetry. mu 
be at the cocoa-tree myself till eight. 

Duke. Heigh, ho! -I am quite out of spirits—] ha 
a damn'd debauch last night, baronet. Lord 
Francis, Bob the bishop, and I, tipt off four bottles 
Burgundy a piece.—Ha! there are two fine git 
coming! Faith—lady Bab—aye and lady Charlotte. 

[Takes out is gies 

Sir Har. We'll not join them. 

Duke, O yes—Bab is a fine wench notwithstand 
Ing her complexion ; though 1 Should be glad She 
would keep her teeth Cleaner. Your Engiil 
women are damn'd negligent about their teeth, 
How is your Charlotte in that particular? 
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Sir Har. My Charlotte! | ; 


* Duke. Ay, the world says you are to have her. 
a Sir Har. 1 own I did keep her company; but we 
ofa 
are off, my Lord. 
Duke, How $0 ? 
ster, 


Sir Har. Between you and me, she has a plaguy 
Phi thick pair of legs. 

: Duke. Oh! damn it—that's cavallorible, 

Sir Har. Besides, she's a fool, and miss'd her op- 


a K. 
portunity with the old countess. 
Duke, J am afraid, baronet, you love DESI 
it, I never save a shilling. Indeed I1 am sure of a. 
place in the excise. Lady Charlotte is to be of the 
15 pariy to-night ; how do you manage that ? 


Sir Har. Why, we do meet at a third place; are 
very Civil, and look queer, and laugh, and abuse one 
tin another, and all that. 

Duke, A-la-mode, ha! Here they are. 
Sir Har, Let us retire. | [They retire, 


Enter Lady BaB's Map and Lady CHARLOTTE'S 
Map. 

I. Bab. Oh fie, lady Charlotte ! you are quite in- 
delicate; I am sorry for your taste. | 

I. Char, Well, I say it again, I love Vauxhall. 

J. Bab. O my stars! Why, there is nobody there 
but filthy citizens. 

L. Char, We were in hopes the raising the price 
would have kept them out, ha, ha, ha! 

L. Bab. Ha, ha, ha!—Runelow for my money. 

8 B 2 
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L. Char. Now you talk of Aten when did you 
see the colonel, lady Bab.? 

I. Bab. The colonel! I hate the fellow.—He had 
the assurance to talk of a creature in Gloustershire 
before my face. 

I. Cher. He is a pretty man for all that. 
Soldiers you know have their mistresses ev'n 
where. 

I. Bab. I despise him. How goes on your affair 
with the baronet? 

I. Char. The baronet is a stupid wretch, and l 
shall have nothing to say to him. Lou are to be 
at Lovel's to-night, lady Bab? 

L. Bab. Unless I alter my mind—I don't admin 
visiting these commoners, lady Charlotte. 

I. Char. Oh, but Mrs. Kitty has taste. 

I. Bab. She affects it. 

L Char. The Duke is fond of bog and he has 
judgment. 

L. Bab. The Duke michs che his judgment much 
euer. L Holding up her head. 

L. Char. There he is, and the baronet too.— 
| Take no notice of them.— We'll rally them by-and- 


. Bab. Dull zouls! Let us sct upa loud laugh, 
and leave em. 

I. Char. Ay—let us be gone; for the common 
people do so stare at us—we shall certainly be 
mobb'd. 

Bath. Ha, ha, hal —ha, ha, hd. [ Exeunt, 


A 
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Dux and Sir HAx Rx come forward. 


. Duke, They certainly saw us, and are gone off 


laughing at us.——I must follow, 

Sir Har. No, no. 

Duke. I must——1 must have a party of raillery 
with them, a bon mot or so. Sir Harry, you'll ex- 
cuse me. Adieu; I'll be with you in the evening, 
if possible: though, hark ye! there is a bill depend- 
ing in our house, which the ministry make a point of 
our attending; and so you know, mum! we must 
mind the stops of the great fiddle. Adieu. [Exzt. 

Sir Har, What a coxcomb this is! and the fellow 
can't read, It was but the other day that he was 
cow - boy in the country; then was bound prentice to 
4 periwig- maker, got into my lord duke's family, 
and now sets up for a fine gentleman; O tempora, O 
mores! 


Re-enter Duke's SERVANT. 


add. 2. _ 2 


Duke. Sir Harry, prithee what are we to do at 
Lovel's when we come there? | | 

Sir Har. We shall have the fiddles, I suppose. 

Duke. The fiddles! I have done with dancing ever 
since the last fit of the gout, I'll tell you what, my 
dear boy, I positively cannot be with them, unless we 
have a little | Makes @ motion as if with the dice box. 
Sir Har. Fie, my lord duke. 

Duke. Look ye, baronet, I insist on it —Who 
the devil of any fashion can possibly spend an even- 
ing without it ?—But I shall lose the girls. - How 

B 3 
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grave you look, ha, ha, ha .- Wel, let there be Si 
fiddles. P 
Sir Har. But, my dear lord, I shall be quite mi. I Bur 
serable without you. ter 
Duke,” Well, I won't be particular; Nt do as the Wl day 
rest do.— Tol, lol, lol. [Exit singing and dancing, Wl | 1 
Sir Har. (solus.) He had the assurance last winter, hon 
to court a tradesman's daughter in the city, with two WW ma: 
thousand pounds to her fortune, —and got me to us! 
write his love-letters. He pretended to be an ensign d 
in a marching regiment; so wheedled the old folks ] 
into consent, and would have carried the girl of, Ml :t 
but was unluckily prevented by the Ear 
who happened to be his first cousin. the 
ED 1 
Enter PHILIP. ph 
Mr. Philip, your servant. — 
Phil, You are welcome to England, Sir Harry; 1 
hope you received the card, and will do us the ho- 
nour of your company. My master is gone into 
Devonshire.— We'll have a roaring night. h. 
Sir Har. I'Il certainly wait on you. 
Phil. The girls will be with us. m 
Sir Har. Is this a wedding- supper, Philip? Q 
Phil. What do you mean, Sir Harry? _ ©. 
Sir Har. The duke tells me $0. „ 5 
* Phi. The duke's a fool. N 5 
Sir Har. Take care what you ay ; his grace is q 
bruiser. 


Puil. I amv a pupil of the same academy? wand not | 
afraid of him, I assure you. Sir Harry, we'll have 2 
noble batch—I have such wine for you! 
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Sir Har. Lam your man, Phil. 

Phil. Egad the cellar shall bleed: I have some 
Burgundy that is fit for an emperor, My mas- 
ter would have given his ears for some of it Yother 
day, to treat my lord what d'ye-call- him with; but 
I told him it was all gone—hal! charity begins at 
home, ha l————Odso0, here is Mr, Freeman, my 
master's intimate friend; he's a dry one Don't let, 
us be seen together---he*ll suspect something. 

Sir Har. 1 am gone. : 

Phil. Away, away z remember Burgundy | 
is the word. 

Sir Har. Right---Long corks! ha, Phil! (niels 
the drawing of a cork.J--- Yours. | LExeunt. 

Phil. Now for a cast of my office —A starch 
phiz, a canting phrase, ahd as many lies as necessary. 
—Hem! 


Enter FREEMAN. 
1 Oh, Philip How do you do, Philip: Vou 


have lost your master, I find. 


Phil. It is a loss indeed, Sir. —80 good a gentle - 
man!---He must be nearly got into Devonshire by 
this time. Sir, your servant. 

Free. Why in such a hurry, Philip? 

Phil, I shall leave the house as little as possible, 
bow his honour is away. 

Free, You are in the right, Philip. 

Phil, Servants at such times are too apt to be neg- 
ligent and extravagant, Sir. 

Free, True; the master's absence is the time wry 
a good servant in, | 
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Pil. It is so, Sir.---Sir, your servant. LCoing. 
Free. Oh, Mr. Philip!---pray day. you must do 
me a piece of service. | 

Phil. You command me, Sir I. Bow, 

Free. I look upon you, Philip, as one of the best 
behaved, most sensible, completest ( Philip bows) 
rascals in the world. Acid. 

Phil. Your honour is pleased to compliment. 

Free. There is a tenant of mine in Essex, a very 
honest man Poor fellow, he has a great num- 
ber of children; and they have sent me one of 'em, 
a tall gawky boy, to make a servant of; but wy _y 
say they can do nothing with him. 

Phil. Let me have him, Sir. 

Free, In truth he is an unlick'd cub. 

Phil, I willlick him into something, I warrant you, 
Sir Now my master is absent, I shall have: 
good deal of time upon my hands; and I hate to be 
idle, Sir: in two months I'll engage to finish him. 

Free. I don't doubt it. „ e 

Pil. 1 have twenty pupils in the parish of St. 
James's; and for a table, or a side- board, or behind 
an equipage, or in the delivery of a . or any 


Free. What ini you for entrance? 

Phil. I always leave it to gentlemen's generosity. 

Free. Here is a _ ——g I beg he may be taken 
care of, 


Phil. That be shall, I promise you 0 4. ) Yout 
honour knows me, 


Free, Thoroughly, - 1 L And. 


est 
ws) 


Phil. When can I see him, Sir? 


him in your e's 
Phil, Sir, I will be with you in a minute 1 


will but step into the market to let the tradesmen 


know they must not trust any of our servants, now 
they are at board wages Humph 


Free. How happy is Mr. Lovel in so excellent a 
Servant ! [Exit 


Phil. Ha, ha, ha! This is one of my master's pru- 


dent friends, who dines with him three times a-week, 


and thinks he is mighty generous in giving me five 
guineas at Christmas. Damn all such sneaking 
coundrels I say. 5 LExit. 


SCENE III. The . Hall in Lover's a ; 


KixG3sTON and COACHMAN, drunk and sleepy. 


A knocking at the door. 


Kings. Somebody knocks—Coachy, go—go to the 


door, coachy 


dog, 


Coach. Why then let 'em stay---1'Il not go--- 


danme--->- Ay, knock the door down, and let your- 
self in. [ Knocking. 
Kings. Ay, ay, knock again---knock again------ 


Coach. Master is gone intq Devouhirs---30 he 
can't be there So I'll go to sleep. 
Aings, So will 1. -L'Il go to sleep too. 


* 
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Free. Now; directly--Call at my house and take 


Coach. PU not go do you g0----- you black 


Kings. Devil shall fetch me if I go. [Knocking 
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uk, Youlie, devil-.---you shall not go to sleep 
till I am asleep-----I am king of the kitehen. 

Kings. No, you are not king; but when you are 
drunk, you are sulky as hell. Here is VA com- 
On 1088 is N and queen too. 


Babe deb | | 
| Cook. Somebody has knock'd at the door twenty 
times, and nobody hears.----- Why, Coachman.-.. 


Kingston--- Ye drunken bears, why dan t one of you 
go to the door? 


Coach. You go, Cook; you go----- 


Cool. Hang me if 1 88 | 
Kings. Ves, yes, Cooky, go; Mollsy, Pollsy, go 
Cook, Out, you black toad----- It is none of my 
business, and go I will not. 5 {Sits down, 


Enter PRI LIr with Lover disguisd. 

Phil. 1 might have staid at the door all night, as 
the little man in the play says, if I had not had the 
key of the door in my pocket-----What is come to 
you all? | 

Cook, There is John Coachman and 8 25 
drunk as two bears. 

Phil. Ah, ha! my lads;---what, finish'd already?! 
These are the very best of servants----- Poor fellows, 
I suppose they have been drinking their master's 
good journey---ha, ha, ha! 

Lov. No doubt on't. | CA. 

Phil, Vo ho! get to- bed, you dogs, and sleep your- 
selves sober, that you may be able to get drunk 


again by- and- by. They are as fast as a church 


Jemmy. 


— 
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Lov. Anan ? | 

Phil. Do you love drinking? 

Lov, Yes---lI loves ale. | 
' Piil. You dog, you shall swim in Burgundy. 

Lov. Burgundy! what's that? 

Phil. Cook, wake those Wange gentlemen » and 
end them to bed. 

Cook. It is impossible to wake them. 

Lov. I think I cou'd wake "i Sir, if I N 
heh—— 5 

Phil. Do, Jemmy, N em, Jemmy--ha, hay ha! 


lov. Hip-----Mr. Coachman. 


LGives him @ great slap on the face. 
Coach. Oh! oh1---What!---Zounds l Oh 


Lov. What, blackey! blackey ! [ Pulls iim by tlie nose. 
Kings. Oh, oh 1---What now ? Curse or ul Oh 


© Cot tam you.” 


Lov. Ha, ha, ha! 
Phil. Ha, ha, ha!---Well done, Jemmy. 
Cook, see those gentry to bed. | 
| Cook, Marry come up, I say so too; not I indeed.-. 
Coach. She shan't see us to bed—We'll see our- 


selves to bed. 1 
Kings. We got drunk rey, and we'll go to- 
bed together. ¶Exeunt reeling... 


Phil. You see how we live, boy. 

| Lov, Yes, I sees how you live 

Phil. Let the supper be _; Cook. 

Cook, Who pays for it ? | 

Phil. My master to be sure; alk else? ha, ha, 
ha! He is rich enough, I hope, ha, ha, ha! 


7 
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*. 


Lov. Humph! gen [aide 
Phil, Each of us must take a part, and sink it in 
our next weekly bills; chat! is the way. : 

Lov, Soh! [ Avide, 
Cook. Prithee, Philip, what boy is this ? 

- . Phil, A boy of Freeman's recommending, 

Lov. Yes, I'm Squire Freeman's boy——heh— 
Cook, Freeman is a stingy hound, and you may tell 
him 1 say so. He dines here three times a week, and 
L never saw the colour of his money yet. 

Lov. Ha, ha, ha! that is good Freeman 
shall have it. | ILA sick. 
Cook, I must step to me tallow-chandler's to dis- 
pose of some of my perquisites; and then I'll set 
about supper. | 

Phil. Well said, Cook, that is right, the perqui- 
site is the thing, Cook. _ 

Cool. Cloe, Cloe! where are you, Cloe — 


Enter Cos. 

Cloe. Ves, mistress 

Cook, Take that box and follow me. { Ext, 
Cloe. Ves, mistress—( Takes the box Who is this 
(seeing Lovel. )——Hee, hee, hee——Oh——This i 
pretty boy——Hee, hee, hee !——Oh——This is 
pretty _ hair, hee, hee, hee !—-—You shall bein 
love with me by-and-by——Hee, hee ! 


Lov. A very pretty amour Aside.)—Oh al 
what a fine room is this -is this ne I 
pray, Sir ? 


[Exi, chucking Lovel under the cli. 
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Puli. No; our drinking-room, 

Lov. La, la! what a fine lady here is—This i is ma- 
dam, I suppose. 

Phil, Where have you been, Kitty ? 


Enter KI rr. 


Kit. 1 have been disposing of some of his Honour's 
hirts and other linen, which it is a shame his Ho- 
nour should wear any longer Mother Barter is 
above, and waits to know if you have any * 
ſor her. 

Phil, I shall dispose of my wardrobe to-morrow. 

Kit. Who have we here? [ Lovel bows. 

Phil. A boy of Freeman's; a poor silly fool—— 

Lo, Thank you | [ Aide. 


fil. J intend the entertainment this evening as a 


compliment to you, Kitty. 


Kit. Jam your humble, Mr. Philip. 


Phil. But I beg I may see none of your airs, or 
bear any of your French gibberish with the Duke. 

Kit. Don't be jealous, Phil. [ Fawningly. 

Plil. J intend, before our marriage, to settle 
Something handsome upon you; and with the five 
hundred Pounds which 1 have already saved in this 
extravagant fellow's family 

Lov. A dog! C Aide. Jet la, la! what! _ 
you got five hundred pounds ? 

Phil, Peace, blockhead——— 

Kit. I'll tell you what you shall do, Phil, 

Phil. Ay, what shall I do? | 

Kit. You shall set up a chocolate-house my dear 

| 5 5 


4 
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Plil. Yes, and be cuckolded—— [Abart 
Kit. You know my education was a very gentee| 
one.—1I was a half-boarder at Chelsea, and I spea 
French like a native—Comment vous porter vous, 
Mounsieur. 85 [Aukwardh, 

Phil, Psha, psha! 

Kit. One is nothing without French—T shall shin 
in the bar Do you speak French, boy? 

Lov. Anan 

Kit. Anan— 0 the fool! ha, ha, hat—Com 
here, do, and let me new mould you a little—Yu 
must be a good boy, and wait upon the gentlefolk 
to-night. ([Sie ties and powders his hair, 
Lov. Yes, an't please you, I'Il do my best. 


Kit. His best! O the natural! This is a 7 
strange head of hair of thine, PM is so Coars, 1 
and so carrotty. } 

Lo. All my brothers and sisters be red in the 
pole. 

Phil. Kit. Ha, 135 ha! (Lang, 

Kit. There now you are something like — Come 5 
Philip, give the boy a lesson, and then 11} lectun } 


him out of The Servant's Guide. 
Phil. Come, Sir, first Hold up your head. ven 
well Turn out your toes, Sir—very well No 
call coach 
Lov. What is call coach? 
Phil. Thus, Sir—— Coach, coach, coach! Loud 
Low. Coach, coach, coach! [ Þmitating. 
Phil. Admirable !—the knave has a "you ear- 
Now, Sir, tell me a lie. 
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Lov. O la! I never told a lie in all my life. 
Phil. Then it is high time you should begin now; 
hat is a Servant good for that can't tell a lie? 
Kit. And stand in it—Now I'll lecture him { Takes 
out a book, ) This is *© The Servant's Guide to Wealth, 
« by Timothy Shoulderknot, formerly servant to se 
( veral noblemen, and now an officer in the cus- 
« toms 3 necessary for all servants. “ G 
Phil. Mind, Sir, what excellent rules the book 
contains, and remember them well——Come, Kitty, 
begin 
Kit. (Reads) Advice t to the footman. 
« Let it for ever be your plan j 


part 
nteel 
pea 
Vous, 


rdly, 


Shin 


Come 
-Von 
efolk 


Hair. | 
« To be the master, not the man, 


« And do as little as you can.” 
Lov. He, he, he!—— Yes, VII do nothing at all 
not!]. 
Kit, & At market, never think it stealing | 


IS 2 
'Oars, 
26 1 « To keep with tradesmen proper dealing; 

6 All stewards have a fellow-feeling.” 

Phil, You will understand that better one day or 
ether, boy. 
Kit. To the groom. 

Never allow your master able 

« Tojudge of matters in the stable: 

If he should roughly speak his mind, 


augl. 
Come 
ecture 


« Or to dismiss you seems inclin'd, 
©« Lame the best horse, or break his wind.“ 
Lov, Oddines! that's good—he, he, bet 
C 2 | 
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Kit. To the Coachman. 
If your good master on you doats, 
, © Neber leave his house to serve a stranger; 
c But pocket hay, and straw, and oats, 
« And let the horses eat the manger,” 
Lov. Eat the manger!—he, he, he | 
Kit. I won't give you too much at a time—Here, 
boy, take the book, and read it every night and 
morning before you say your prayers. 
« Phil. Ha, ha, ha! very good; but now for bus. 
ness. 
Kit. Right—I'Il go and get one of the damaꝶ 
table cloths, and some napkins; and be sure, Phil. 


your side- board is very smart. Exit. 
Phil. That it shall Come, Jemmy—— [ Ext, 
© Lov. Soh Isch! It works well. [ Extt, 


THE END OF THE FIRST ACT» 


1. 
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ACT II. 
—d 
SCENE, The Servants? Hall, with the mor « and 
side- board set out. 


PaiLie, Kirry, and LoOvEL. 
Kitty, 


Wezm, Phil, what think you ? Sow! t we look 
very smart! Now let *em come as SOON as they 
will, we shall be ready for *em. 

Phil. Tis all very well; but 

Kit. But what? 

Phil. Why, I wish we could get that snarling cur, 
Tom, to make one. 

Kit. What is the matter with him ? 

Phil. I don't know— he is a queer son of a 

Kit. Oh, I know him; he is one of your sneaking 
half-bred fellows, that prefers his master's interest 
to his own. | 

Phil, Here he is. 


Enter TOM. 


And why won't you make one to-night, Tom ?}—— 
Here's Cook and Coachman, and all of us. 
Tom. 1 tell you again, I will not make one. 
Phil. We shall have something that's good. 
Tom. And make your master pay for it. 
C 3 
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Pil. 1 warrant, now, you think yourself mighty 
honest ha, ha, ha! 

Tom. A little honester than you, I hope, and not 
brag neither. 

Kit. Hark you, Mr. Honesty, don't be sxaucy—— 

- Lov. This is worth listening to: [ Avide, 

Tom. What, madam, you are afraid for your cully, 
are you ? 

Kit. Cully, sirrah, cully! Afraid, sirrah! afraid 
of what? { Goes up to Ton, 

Phil. Ay, Sir, afraid of what? 

{ Goes up on the other sid. 

105 Ay, Sir, afraid of what ? {Goes up too, 

Tom. 1 value none of you—I know your tricks, 

Phil, What do you know, sirrah? 

Kit. Ay, what do you know? 
lo. Ay, Sir, what do you know? 

Tom. 1 know that you two are in fee with every 
tradesman belonging to the house—and that you, 
Mr. on are in a fair way to be hang'd—— 

| [Strikes Lovel, 

Phil. What do you strike the boy for? 

Lov. It is an honest blow. LAsidt. 

Tom. I'Il strike him again — Tis such as you 
that bring a scandal upon us all. 

Kit. Come, none of your impudence, Tom. 

Tom. Egad, madam, the gentry, may well com. 
plain, when they get such servants as you in their 
houses. There's your good friend, mother Bar- 
ter, the old cloaths woman, the greatest thief in town, 
just now gone out with oe apron full of his hogour' 
linen, 


ot 


RC 


_- 


every 
you, 


Lovel, 


Axidt, 
; you 
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Kit. Well, Sir, and did you never — ha? | 

Tom. No, never: I have lived with his honour 
four years and never took the value of that (Snap- 
ping lis fingers.) His honour is a prince, gives noble 
wages, and keeps noble company ; and yet you two 
are not contented, but cheat him wherever 128 can 
lay your fingers. - Shame on you! 

Lov. The fellow I thought a rogue, is the only ho- 
aest Servant in my house. LAside. 

Kit. Out you mealy-mouth'd cur. 

Phil. Well, go tell his honour, do——ha, ha, ha! 

Tom. I scorn that—Damn an informer But yet 
| hope his honour will find you two out one day or 
other, —that's all LExit. 

Kit. This fellow must be taken care of. 

Phil. I'll do his business for him, when his ho- 
ROUT comes to town. 

Lov. You lie you scoundrel, you will not. LAside. 
——01a! here's a fine gentleman. | 


Enter DUKE'S SERVANT, 


Duke. Ah, ma chere mademseile! Comment vou 
portez vous. 8 LSalute. 

Ki, Fort bien je vous remercier, Monsieur. 

Phil. Now we shall have nonsense by wholesale. 

Duke, How do you do, Philip? 

Phil. Your grace's humble servant. . 

Duke, But, my dear Kitt [Talk apart · 

Phil. Jemmy, : 

Lov, Anan? 
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Phil. Come along with me, and I'll make you free 

of the cellar. 

Lov. Yes—I will--but won't you ask he to drink? 

Phil, No, no; he will have his share by-and-by 

—— Come along. | 

Lov. Yes. LExeunt Philip and Lovel. 

Kit, Indeed I thought your Grace an age in com. 
ing. 

Duke. Upon honour, our house i is but this moment 
up.—You have a damn'd vile collection of pictures, 
I observe, above stairs, Kitty. — our *squire has 
no taste. 

Kit. No taste! that's impossible, for he has laid 
out a vast deal of money. 

Duke. There is not an original picture i in the whole 
collection Where could he pick 'em up? 

Kit. He employs three or four men to buy for him, 
and he always pays for originals. 

Duke. Donnez moi votre eau de luce My head 
aches confoundedly (She gives a smelling bottle 
Kitty, my dear, I hear you are going to be married, 

Kit. Pardonnez moi for that. 

Duke. If you get a boy, I'll be godfather, faith= 

Kit. How you rattle, duke I am thinking 
my lord, when I had the honour to see you first. 

Duke. At the play, Mademgeille.—— 

Kit. Your Grace loves a play? | 

Duke. No—it is a dull old-fashioned entertain. 
ment; I hate it. 
Kit. Well, give me a good tragedy. 


bt 


he 


QC 
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ATI. 
1 Duke. It must not be a modern one then eu 
ree ere devilish ban. Kate — Kiss me - : 

{ Offers to kiss her. 

ik} Enter Sir HARRY's SERVANT. 
-by Sir Har. Ohol—are you thereabouts, my Lond 

Duke? That may do very well by-and-by——How- 
wel. ever, you'll never find me behind hand. 
om. : [Offers to kiss her. 


Duke. Stand off, you are a eee WA 


nent under nobility approaches Kitty. 


ares, Sir Har. You are so devilish proud of your no- 


> has tility—Now, I think, we have more true nobility 


than you—Let me tell you, Sir, a knight of the 
Shire— 


Duke, A knights of the shire! ha, ha, ha! a migh= 15 
ty honour, truly, to represent all the fools i in the 


county. 


hin, Kit. O lud! this is charmingyto see two e ö 


men quarrel. 

Sir Har. Why, any fool may be born to a ie, 
btit only a wise man can make himself honourable. 

Kit, Well said, Sir Harry, that is good morillity. 

Duke. I hope you make some difference between 
hereditary honours and the huzza's of a mob. 

Kit. Very smart, my lord—Now, Sir Harry— 

Sir Har. If you make use of your hereditary ho- 
nours to screen you from deb. 
̃ Duke. Zounds, Sir, what do you mean by that? 
ns Kit. Hold, hold! I shall have some fine old noble 
blood spilt here—Ha' done, Sir Harry—— _ 

Sir Har, Not I Why, he is always valuing him- 
jelt upon his upper house. 
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AE 
[1 Duke. We have dignity. ['Slow, 
=_ Sir Har. But what becomes of your dignity, if we 
refuse the supplies. % [Quick, Shi 
Kit. Peace, r - een lady Bad | ch 
/\ la 
Enter Lady BaB's SERVANT in a hoe | dr 
Hear lady Bab— in 
I. Bab. Mrs. Kitty, your servant—l was afraid 
of taking cold, and so ordered the chair down stairs. 
Well, and how do you do ?—My lord Duke, oy ser- H 


vant—and Sir Harry too—yours. 
Duke Your ladyship's devoted | 
IL. Bab. I'm afraid I have trespassed in point of. 
time Looks on her watch, _ I rs into my fa. 
vourite author. 
- Duke. Yes; I found her ladyship at her studies 
this morning—Some wicked pom 
I. Bab. O you wretch!-—I never read but one 
- book. | 
Kit. What is your ladyship so fond of? 
I. Bab. Slilspur. Did you never read Shik- 
Spur ? 
Kit. Shikspur 1 Shikspur Who wrote it ?—No, 
I never read Shikspur. 
IL. Bab. Then you have an immense pleasure to 
come. 
Kit. Well then, I'll read it over one afternoon or 
other Here's Lady Charlotte. 


Enter Lady CHARLOTTE's MAID in @ Chair. 
Dear Lady Charlotte! 


the 
No, 


e to 


| Or 
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IL. Char. Oh, Mrs. Kitty, I thought I never 
shou'd have reach'd your house—such a fit of the 
cholic seiz'd me—Oh, lady Bab, how long has your 
ladyship been here ?—My chairmen were such 
drones—My Lord Duke! the Ke of all g brded- 


ing. I 
Dubin O Mz'am 15 : — „tage. 
IL. Char. And Sir e !—Your ee Sir 

Harry. * L Formally. 


Sir Har. Madam, your ane am __ to 
hear your ladyship has been ill, , 
IL. Char. You' must give me leave to doubt 


the sincerity of that e Sir Remember the ; 


Park, 

Sir Harry, The Park TU explain that. aki 
Madam. 

I. Char, I want none of your eee 


, : [Scornfully 
Sir 1505 Dear who Charlotte! 


I. Char. No, Sir; 1 have observ'd your cool- 


ness of late, and despise you. A trumpery baronet! 
Sir Harry. I see how dit is; nothing will satisfy 
you but nobility That sly dog the marquis * 


L. Char. None of your reflections, Sir—The _ 


marquis is a person of honour, and above inquiring 
atter a lady's fortune, as you meanly did. 

Str- Harry. II Madam? I scorn such a thing 
assure you, Madam, I never that is to say 
Fgad I am confounded—— My Lord Duke, what 
Shall I say to her? Pray help me out. LAs ide. 

Duke, Ask her to show her legs—ha, ha, ha! 


Len 


3 ha, hat 
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Enter PRIILIr and LOVEL, loaded with bottles. 
Phil. Here, my little peer---here is wine that 


will ennoble your blopd---Bath your ladyships most 7 
humble servant. 
Lov. ( Aﬀedting to be 4 my Both pwr ladyships | 
gil humble servant. 3 
Kit. Why, Philip, - you have made the boy t 
drunk. 110 1 85 
Phil, 1 have made him free of the cellar---la T6 
- ( 
Lov. dau I am free · I very aue . 
Phil. He has had a smaek of every sort of wine, ind 
from humble port to imperial Tokay, | I 
Lov, Yes, I have been drinking Kokay. nd: 
Kit. Go, get you some sleep, child, that you Kut 
may wait on his lordship by-and- by. D 
Lov. Thank you, Madam---I will cenginhpwait gut 
on their e, and their ladyships too. 4 


f Aside, and exit. F, 

Phil. Well, ladies, what say you to a dance, and have 
then to supper? Have you had your tea? K. 
All. A dance, a dance l- no tea - no tea.” rhir 
Pil. Here, fiddler-¶ calls. 1 have provided Bi T 
4a very good hand, you fee, | 


Enter FiDDLER with a won þ ' Pn - 

Sir Harry, Not so well legg'd, Mr. Philip. Du 

© All. Ha, ha, hat | Ph 

© Duke. Le drole !---Hark ye, Mr.---which Wh lady 

© do you beat time with? * CF 


« All, Ha, ha, hat | [Loud laugh. 
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Sir Har. What can you play, Domine? 
| « Fid. Any thing, an't please your honour, from 
\at Wi «a jig to a sonata. f 
ost Wl Phil. Come here Where are all our people ? 


ips WW. Enter CoachuAx, Cook, KinesToN, CLoe. 
I'll couple you—My lord Duke will take Kit. 
boy Wl ty, —Lady Bab will do me the honour of her hand; 
Sir Harry and lady Charlotte Coachman and 
ha, Cook, and the two devils dance together—ha, 
i ha, hal? 
Duke. With e the country dances by- 
ine, WM :nd-by. 
Lady Char Ay, ay, French dances before supper, 
and country-dances after,—I beg the Duke and Mrs. 
you WW kitty may give us a minuet. | 
Dole. Dear lady Charlotte, consider my poor 
wal E gout—Sir Harry will oblige us. [Sir Harry bows. 
All. Minuet, Sir Harry—minuet, Sir Harry— 
exit. Fid. What minuet wou'd your honours please to 
, and have ? 
Kit, What minuet|—Let me see—Play Marshal 
Thingumbob's minuet. 
[4 minuet by Sir Harry nd Kitty, aukward and 
conceited.] 
Lady Char. Mrs. Kitty dances sweetly. 
Phil, And Sir Harry delightfully. 
Duke, Well enough for a commoner. 
Phil. Come, now to supper. -A gentleman and 
lady Here, fiddler, ( gives money), wait without. 
Fid. Ves, an't t please your honour. 
[Exit with à tankard. 
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Phil. (They Sit down, We will set the wine on the 
table ere is claret, burgundy, and champagne, 
and a bottle of tokay for the ladies. — There are 
tickets on every bottle If any gentleman choose; 
port 
Duke. Tis only fit for a dram. 
Kit. Lady Bab, what shall I send you —Lady 
Charlotte, pray be free : the more free the more 
welcome, as they say in my cauntry.——The gen. 
tlemen will be so good as to take care of themselves. 
IA baust. 
| Duke. Lady Charlotte, . Hob or Nob!” 
Lady Char. Done—my Lord—in Burgundy, if you 
Please. 
Duke. Here's your sweetheart and mine, and the 
friends of the company. [They drink. A paus, 
Phil. Come, ladies and gentlemen, a bumper all 
round I have a health for you « Here is to 
the amendment of our masters and mistresses.“ 
All. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, hal 
[Loud laugh. A paux, 
Kit. Ladies, pray what is your opinion of 2single- 
gentleman's service? 
Lady Char. Do you mean an old single-gen- 
tleman ? 
All. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha ! [ Loud laugh, 
Phil. My Lord Duke, your toast. 
Due. Lady Betty 
Phil. Oh no—A health and a sentiment. 
Duke. A health and a sentiment No, no, let us 
have a Song.—vir Harry, your song 


Fg P 
vol. 


t us 
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Sir Har. Would you have it: Well then—Mrs. 
Kitty, we must call upon OR FO you ama 
my muse — ; 

All. A song, a song ay, ay, Sir wy 8 1 
Sir Harry's song 

Duke, A song to be sure but first—preludo,— 
Kisses Kitty. Pray, gentlemen, put it about. 

Kissing round Kingston lisses Cloe heartily. 

Sir Har, See how the devils kiss! 


Kit. I'm really hoarse ; but---hem---I must clear 
up my pipes—hem— This is Sir Harry's song: being 


a new Song, intitled and called, The Fellow wen ; 
or, All in a Livery. ( Sings. 4 


1. 7 


Come _ fellow-servant, and listen to me, 
I'll how you how those of superior degree 
Are only dependents, no better than we. 
Chorus, Both high and low in this do agree, 
»Tis here fellow-servant, 
And there fellow-servant, 
And all in a livery. 
| Ix, 
See yonder fine spark in embroidery drest, ; 
Who bows to the great, and if they smile is blest ; 
What is he i'faith, but a servant at best. | 
Cho. Both high, &c. 


III. 
Nature made all alike, no distinction she craves; 


So we laugh at the great world, its fools and its knaves; 
For we are all servants, but they are all slaves. 
Cho. Both high, &c 2; ies 25 
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The fat-shining glutton looks up to the shelf, 

The wrinkled lean miser bows down to his pelf, 


And the curl-pated beau is a slave to himself. 
| Cho. Both high, &c. | 


| V. 
The gay sparkling belle, who the whole town alarms, 
And with eyes, lips, and neck, sets the smarts all in arm, 
Is a vassal herself, a mere drudge to her charms. 
© Cho. Both high, &. 


th 
VI. 


Then we'll drink like our betters, and laugh, sing, and love, 
And when sick of one place, to another we'll move; 
For, with little and great, the best joy is to rove. 
Gio. Both high and low in this do agree, 
| That 'tis here fellow-servant, 
And there fellow-servant, 
And all in a livery. 


Phil. How do you like it, my Lord Duke? 
Duke. It is a damn'd vile composition 
Phil. How $0? 

Duke. O very low ! very low indeed! 

Sir Har. Can you make a better? 

Duke. I hope so. 

Sir Har. That is very conceited. 

Duke. What is conceited, you scoundrel ? 

Sir Har, Scoundrel I Vou are a rascal—· Tl 
pull you by the nose [AU nu. 
Duke. Lock ye, friend, don't give yourself airy 


love, 


oP ll 
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and make a disturbance among the ladies—Tf you 
are a gentleman, name your weapons. - 

Sir Har. Weapons! - What you will—Pistols— . 
| Duke. Done—behind Montague-house, 

Sir Har. Done—with seconds. 

Duke, Done— 

Phil. Oh, for shame, gentlemen !—My Lord Duke 
—Sir Harry, the ladies !—fie! 


[ Duke and Sir Harry affect to Sing. | 


Phil, ¶ A violent knocking. ) What the devil can 
that be, Kitty ? 

Kit, Who can it possibly vr 

Phil, Kingston, run up stairs and peep. 1 Exit 
Kingston.) It sounds like my master's rap Pray 
Heaven it is not he! Enter Kingston.) — Well, 
Kingston, what is it ? - 


King. It is master and Mr, Freeman—I peep'd. 


thro' the keyhole, and saw them wy the wow FOR 
Tom has just let them in 
Phil. The devil he has! What can ove brought 
him back ? | 
Kit, No matter what—away with the things— 
Phil, Away with the wine—Away with the plate 
—Here Coachman, Cook; Cloe, Kingston, beara hand 
—Out with the candles—Away, away. 
[They carry away the table. &c. 
Visitors. What shall we do? What shall we do? 
[They all run about in W 
Kit. Run up stairs, ladies. 
Phil, No, no, no!—He'll see you then 
Sir Har. W the devil had 1 to do here 
D 3 
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Duke. Pox take it, face it out. 
Sir Har, Oh no; these West-Indians are very 7 


9 | fiery. pe 
gl Phil. 1 would not have him see any of you for the 
1 world. ca 
1.1 Lov. (without) Philip—Where's Philip? 5 
WE! Phil. Oh the devil! he's certainly coming down 
1 stairs Sir Harry, run down into the cellar—My 
111 Lord Duke, get into the pantry Away, away! v. 
1 Kit. No, no! do you put their ladyships into the 
kW pantry, and VII take his grace into the coal-hole. | 
g 9 Visitors. Any where, any where up the chimney, wy 
F you will. | 
} 7 . Pal. There—in with you. ! 
Fil | [They all go into the pantry. ha 
| | Lov. ( without ) Philip—Philip— ; 
#1 Phil. Coming, Sir Aloud. — Kitty, have mn n 
| never a good book to be reading of? 
'| Kit. Ves, here is one. | 
11 Phil. Egad this is black Monday with wit le. 
＋ down Seem to read your book Here he is, as drunk B 
| | as a piper—  [ They sit down. ¶ Ge 
Enter LoveL with * affecting to be drunk; FRxE· K 
MAN following. ] 
. Lov. Philip, the son of Alexander the Great, bo- 


where are all my myrmidons!—What the devil 
makes you up so early this morning? 
Phil, He is very drunk indeed Aside. Mr. 
Kitty and I had got into a good book, your honour. 
Free. Ay, ay, they have been well ah 
dare 8ay—ha, ha, ha! 
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Lov. Come sit down, Freeman Lie you there 
ry { Lays his pistols down. ) I come a little unexpettedly, 


perhaps, Philip. 
he Phil. A good servant is never afraid of being 
caught, Sir 
Lov. I have some accounts that I must settle— 
En Phil, Accounts, Sir! To night? 


ly Lov. Yes, to night—I find myself perfectly clear 
You shall see I'll settle them in a twinkling. 


he Phil, Your honour will go into the parlour? 
Lov. No, I'll settle *em all here.— 
af Kit. Your honour must not sit here. 


Lov. Why not ? 

Kit, You will certainly take cold, Sir ; the room 

j. has not been washed above an hour. 
Lov. What a cursed lie that is! LAside. 
you Duke, Philip—Philip—Philip. { Peeping out. 
| Phil; Pox take you !—hold your tongue— [ Aide, 
| Free, You have Just nick'd them in the very mi- 
Vit nute. [ Aside to Lovel. 
unk Lov, I find I have Mum Aside to Freeman. ) 
wn. i Get some wine, Philip Exit Philip. )—Though I 
must eat something before I drink — Kitty, what 


. have you got in the pantry? 
Kit. In the pantry? Lard, your honour ! we are at 
eat, board-wages. W 


Free, 1 could eat a morsel of cold meat. 

Lov. You shall have it Here - Rises. Open 
the pantry door I'll be about your board- wages! 
have treated you often, now you shall * your 


y aste r. 
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Kit. If J max be believed, Sir, there is not a 
crap of any thing in the world in the pantry. 
| [Opposing him, 
+ Lov. Well; then, we must be contented, Freeman, 
—TLet us have a crust of bread and a bottle of wine, 
- | | Stts down again, 
Kt. Sir, had not my master better go to bed!— 
— . | Makes signs to Freeman that Lovel is druni, 
Lov. Bed! not I—I'll sit here all night— T5 
very pleasant, and nothing like variety in life. 

Sir Har. [ Peeping.) Mrs. Kitty Mrs. Kitty 
Kit. Peace on your life. e il. 
Lov. Kitty, what voice is that? 

Kit. Nobody's, Sir.—-Hem— 
Lov. [ Philip brings wine.) Soh—very well 
Now do you two march off—March off, I say,— 
Phil. We can't think of leaving your honour 
For egad, if we do, we are undone. [ Avid, 
Lov. Begone—My service to you, Freeman I his 
is good stuff | 
Free. Excellent. {Somebody in the pantry snes. 
Kit. We are undone ; undone. D And. 
Phil. Oh, that is the duke's damn'd rapee. { As: 
Lov. Didn't you hear a noise, Charles? 
Free. Somebody sneez'd, I thought, 
Lov. Damn it, there are thieves in the house I' 
be among *em,— — [Takes a pistol. 
Kit. Lack-a-day, Sir, it was only the cat—They 
sometimes sneeze for all the world like a christian— 


Here, Jack, Jack—He has got cold, ſag 
Puss— 
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Lov. A cold: — then I'll cure him— ere, Jack, 
Jack—Puss, Puss 

Kit. Your Honour won't be so rash— Pray, your 3 
Honour, don't— [Opposing. 1% 

Lov. Stand off—Here, Freeman—here's a barrel Feb 
for business, with a brace of slugs, and well prim'd, 
as you see—Freeman—PIl hold you five to four 
nay, I'll hold you two to one, I hit the cat through 
the key-hole of that pantry-door. 

Free. Try, try; but I think it impossible. 

Lov. 1 am a damn'd good marksman (Cocks the pis- 
lol, and points it at the pantry door. Now for it! 
(4 violent Shriek, and all is discovered. )—Who the 
devil are these One - two three four 

Phil. They are particular friends of mine, Sir; 
servants to some noblemen in the neighbourhood. 

Lov. I told you there were thieves in the house. 

Free, Ha, ha, ha! ; 

Pil. 1 assure your Honour they have bon enter- 
tained at our own expence, upon my word. 

Kit. Yes, indeed, your Honour, if it was the last 
word 1 had to speak 

Lov. Take up that bottle (Philip takes up a bottle 
with a ticket to it, and is going off.)—Bring it back. — 
Do you usually entertain your company with Tokay, 
Monsieur? 

Plil. I, Sir, treat with wine! 

Lov. O yes, from humble Port to imperial Tokay too. 
Yes, I loves Kokay. [Mimiching lumself. 

Phil, How !—Jemmy, my master! 

Kit. Jemmy the devil! 
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Pil. Your Honour is at present in liquot—but i in 
the morning, when your Honour is race Vern Fl 


vet all to rights again. | ] 
. Lov. (changing his countenance.) We'll set al to 1 
rights now—There, I am sober, at your service— t 


What have you to say, Philip? (Philip starts.) Vou 
may well start Go, get out of my sight. 
; Duke. Sir—T have not the honour to be known to 
you, but I have the honour to serve his Grace the 
Duke of: wy 
Lov. And the impudence, familiarly to assume his 9 
title Vour Grace will give me leave to tell you, he 
that is the door And if you ever enter there again. th 
Jassure you, my Lord Duke, I will break every bone 
an your Grace's skin Begone | on 
Duke. (Aside.) Low-bred fellows. (Ext; | 
Lov. I beg your ladyships ane e they 6 
cannot go without chairs—ha, ha, ha! 
Free. Ha, ha, ha! [Sir Harry steals of. I 
I. Char. This comes of visiting commoners. (Ext. lic. 
L. Bab. They are downright Hottenpots. | Exit. WW dor 
Phil. and Kit. I hope your honour will not take } 
away our bread. bet! 
Lov. « Five hundred pounds will set you up ina 
chocolate-house—Y ouv'll shine in the bar, Madam.” 
I have been an eye-witness of your n ex 
travagance, and ingratitude. | 
Phil. and Kit. Oh, Sir—Good Sir! 
- . Lov. You, Madam, may stay here till to-morron 
morning And there, Madam, is the book you leut 
me, which 1 beg you'll read “ night and morning 
© before you say your prayers.” 


ormag 
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Kit, I am ruin d and undone. TkExit. 


Lov. But you, Sir, for your villainy, and (what I 
hate worse) your hypocrisy, shall not stay a minute 


longer in this house; and here comes an honest man 


to ow you the way out. Vour keys, Sir 
| [Philip gives the keys. 


Enter To. 


Tom, J respect and value you—You are an honest 


servant, and shall never want encouragement—Be so 
good, Tom, as to see that gentleman out of my 
house (Points to Philip.) —and then take charge of 
the cellar and plate. 

Tom. I thank your Honour; but I would not rise 
on the ruin of a fellow-servant. 

Lov. No remonstrances, Tom; it shall be as I say. 

Phil. What a cursed fool have I been! 

[ Exeunt Servants. 

Lov, Well, Charles, I must thank you for my fro- 
lic—it has been a wholesome one to me—Have I 
done right ? - | 

Free. Entirely—No judge could have determin'd 
better,—As you punish'd the bad, it was but justice 
to reward the good, — 

* Lov, A faithful servant is a worthy character. 

Free, And can never receive too much encou- 
ragement. 

* Lov. Right. 

Free. You have made Tom very happy. 

* Lov. And J intend to make your Robert so too. 
© —Every honest servant should be made happy.” 
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Free But what an insufferable piece of assurance is 
it in some of these fellows to affect and imitate their 


masters manners? 
Lov. What manners must those be which they can 


imitate ? 
Free. True. 
Lov. If persons of rank would act up to their 


standard, it would be impossible that their seryants 


cool ape them—But when they affect every thing 
that is 


ridiculous, it will be in the power of any lon 
creature to follow their example. | 
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The Upholsterer. 


Wirn a Success, brilliant as its merit, the Upholdsterer of My. 
Murphy was first performed, in the year 1758, for the benefit of 
Mr. Mos50p, at Drury Lane Theatre. 

The rage for inveighing. against government; for predicting 
imaginary dangers; for abusing ministry; and for darkening 
the charafters of those high in office with the deepest Shades of ca- 
lunny ; was equally strong among the ignorant, and the preju- 
diced, as at the present moment; when government has thought 
troper to interfere, in the hope of crushing an evil, which might 
therwise endanger national tranquillity, and eventually wound 4 
conititution formed upon the best and noblest principles. | 

The parlour of every pot-house, at the time this piece came 
out, lad its chair of authority ; in which some distinguished 


orator took his nightly seat, and from thence dealt forth the lie of 


the day to a gaping auditory, composed of mechanics and trades- 
nen, who gave up domestic welfare and repose, to commence poli- 
licians, amidot the fumes of punch, porter, and tobacco ; without 
a plentiful supply of which, Self-importance would not have been 
Wound up to its proper pitch, needful to sup port the dignity of the 
SWciety, 

Ridicule, in many instances, has been allowed to aft more 
powerfully than advice: and few, however callous to the lectures 
of private friendship, can Stand against the ** world's dread 
laugh.” The Upholsterer drew full houses ; the satire it was 
charged with performed its wholesome office, to the comfort and 
tappiness of the wives, daughters, and dependants of many an 
lonest and well meaning tradesman 5; who repaired to the theatre 
to view his own image, took shame to himself, and devoted that 
tine to the interests of his family, which he had been in the habit of 
wating amidst inebriation, conſused notions, flimsey argument, and 
false doctrines. : 
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PROLOGUE. 


W x first, in falling Greece's evil hour, 
Ambition aim'd at universal power; 

When the fierce man of Macedon began + 

Of a new monarchy to form the plan, 

Each Greek (as famed Demostenes relates) 
Politically mad !-———wou'd rave of states 

And help to form, where'er the mob could meet, 
An Areopagus in every street. | 
What news, what news? was their eternal cry: | 
Is Philip sick then soar d their spirits high 
Philip is well dejection in each eye. 

Athenian coblers join'd in deep debate, 

While gold in secret undermin'd the state; 

Till Wisdom's bird the vulture's prey was made, N 
And the sword gleam'd in Academus' shade. 

Now Modern Philips threaten this our land, 
What say Britannia's sons? along the Strand 
What news ? ye cry with the same passion smit; 

And there at least you rival Attic wit. 

RN A parliament of porters here shall muse 

On state affair: swall'wing a taylor's news:“ 

For ways and means no starv'd projector sleeps; 

And every shop some mighty statesman keeps: 

He Britain's foes, like Bobadil, can kill; 

Supply th' Exchequer, and negletts his till. © 
A 3 


PROLOGUE. 


In every ale-house legislators meet; 
And patriots settle kingdoms in the Fleet. 
To show this phrenzy in its genuine light, 
A modern news-monger appears to night: 
Tricb d out from Addison's accomplish'd page, 
Behold th' Upholsterer ascends the stage. 
No minister such trials e' er hath stood; 
He turns a bankrupt for the public good! 
Undone himself, yet full of England's glory! 
A politician—neither Whig nor Tory. 
Nor can ye high or low the Quixote call ; 
« He's knight o th* shirc, and represents ye all.” 
As for the bard to you he yields his plan; 
For well he knows, you're candid where you can. 
One only praise he claims——no party-stroke 
Here turns a public character to joke, 
His Panacea is for all degrees, 
For all have more or less of this disease: 
Whatever his success, of this he's sure, 
There's merit ev'n to attempt the cure. 


THE UPHO LSTERER. 


ACT I; 


' SCENE LEE: xs Lodging. 


© Enter BELMOUR beating BRISK. 
< Brist. 


Mx. Belmour!—Let me Ae dia I hope ts 
be sav'd, Sir 

gel. Sirrah! Rogue! Villain I- I'll teach you; 
*I will, you rascal, to speak irreverently of her I 
© love. 

Br. As I am a sinner, Sir, I only meant 

* Bel. Only meant! You could not mean it, jacka- 
napes - you had no meaning, booby. 

Br. Why, no, Sir that's the very thing, Sir—1 
© had no meaning. 

* Bel. Then, Siri I'll make you know your 
meaning for the future. | 

Br. Yes, Sir—to be sure, Sir ;—and yet upon 
* my word, if you would be but a little cool, Sir, 
you'd find I'm not much to blame.—Besides, mas« 
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© ter, you can't conceive the good it would do your 
health, if you will but keep your temper a little. 

gel. Mighty well, Sir, give your advice. 
Br. Why, really now, this same love hath meta. 
morphosed us both very strangely, master: —for, 
to be free, here have we been at this work these 
six weeks, —stark-staring mad in love with a cou. 
ple of baggages not worth a groat; and yet, heav'n 
help us! they have as much pride as comes to the 
share of a lady of quality before she has been 
caught in the fact with a handsome young fellow, 
or indeed after she has been e for that mat - 
6 ter. 

© Bel, You won't have done, 8 

© Br. In short, my young mistress and her maid 
© have as much pride and poverty as—as—no mat. 
© ter what; they have the devil and all—when at 
© the same time every body knows the old broken 
- © upholsterer, Miss Harriet's father, might give us 
© all he has in the world, and not eat the worse pud- 
© ding on a Sunday for it. 

Bel. Impious, execrable atheist! What! detraft 
© from Heav'n? I'll reform your notions, I will, 

© you saucy— -[ Beats kim. 

Br. Nay, but my dear Sir—a little patience— 
not so hard 

Enter ROVEWELL, and BELMOUR, meeting. 

Rove. Belmour, your servant—* What, at logger- 
© heads with my old friend Brisk?” 5 

Bel. fusion Mr. Rovewell, yourservant- 
© this js your doing, hang - dog. . Rovewell, 
am glad to see 3 
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© Rove. Brisk used to be a good servant—he has 
© not been tampering wk any of his master's girls, 
has he? 


gel. Do you know, Rovewell, that he has had 
© the impudence to talk Cy and profanely 


of my mistress ?— 


Br. For which, Sir, I have suffered unhumanly 


and most chris iis, I assure you. 
gel. Will you leave prating, booby ? 


© Rove. Well but, Belmour, where does she live? 
m but just arrived, you know, and I'll go and 


beat up her quarters. 
(Bel. ( Half aside.) Beat up her quarters. 
[ Looks at him smilingly, then half aside. 
© Favours to none, to all she smiles extends ; 
Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 


[Stands musing. 
«© Rove. Hey! what fallen into a reverie —Prithee, 


Brisk, what does all this mean? 


© Br. Why, Sir, you must know— I am over head 


© and ears in love.— 

© Rove, But I mean your master; what ails him? 

© Br, That's the very thing I'm going to tell you, 
© Sir—As I said, Sir—I an over head and ears in 
© love with a whimsical queer kind of a piece here 
in the neighbourhood ; and so nothing can serve 
© my master, but he must fall in love with the mistress 

Lock at him now, Sir 

© Belmour continues musing and muttering to — 

© Rove. Ha, ha, hal— Poor Belmour, I pity thee 
© with all my heart [Strikes him on the Shoulder, 
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e ans annihilate both space and time,— 

© And make two lovers happy. 
© Bel. My dear Rovewell, such a girl!—Ten 
thousand cupids play about her mouth, you 
gue 

©. Rove. Ten thousand pounds had better play 

about her pocket. What fortune has she: 
© Br. Heaven help us, not much to crack of.— 


© Be/. Not much to crack of, Mr. Brazen! 


K &% 


A '{ 
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Prithee, Rovewell, how can you be so ungenerous 
as to ask such a question? You know I don't mind 
fortune; though by the way she has an uncle who 
is determined to settle very handsomely upon her, 
and on the Strength of that does she give herself in- 
numerable airs. 

© Rove. Fortune not to be minded !—P1I tell you 
what, Belmour, though you have a good one al. 
ready, there's no kind of inconvenience in a little 
more.—I'm sure if I had not minded fortune, f 
might have been in Jamaica still, not worth a su- 
gar- cane; but the widow Molosses took a fancy to 
me—Heav'n or a worse destiny, has-taken a fancy 
to her; and so, after ten years exile, and being 
turn'd a-drift by my father, here am I again, a 
warm planter, and a widower, most wofully tired 
of matrimony.— But, my dear Belmour, we were 


both zo overjoy'd to meet one another yesterday 
evening, just as I arrived in town, that I did not 
hear a syllable from you of your love-fit. How, 
when, and where, did this happen ? 


Bel. Oh, by the most fortunate accident that ever 


tc 
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was—T'll tell thee, Rovewell—I was going one night 
from the tavern about six weeks ago—I had been 
there with a parcel of blades, whose only joy is 
center'd in their bottle ; and *faith, till this accident, 
I was no better eee ever since I am n | 
quite a new man. 

Rove. Ay, a new man indeed !—Who in the name 
of wonder would take thee, sunk as thou art, into a 
musing, moaping, melancholy lover, for the gay 
Charles Belmour, whom I knew in the West- 
Indies? 

Bel. Poh! that is not to be mentioned. Vou 

know my father took me against my will from the 
university, and consigned me over to the academic 
discipline of a man of war; so that, to prevent a de- 
jection of spirits, I was obliged to run into the oppo- 
Site extreme—as you yourself were wont to do. 
Rove, Why, yes, I had my moments of reflection, 
and was glad to dissipate them——You know I al- 
ways told you there was something extraordinary in 
my story; and so there is still: I suppose it must be 
cleared up in a few days now—T'm in no hurry about 
it though: 1 must see the town a little this evening, 
and have my frolic first. But to the point, Belmour 
—you was going from the tavern, you say.— 

Bel. Yes, Sir, about two in the morning; and J 
perceived an unusual blaze in the air—I was in a 
rambling humour, and so resolved to know what it 
Was, 

« Br. I and my master went together, Sir 

© Bel, Oh, Rovewell! my better stars ordain'd it 
to light me on to happiness,—By sure attraction 
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led, I came to the very street where a house was on 
fire; water-engines playing, flames ascending, ali bi, 
| hurry, confusion, and distress! when on a suddaif * 
the voice of despair, silver sweet, came thrilling thi 
down to my very heart.—Poor dear, little sou ba 
what can she do! cried the neighbours. Again «if ® 
scream'd ; the fire gathering force, and gaining uy a 
on her every instant.—Here, Ma'am, said I, leg '* 
into my arms, I'll be sure to receive you.—Anf 
wou'd you think it ?—down she came—my dex 
Rovewell, such a girl! I caught her in my amy 
you rogue, safe, without harm.—The dear nakel 
Venus just risen from her bed, my boy—her slender 
waist, Rovewell, the downy smoothness of her 
Whole person, and her limbs“ harmonious, swellt 
by nature's softest hand.“ 

Nove. Raptures and paradise! What seraglioi 
Covent Garden did you carry her to? 

Bel. There again now!* Do, prithee, cores 
your way of thinking: * take a quantum $uffictt 0 
£ virtuous love, and purify your ideas“ Her love 
bashfulness, her delicate fears, —her beauty height 
en'd and endear'd by distress, dispers'd my wildes 
thoughts, and melted me into tenderness and re 
spect. 

Rove. But, Belmour, 5 1 she has not the impu 
dence to be modest after you have had possession 
her person.— 

Bel. My views are honourable, I assure you, Sit 
but her father is so absurdly positive The mai 
distrached about the balance of power, and will git 
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his daughter to none but a politician, When there 

was an execution in his house, he thought of no- 
thing but the camp at Pyrna; and, now he's a 
bankrupt, his head runs upon the ways and means, 
and schemes for paying off the national debt: the 
affairs of Europe engross all his attention, while 
the distresses of his lovely daughter pass unnotic- 
ed.“ 

Rove. Ridiculous enough !—But why do you mind 

im? Why don't you go to bed to the wench at 

nce?——Take her into keeping, man. 

Bel. How can you talk so affrontingly of her ?— 
ave not I told you, tho? her father is ruin'd, still 
he has great expectancies from a rich relation? 

Rove. Then what do you stand watering at the 
mouth for? If she is to have money enough to pay 
or her china, her gaming-debts, her dogs, and her 
nonkeys, marry her then, if you needs must be en- 
nar d; be in a fool's paradise for a honey- moon; 
hen come to yourself, wonder at what you've done, 
nd mix with honest fellows again: — Carry her off, I 
ay, and never stand whining for the father's consent. 
Bel. Carry her off !—I like the scheme — Will 85 
sist me? | 

Rove. No, no; there I beg to be excus d. Don't 
you remamber what the satyrist says—*© Never 
marry while there's a halter to be had for money, 
1, Si or a bridge to afford a convenient leap.“ 
mail © Bel. Prithee leave fooling. 

l g * Rove, I am in serious earnest, I assure you ;* I'll 
Irnk with you, game with you, go into any scheme 
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or frolic with you, but *ware matrimony.—Nay, i 
you come to the tavern this evening, I'll drink you 
mistress's health in a bumper; but as to your con. 
zugal scheme, I'll have nothing to do with that bu. 
siness positively. 

Bel. Well, well, I'll take you at your word, ani 
meet you at ten exactly, at the same place we weren 
last night; then and there I'll let you þ know what 
further measures I've concerted, 

Rove. Till then, farewell; a-pro-pos—do ya 
that I've seen none of my relations yet? 

Bel. Time enough to-morrow. 

Rove. Ay, ay, to-morrow will do—Well, your 
servant. 
Bel. Lovewell, yours. [Exit.] © See the gentle 
man down stairs—and, d'ye hear, come to me i 
my study that I may give you a letter to Harri, 
And hark ye, Sir—be sure you see Harriet hersell; 
and let me have no messages from that officiuy 
go between, her Mrs. Slipslop of a maid, with he 
unintelligible jargon of hard words, of which ade 
neither knows the meaning nor pronunciation 
[Exit Brisk. ] IL'Il write to her this moment, at- 
quaint her with the soft tumult of my desires, an 
if . make her mine own this very night, 

[Exit repeating 


AQ a a a «a aA «a «a & a 


© Love first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 
Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid. ' 
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SCENE II. The Upholſterer's Houſe. 


Enter HARRIET and TERMAGANT. 


Ter, Well, but, Ma'am, he has made love to you 
ix weeks successively; he has been as constant in 
is moors, Poor gentleman, as if you had the sub- 
ersion of *state to settle upon him—and if he slips 
hro' your fingers now, Ma'am, you have nobody to 
jepute it to but yourself. 

Har. Lard, Termagant, how you run on !—I tell 
ou again and again, my pride was touched, because 
e eemed to presume on his opulence and my father's 
listresses. : 
ntle. Ter. La, Miss Harriet, how can you be so e, 
me u ropsical in your 'pinions? 
riet Har. Well, but you know, though my father's 
rselt fairs are ruin'd, I am not in so desperate a Way 
cih onsider my uncle's fortune is no trifle, and I think 
h hel hat prospect entitles me to give myself a few airs 
h de efore 1 resign my person. 
n Ter. J grant ye, Ma'am, you have a very good 
t, ar. Hretensjons; but then it's waiting for dead mens 
s, alf$"0cs : 1'11 venture to be perjur'd Mr. Bellmour 
ht, ever disclaim'd an idear of your father's distress. 
a Var. Supposing that. 

Ter. Suppose, Ma'am—lI know it disputably to 
De 50. 8 

Har, Indisputably, I guess, you mean; but 
m tired of wrangling with you about words. 

Ter, By my troth, you're in the right on 't—there's 
B 2 
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ne'er a she in all Old England (as your father call 
it) is mistress of such phisiology, as I am. Incertain 


I am, as how you does. not know nobody that puts I! 
their words together with such a curacy as myself. 3. 
] once lived with a mistus, Ma'am—Mistus !—She 
was a lady—a great brewer's wife—and she wore 28 
ſine cloaths as any person of quality, let her get up 
as early as she will—and she used to call me Ter. hi 
magant, says she what's the figrification of such 2 
word—and I always told her I told her the im- d 
portation of all my words; though I could not help tr 
laughing, Miss Harriet, to see so fine a lady such ai * 
downright ignoranimus. C 
Har. Well —but pray now, pt would 
you have me, directly upon being asked the question, Wl h. 
throw myself into the arms of a man? in 
Ter. O' my conscience you did throw yourself into * 
his arms with scarce a shift on, that's what you did. 
Har. Ves; but that was a leap in the dark, when d 
there was no time to think of it. 
Ter. Well, it does not signify argifying, I wih 1c 
we were both warm in bed; you with Mr. Belmour, 8 g' 


and I with his coxcomb of a man; instead of being 
manured here with an old crazy fool—axing your 
pardon, Ma'am, for calling your father so- but he i 
a fool, and the worst of fools, with his policies 
when his house is full of statues of bangcressy. 
Har. Tis too true, Termagant—yet he's my fa- 
ther still, and I can't help loving him. 
Ter, Fiddle faddle—love him1—He's an anecdot 
against love. 
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calls 
rtain 
puts 
self. 


Har. Hush! here he comes! 

Ter. No, 'tis your uncle, Feeble; poor gentleman 
[ pities him, eaten up with infirmaries, to be ag 
mch pains with a madman. 


She 

1 Enter FEEBLE. 

t up Har. Well, wages have you been able to console 
Ter. him? 

ach a Feeb. He wants no RE 8 23 \ 


e im. day—I'm so infirm I can hardly move. l found him 
help tracing in the map prince Charles Lorraine's pas- 
uch ange over the Rhine, and comparing it with Julius 
| Cæsar's. 
vould Ter. An old blockhead—T've no patience with 
stion, I him, with his fellows coming after him every hour 
in the day with news. Well now, I wishes there 
f into was no such thing as a newspaper in the world, with 
u did. uch a pack of lies, and such a deal of jab- jab every 
when day. 

Feeb. Ay, there were three or four shabby fel - 
lows with him when I went into his room—1 can't 
get him to think of appearing before the commission- 
ers to-morrow, to disclose his effects; but I'll send 
your my neighbour counsellor Codicil to him Don't be 
it he u dejected, Harriet; my poor sister, your mother, 
icies—ſ as a good woman: I love you for her sake, child, 
. and all I am worth shall be yours But I must be 
my fr. going—1 find myself but very in; good night, Har- 
net, good night. [Exit Feeble. 

Her. You'll give me leave to see you to the door, 
dir. Exit Harriet. 

a B Y 
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Ter. O' my conscience, this master of mine with 
in here might have pick'd up his crumbs as well zz 
Mr. Feeble, it he had any idear of his business; m 
sure, if I had not hopes from Mr. Feeble, I should 
not tarry in this house—By my troth, if all who 
have nothing to say to the fairs of the nation would 
mind their own business, and those who should take 
care of our fairs would mind their business too, I 
fancy poor Old England fas they call it) would fare 
the better among *em—This old crazy pate within 
here—playing the fool—when the man is past his 
grand clytemnester, | [ Exit Termagant, 


SCENE III. Diſcovers Qu1pnunc at @ Table with 
Newspapers, Pamphlets, &c. all around him. 


OCuid. Six and*three is nine seven and four is ele- 
ven, and carry one—let me see, 126 million —19) 
thousand 328—and all this with about where, 
where's the amount of the specie? Here, here — witl 
about 15 million in specie, all this great circulation 
good, good — Why then, how are we ruined ?—hov 
are we ruined? What says the land- tax at 4 shilling 
in the pound? two million: now where's my nen 
assessment ?—here—here—the 5th part of twenty; 
5 in 21 can't, but 5 in 20 (pauses ) right, 4 times 

why then, upon my new assessment there's 4 million 
Tho are we ruined ?—W hat says malt, cyder, and 
mum ?—eleven and carry 1, nought and go 2—good, 
good; malt, hops, cyder, and mum. Then there's 
the wine licence, and the gin- act The gin- act is no 
bad article —if the people will shoot fire down their 
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throats, why, in a Christian country, they should 
ay as much as possible for suicide— alt, good— 
uzar, very good—Window-lights—good again !— 
ld Pramp-duty, that's not so well—it will have a bad 
ho ect upon the newspapers, and we shan't have 
uld rough of politics But there's the lottery—where's 
ke y new scheme for a lottery?—here it is—Now for 
„Ie amount of the whole—how are we ruin'd 2? 7 and 
are W&ucry nou ght—nought and carry 1— 
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his Enter TERMAGAN Tr. 


ant, Ter. Sir, Sir— . 

011d, Hold your tongue, you 1 you'll put 
with e out—Nought and carry 1. 

Ter, Counsellor Codicil will be with you present- 
Cuid. Prithee be quiet, woman How are we 
ned? 8 
Ter. Ay, l'm confidous as how you may thank 
ourself for your own ruination. 
Cuid. Ruin the nation !—hold your tongue, you 
de, I'm raising the supplies within the year 
ow many did I carry ? 
Ter, Yes, you! ve carried your pigs to a fine mar- 


1es— Wit. — 

illlona BY Cid. Get out of the room, hussey—you trollop, x 
, and Net out of the room.— [Turning her out, 

good, 1 


Enter RAZOR, with suds on his hands, &c. 


Quid. Friend Razor, I'm * to see thee— Well, 
got any news? 8 
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Raz. A budget! I left a gentleman half. shavd i 
my shop over the way; it came into my head of 
sudden, so I could not be at ease till I told you, 

Quid. That's kind, that's kind, friend Razor 
never mind the gentleman ; he can wait. 

Raz. Yes, so he can; he can wait. 

Quid. Come, now let's hear, what is't? 

Raz. I shav'd a great man's butler to-day.— 

Quid. Did ye? 

Raz. I did. 

Quid. Aye! | 

Raz. Very true. [Both shake their het 
Quid. What did he say? 

Raz. Nothing. | 

Quid. Hum—How did he lock > 

Raz. Full of thought. 

Quid. Aye! full of thought—what can that meu 

Raz. It must mean something. | 

[Staring at each ot. 

Quid. Mayhap somebody may be going out. 
place. 

Raz. Like enough—there's something at the bo 
tom when a great man's butler looks grave; thing 
can't hold out in this manner, Master Quidnunc! 
Kingdoms rise and fall !—Luxury will be the 
of us all, it will indeed.  [Stares at ht 

Quid. Pray, now friend Razor, do you find bus 
ness as Current now as before the war ? 

Raz. No, no, I have not made a wig the La 


knows when, I can't mind it for thinking of my ge 
country, 
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(uid. That's generous, friend Razor — 
Raz. Yes, I can't gi my mind to any thing for 
thinking of my country; and when I was in Bedlam, 
it was the same? I cou'd think of nothing else in 
Bedlam, but poor old England, and so they said as 
how I was incurable for it. 

(uid, S'bodikins! they might as well say ths same 
of me. | 
Raz. So they might—Well, your servant, Mr. 
Cuidnunc; I'll go now and shave the rest of the 
zentleman's face Poor old England! 
[Sighs and Shakes his head. Going. 
uid. But hark ye, friend Razor, ask the e 
man if he has got any news. — 
Raz, I will, I will. 
Cuid. And, d'ye hear, come and tell me eif he has, 
Raz, I will, I will—poor old England !—{ Going, 
turns. 0, Mr. Quidnunc, I want to ask pa 


| may 109 — 


| Enter TERMACG ANT. 
Ter, Gemini! gemini !-—How can a man have $0 


56 ; tle difference for his customers 
3 Quid, I tell you, Mrs. Malapert 


Jer. And I tell you, the gentleman keeps such a 
#ling yonder ;—for shame, Mr. Razor you'll 
a bankrupper like my master, with such a house 
of children as you have, pretty little * 
at's what you will. | 
Raz I'm a-coming, I'm a-coming, Mrs. Terms 
ut—l say, Mr. Ouidnunc, I can't sleep in my bed 
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for thinking what will come of the Protestants, i. 
the Papists should get the better in the _ 
war 

| Quid. 1'1] tell you the geographer of our coffees 
re was saying the other day, that there is an 


huge tract of land about the pole, where the Pro. N 
testants may retire; and that the Papists will never pec 
be able to beat *em thence, if the northern powers 
hold together, and the Grand Turk make a men de 
sion in their favour. } 
Raz. (laughs, ) That makes me e gad Jon 


Protestants will know where to go, if the Papizt 0 
shou'd get the better. Going, returns.) Oh! Mr. ue 
Quidnunc—hark ye—India bonds are risen. 7 


Quid. Are they !—how much ? 0 
' Raz. A Jew pedlar said in my shop as how the "mo 
are risen three-sixteenths— 111 
Quid. Why then, that makes some amends for tie Wil ;: 
price of corn. Mus 


Raz. So it doen, 80 it does—Good-bye, Mr, 
Quidnunc—I'm so glad the poor Protestants know 
where to go; © I shall then have a night's rest maj 
hap.“ [ Exit Razor, laugbiig. 

Quid. I shall never be rightly easy till those @- 
reening wharfs at Gibraltar are repaired— 

Ter. Fiddle for your dwarts ; impair your ruin 
fortune, do that. ; 

© Quzd. If only one ship can heave n at a time, 
© there will be no end of it and then, why shon no u. 
© watering be so tedious there? 

Ter. Look where you're daughter comes, ul 
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« yet you'll be ruinating about Give- a- halter. 
f WH « while that poor thing is breaking her heart.“ 
85 


Enter HARRIET. 


Ce Cid. It is one comfort, however, they can al- 
an Wl vays have fresh provisions in the Mediterranean. 
Har. Dear Papa, what's the Mediterranean to 
people in our situation | 
Ouid. The Mediterranean, child? — Why if we 
$5on}d lose the Mediterranean, we're all undone. 
Har. Dear Sir, that's our more are un- 


the Wi done already. 
pin O id. No, no—here, here, child—I have raised 
Mr, 


the supplies within the year. 

Ter. I tell you, you're a lunadic man. 

Cuid. Ves, yes, I'm a lunatic to be sure——T tell 
they I vou, Harriet, I have saved a great deal out of my 
| alairs for you \ 

Har, For Heav'n's sake, Sir, don't do that—you 

uust give up every thing; my uncle Feeble's law- 
her will be here to talk with you about it 
Ouid, Poh, poh, I tell you I know what I ang 
bout—you shall have my books and pamphlets, and 
all the manifesto's of the powers at war. 
lar. And so make me a politician, Sir? 
(uid, It would be the pride of my heart to find I 
jad got a politician in petticoats—a female Machia . 
el Sbodikins, you might then know as much as 
cit people that talk in coffee-houses; and who 
nows but in time you might be a maid of honoury 
rewceper of the mall, or 
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Har. Dear sir, don't I see what you have got by 
politics? | - 

Quid. Psha! my country's of more consequence 
to me: and let me tell you, you can't think too 
much of your country in these worst of times; for 
Mr. Monitor has told us, that affairs in the north, 
and the Protestant interest, begin to grow ticklish, 

Ter. And your daughter's affairs are very tickligh 
too, I'm sure. 

Har. Prythee, Termagant— 

Ter. I must speak to him know you are ina 
* ticklish situation, Ma' am.“ 
Quid. I tell you, Trull— 
Ter. But I am convicted it is so—and the posture 


of my affairs is very ticklish too—and so I imprecat p. 
that Mr. Belmour would come, and— 'w 

Quid. Mr. Belmour come! I tell you, Ma em 
Saucebox, that my daughter shall never be marteſ © 
to a man that has not better notions of the balance of la 
power. 25 

Ter. But what purvision will you make for be 5 
now, with your balances ? et 


Quid. There again now !—Why, do you think 15 
don't know what I'm about ?—1'Il look in the pape fat 
for a match for you, child there's often go of 


matches advertised in the papers Evil betide it 70 
evil betide it once thought to have struck a gi Put 
stroke, that would have astonished all Europe pou 
thought to have married my daughter to Theol © 
king of Corsica— | *C 

Har. What, and have me perish in a jail, Sir! up 
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by Oud. Sbodikins, my daughter would have had 
her coronation-day ;—T should have been allied to a 
crown'd head, and been first lord of the treasury of 


too Corsica !—But come—now I'll go and talk over the 
for London Evening, till the Gazette comes in—1 $han't , 
rth, sleep to-night, unless I see the Gazette. 


© Enter Copicit.. 


Cod. Mr. Quidnunc, your servant— The door 
was open, and I entered upon the premises—I'm 
just come from the hall. 

« Quid. *Sbodikins this man is now come to keep 
me at home. | 

© Cod. Upon my word, Miss Harriet's a very 
pretty young lady; as pretty a young lady as one | 
would desire to have and to hold. Ma'am, your | 
most obedient: I have drawn my friend Feeble's | 
will, in which you have all his goods and chattels, 
lands, and hereditaments. 1 

Har. I thank you, Sir, for the information | 

Cod. And I hope soon to draw your marriage- 
settlement for my friend Mr. Belmour. 
© Har. O lud, Sir! not a word of that before my 
' father—T wish you'd try, Sir, to get him to think 
' of his affairs 
© Cod. Why, yes, I have instructions for that 
purpose. Mr. Quidnunc, I am instructed to ex- 
pound the law to you. 
* Quid, What, the law of nations ? 
(od. I am instructed, Sir, that you're a bank 
rupt Qu si bancus ruptus—banque route fazre— 


in a 


— rr 
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And my instructions say further, that you are 
summoned to appear Ewe the commissioners to. 
© morrow— 

© Ouid, That may be, Sir; but J can't go to- 
© morrow ; and so I shall send 'em word—I am to 
© be to-morrow at Slaughter's Coffee-house with a 
private committee, about business of . conse. 

© quence to the affairs of Europe. 

Cod. Then, Sir, if you don't go, I must instrut 

© you that you'll be guilty of a felony ; it will be 
c deenrd to be done malo animo—it is held so in the 
* books—And what says the statute? By the 5th 
Geo. II. cap. 30. not surrendering or embezzeling 
© is felony, without benefit of clergy. 

* Quid, Ay!—you tell me news 

© Cod. Give me leave, Sir—I am instructed to ex. 
pound the law to you—Felony is thus described in 
« the books: Felonia, saith Hotoman, de verlü 
© feudalibus, Significat capitale facinus, a capi 
© offence, 

© Quid. You tell me news; you do indeed. 

« Cod. It was $0 athended by the Goths and 
the Longobards. And what saith Sir Eda 
6 Coke ? Fieri debeat felled animo. 

« Quid. Yow've told me news- did not Knop! 
« was felony ; but if the Flanders mail should com 
in while I am there—I shall Know nothing at allo 
6 3t 

© Cod. But why chould you be uneasy ? cui i bu 
+ Mr, Quidaunc, cui bong ? 
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© Quid. Not uneasy! i the Papists Should beat 
the Protestants. 

© Cod. But I tell you, hy can get no advantage 
©of us. The laws against the further growth of 
« Popery will secure us—there are provisos in favour 
© of Protestant purchasers under Papists—1oth Geo. 
J. cap. 4. and 6th Geo. II. —_ 5. 

© Quid. Ay! | 

© Cod, And besides, Popish recusants can't carry 
tarms; so can have no right of conquest, vi et 
© arms. | 

Oui. That's true—that's true—I'm easier in 
my mind 

* Cod. To be sure, what are you uneasy about ?— 
The Papists can have no claim to Silesia 

« Quid, Can't they? 

© Cod. No, they can set up no claim—lIf the 
queen on her marriage had put all her lands into 
Hotchpot, then indeed—and it seemeth, saith 
' Littleton, that this word Hotchpot is in ATE 4 

pudding 

* Quid, You reason very clearly, Mr. Codicil, 
upon the rights of the powers at war; and so now, 
{if you will, I am ready to talk a little of my affairs. 

Cod. Nor does the matter rest here; for how 
can she set up a claim, when she has made a con- 
veyance to the house of Brandenburgh ? The law, 
Mr. Quidnunc, is very severe against traudulent 
conveyances. 

© Quid. Sbodikins you have satisfied me 

* (od, Why, therefore, then —if he will levy fines 

C 2 


| 
| 
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Cod. What wowd equity do for her? Equity 


Cod. And as to the ban of the empire, he ma 


c 
c 
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© creditors appear to prove their debts ? 
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Quid. Pray, must I now surrender my books 


and suffer a common recovery, he can bequeath it 
as he likes in feodum simplex, provided 28 takes 
care to put it in ses eres. 

© Quid. I'm heartily glad of it—So that with re. 
gard to my effects 
Cod. Why, then, $0PPoSe She was to e it to 
a trial at bar 

© Quid, I say, with regard to the full disclosure of 
my effects 

Cod. What wou'd she get by that ?—it would go 
off upon a special pleading—and as to equity 


and my pamphlets? 


can't relieve her; he might keep her at least 
twenty years before a master. to settle the ac. 
count | 

© Quid. You have made me easy about the Pro. 
testants in this war, you have indeed—So that 


with regard to my appearing before the commis- 
Sioners | 


demur to that: for all tenures by knights-service 
are abolished ; and the statute 12th Char. II. has 
declared all lands to be held under a common so- 
cage. | 

* Quid, Pray now, Mr. Codicil, must not ny 


Cod. Why, therefore, then, if they're held in com- 
mon socage, I submit it to the court—whether tle 
empire can have any claim to knight's servise- 


zoks 


Juity 
least 
a- 


Pro- 
that 
Imis- 


may 
rvice 
[, has 


n So- 


t my 


com- 
er the 
vise- 
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© They can't call to him for a single man for the 
© wars—unum hominem ad guerram——PFor what is. 
© common $SOCage ? Socagium idem est quod servi- 
( ttum coca The service of the plough. 

© Quid. I'm ready to attend em But pray now, 
© when my certificate is Signed—it is of great con- 
sequence to me to know this——I say, Sir, when 
« my certificate is signed, mayn't I then—Hey ? 
t (starting up ) Hey! What do I hear? 

© Cod. I apprehend—I humbly conceive, when 
© your certificate is signed 

0uid. © Hold your tongue man'—Did not I hear 
the Gazette ? 

Newsman ( within ) Great news in the APES Ga- 
zette ? | 

Quid. Ves, yes, it is—it is the Gazette Terma- 
gant, run you jade—(Turns her out.) Harriet, 
fly, it is the Gazette (Turns her out.) : 

© Cod. The law in that case, Mr. Quidnunc, prime 
facie— 8 

Qui. I can't hear vou—1 have not time Ter- 
* magant, run, make haste — [ Stamps violently. 

Cod. 1 say, Sir, it is held in the books 

* Quid, I care for no books — I want the papers 

Stamping. 

cod. Throughout all the books Bol the man 
is non compos; and his friends, instead of a com- 
mission of bankruptcy, shou'd take out a commis- 
sion of lunacy. Exit Codicil. 
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Enter TERMAGAN Tr. 


Ter. What do you keep such a bawling for? the 
newsman says as how the emperor of Mocco is 
dead. 

- Quid. The emperor of Moroceo! 

Ter. Yes, him. 

Quid, My poor dear emperor of han 

[ Bursts into tears, 

Tor. Ah, you old Don Quicksett !—Ma'an, 
Ma'am— Miss Harriet, go your ways into the next 
room, there's Mr. Belmour's man there ; Mr. Bel. 
mour has sent you a billydore. 
Har. Oh, Termagant, my heart is in an uproar 
I don't know what to say Where is he? let 
me run to him this instant? [Exit Harrid, 

Quid, The emperor of Morocco had a regard for 
the balance of Europe Sig is. n well, come, 
come, give me the paper. 

Ter. The newsman would not trust, because 
you're a bankrupper, and so I paid twopence-halt- 
penny for it. 

Quid, Let's see let's see 

Ter. Give me my money then— 

[Running from hin, 

* Give: it me this ins tant, you jade 

[ Afﬀeer her. 

Ter. Give me my money, I say — [From lin. 

Quid. FU teach you, I will, you baggage.— 

{fer br 
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Ter. I won't part with it "_ I have the money. 


[From him. 


Cuid. vu give you no money, de After ler. 
Jer. Your e shall CE Mr. Belmour. 


[From him. 
Quid. I'll never accede to the treaty. {[Afeer her: 
Ter. Go, you old fool. [ From him, 
Cuid. You vile minx, worse than the whore of 
Babylon. [ After her. 


Ter. There, you old crack d- brain'd- politic. 
there's your paper for you. 
[ Throws it down, and exit. 
Quid. sitting down, ) O Heavens !—I'm quite out 
of breath—A jade, to keep my news from me—— 
What does it say, What does it say? Reads very 
fast while opening the paper. Whereas a commis, 
„sion of bankrupt is awarded and issued forth 
« against Abraham Quidnunc, of the parish of St. 
« Martins in the Fields, upholsterer, dealer, and 
« chapman, the said bankrupt is hereby required to 
„e surrender himself.“ Pohl what signifies this 
stuff? I don't mind myself, when the balance of 
power is concerned.—However, I shall be read of 
in the same paper, in the London Gazette, by the 
powers abroad, together with the Pope, and the 
French king, and the Mogul, and all of em Good, 
good, very good—Here's a pow'r of news—Let me 
dee (Reads) Letters from the vice-admiral, 
dated Tyger, off Calcutta.“ Mutters to himself 


very eagerly, J—Odd's heart, those baggages will in- 


errupt me, 1 hear their tongue's a-going, click, 
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clack, clack : I'll run into my closet, and lock my. 
zelt up.—A vixen !—a trollop!—to want money 
from me—when I may have occasion to buy The 
State of the Sinking Fund, or Faction Detected, or 
The Barrier Treaty, —or—and besides, how could 
the jade tell but to-morrow we may have a Gazette 
extraordinary? [ Exit, 


THE END OF THE FIRST ACT. 


Ad 
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y | ACT II. 


SCENE I. The Upholsterer's House. EY 
Enter QU1DNUNC. | 


Qui. 


Wurxkk, where, where is he?—— Where's 
Mr. Pamphlet: — Mr. Pamphlet! Termagant, Mr., 
a-—a—Termagant, Harriet, Termagant, you vile 
minx, you SAUCY— 


Enter TERMAGANT. 


Ter. Here's a racket indeed! 

Quid. Where's Mr. Pamphlet? You baggage, if 
he's gone | 

Ter. Did not J intimidate that he's in the next 
room ?—Why, sure the man's out of his wits. 

Cuid. Show him in here then—I would not miss 
«ing him for the discovery of the north- east pas- 
zage. : 

ler, Go, you old gemini gomini of a politic. 

[Exit Ter. 

Cuid. Show him in, I say—T had rather see him 
than the * whole state of the peace at Utrecht, or the 
paris- a- la-main, or the? votes, or the minutes, or 
=(here he comes) the best political writer of the 
ae. ; 
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Enter PAMPHLET, in a surtout coat, &c. 


Quid. Mr. Pamphlet, I am heartily glad to see 
you ;—* as glad as if you were an express from the 
© Groyn, or from Berlin, or Zell, or from Calcut. 
© ta over-land, or from 
Pam. Mr. Quidnunc, your servant—I'm come 
from a place of great importance.— 
Quid. Look ye there now !-—Well, where, where? 
Pam. Are we alone? | 
' Quid. Stay, stay, till I shut the door—Now, now, 
where do you come from ? 
Pam. From the court of requests. 
[ Laying aside his surtout coat, 

Quid. The court of requests ( ers, are they 
up? 
Pam. Hot work. 
Quid. Debates arising, may be? 
Pam. Ves, and like to sit late. 
| Quid, What are they upon? 
Pam. Can't say. 
Quid. What carried you thither ? 
Pam. I went in hopes of being taken up. 

Quid. Look ye there now. [Shaking his head, 

Pam. I've been aiming at it these three years. 
- Quid, Indeed! [Staring at hin, 
Pam. Indeed——Sedition is the only thing an au- 
thor can live by now——Time has been I could turn 
a penny by an earthquake, or live upon a jail- di. 
temper, or dine upon a bloody murder! but non 
that's all over,—nothing will do now but roasting 


th 


Ad II. 


minister—or telling the people that they are ruined 
-The people of England are never so happy as when 
you tell *em they are ruined, 
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oat, 


they 


head, 
8. 

t him, 
in au- 
d turn 
11-dis- 
1t now 
ting 2 


for paying off the national debt. 


(uid, Yes, but they an't St Ye have a eheme 


* 


Pam. Let's see, let's see Puts on his ae 


Well enough! well imagined!—a new thought 


this—I must make this my own—( Aside. Silly, 
futile, absurd—abomigable ; this will never do- 
ll put it in my pockef;/and read it over in the morn» 
ing for you—Now, louk you here—I'll show you a 
scheme -(Rummag ing kts pockets.)-—No, that's nat 
it—that's my conduct of the ministry, by a country 
gentleman I prov'd the nation undone here: this 
sold hugely And here now, here's my answer to it, 
by a noble lord this did not move among the trade, 

Quid, What, do you write on both sides? 

Pam. Yes, both sides I've two hands, Mr. Quid- 
nunc—Always impartial, ambo dexter.—Now here, 
here's my dedication to a great man——touch'd 
twenty for this—and here——here's my libel upon 
him— 

Quid, What, after being oblig'd to him? 

Pam. Yes, for that reason—lt excites curiosity 
White-wash and blacking-ball, Mr. Quidaunc! is 
utrumque paratus no thriving without it. 

Quid, What have you here in this pocket? 

[ Prying eagerly. 

8 That's my account with Jacob Zorobabel 
the broker, for writing paragraphs to raise or tum- 
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ble the stocks, or the price of nem ac. 
cording to his purposes. 

Quid. Ay; how do you do that? 

Pam. As thus To- day the Protestant i Intorentide 
Clines, Madrass is taken, and England's undone; 
then all the long faces in the alley look as dismal as 
# blank; and so Jacob buys away, and thrives upon 
our ruin.— Then to-morrow we're all alive and 

merry again; Pondicherry's taken; a certain nor- 
thern potentate will shortly strike a blow to astonish 
all Europe : and then every true-born Englishman 
is willing to buy a lottery-ticket for twenty or thirty 
Shillings more than its worth; so Jacob sells away, 
and reaps the fruit of our success. 

Quid. What! will the people believe that now? 

Pam. Believe it!—behteve any thing—No swal. 
low like a true-born Englishman's—A man in 2 
quart- bottle, or a victory, *tis all one to them— 
they givea gulp—and down it. goes—glib, glib— 

Quid. Yes; but they an't at the bottom of thing. 

Pam. No, not they; they dabble a little, | but 
can't dive— 

Quid. Pray now, Mr. Pamphlet, what do you 

-think of our situation ? 

Pam. Bad, Sir, bad—And how can it be better! 
—the people in power never send to me—neve! 
consult me—it must be bad—Now here, here (C00 
to his loose coat) here's a manuscript this will co 
the business, a master- piece !—I shall be taken uy 
for this 
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rid. Shall ye? 

Pam, As sure as a gun I shall—I know the book- 
&ller's a rogue, and will give me up. 

Quid. But pray now, what shall you get by being 
taken up ? | 

Pam. PII tell you—( Whispers ou order to make 
me hold my tongue. 

Quid, Ay, but you won't hold your tongue for all 
that. 

Pam. Poh, poh ! not a jot . that-abuse 'em the 
next day. 

guid, Well, well, 1 wish you success But do you 
hear no news? have you seen the Gazette? 

Pam. Ves, I've seen that Great news, Mr. 
J Quidnunc But hark ye Whispers and kiss 


wal. hands next week. ü 
in 2 Luid. Aye! 2 
em. Pam. Certain. | a 8 
— Quid, Nothing permanent in this world,— | 
ung? Pam. All is vanity.— 4 = 
but Luid. Ups and downs. — By 
| Pam, Ins and outs 3 
hs (aid. Wheels within wheels. — | 82 
Pam. Na smoke without fire.— 2 
etter! Quid, All's well that ends well. | 0 
-never . 
(Ge Pam. It will last our time. 17 
M Cid. Whoever lives to see it, will know more | & 
ny | of the matter. E 
Ken uf Pam, Time will tell all. I & 


Cd. Ay, we must leave all to the determination 
et tie, Mr. Pamphlet, I'm heartily oÞlig'd to you 
D | 
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for this visit—I dp you better than any man in 
England. 

Pam. And for my part, Mr. 1 love 
you better than I do England itself. 

Quid. That's kind, that's kind—there's nothing 1 
would not do, Mr. Pamphlet, to serve you. 

Pam. Mr. Quidnunc, I know you're a man of in- 
tegrity and honour—I know you are—and now since 
we have open'd our hearts, there is a thing, Mr. 
Quidnunc, in which you can serve me—You know, 
Sir, this is in the fulness of our hearts—you know 
you have my note for a trifte—Hard dealing with as. 
Signees—Now, could not you, to serve a friend— 
could not you throw that note into the fire? 

Quid, Hey! but would that be honest? 

Pam, Leave that to me; a refin'd stroke of poli- 
cy—Papers have been destroyed in all governments 

Quid. So they have—lt shall be done; it will be 
political; it will indeed—Pray now, Mr. Pamphlet, 
what do you take to be the true political balance df 
power? 

Pam. What dol take to be the balance of power! 

Quid, Ay, the balance of power ! 

Pam. The balance of power—what do I take to 
be the balance of power—the balance of power- 
(Shuts his eyes) what do I take to be the balance of 
power ? 

Quid. The balance of power I take to be, when 
the court of aldermen sits. 

Pam. No, no— 


"Quid. Nes, yes — 
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in Pam. No, no; the balance of power is when the 
foundations of government and the superstructures 
are natural, 


ve 
Quid. How d'ye mean natural? 
ol Pam. Prithee be quiet, man This is the language 
-The balance of power is—when superstructures 
in- are reduc'd to proper balances, or when the balan- 
nce Wl ces are not reduc'd to unna:ural superstructures. 
Mr. Cuid. Poh, poh! 1 tell you it is when the for- 
ow, Wl tifications of Dunkirk are demoli-h*'d. 
10W Pam, But I tell you, Mr. Quidnunc—— 
as- Quid, I say, Mr. Pamphlet 
d— Pam. Hear me, Mr. Quidnunc— 
Cuid. Give me leave, Mr. Pamphlet 
Pam. I must observe, Sir 4 
oli guid. Jam convinc'd, Sir | 2 
ents. Pam. That the balance of power 2 
Il be (uid, That the fortifications of Dunkirk 4 
hlet, Pam. Depends upon the balances and super- 8 
ce of Wtructures— 2 
Y 


Quid, Constitute the true political equili- 
wer ! Wbrium— | U 
Pam. Nor will I converse with a man 
Quid. And, Sir, I never desire to see your ( 
ſace— 
Pam. Of such 3 principles 
Cuid. Nor the face of any man who is such a 
Frenchman in his heart, and has such notions of the 
alance of power. LExeunt. 
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QV1DNUNC re-enters. 
Ay, I've found him out such abominable prin. 
ciples! I never desire to converse with any man of 
his notions— no, never while I live 


Re-enter PAMPHLET. 


Pam. Mr. Quidnunc, one word with am if you 
please. 

Quid. Sir, I never desire to see your face 

Pam. My property, Mr. Quidnunc—1 shatwt 
leave my property in the house of a bankrupt——— 
(Trwisting his handkerchief round his arm }—A silly, 
empty, incomprehensible blockhead! 

Quid, Blockhead! Mr. Pamphlet 

Pam. A. blockhead to use me thus, when I have 
you $0 much in my power— 

Quid. In your power! 

Pan. In my power, Sir—It's in my power to hang 
you. 

Quid, To hang me! 

Pam. Yes, Sir, to hang you Drawing on his 
coat, )—Did not you propose but this moment, did 
not you desire me to combine and confederate to 
burn a note, and defraud your creditors ? 

Quid. I desire it! 

Pam. Yes, Mr. Quidnunc; but I shall Ade 
to the world. I'll give your character V ou $þal 
have a six penny touch next week. 

Flebit et insignis tota cantabitur urbe. 
[Exit Panplle. 


II. 
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Quid. Mercy on mel there's the effect of his anti- 
constitutional principles The spirit of his whole 
party; I never desire to exchange another word 
with him. x 

Enter TERMAGANT. | 

Ter. Here's a pother indeed !—Did you cail me? 

Quid, No, you trollop, no.— 

Ter. Will you go to bed? 

' Quid. No, no, no, no—T tell you no. 

Ter. Better to go to rest, Sir. I heard a doctor 
of physic say, as how, when a man is past his grand 
crime what the deuce makes me forgot my word ? 
his grand crime-hysteric ; nothing is so good 
against indiscompositions as rest taken in its prudish 
natalibus. 

Quid, Hold your prating— I'll not go to bed, Þll 
step to my brother Feeble; I want to have some 
talk with him, and I'll go to him directly. 

8 [Exit Quid. 

Ter. Go thy ways for an old Hocus-pocus of a 
newsmonger——Y ou'll have good luck if. you find 
your daughter here when you come back ; Mr. Bel- 
mour will be here in the interim; and if he does not 
carry her off, why then 1 shall think him a mere 
shilly-shally feller; and by my troth I shall think 
lim as bad a politishing as yourself. (Exit Terma- 
gant.) © Well, as I live and breathe, I wonders 
* what the dickens the man sees in these newspapers, 
to be for ever toxicated with them—Let me see 
one of them to try if 1 can vestigate any thing 

ahh the newspaper and reads. 
3 
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e Yesterday at noon, arrived at his lodgings in 
* Pall-mall, John Stukely, Esd. for the remainder 
© of the winter-season.” 


© Where the dewill has the man been Mn Who 


© knows him, or cares a minikin-pin about him! — 
He may go to Jericho for what I cares— _. 

, The same day Mr. William Tabby, an emi. 
nent man-milliner, was married to Miss Jenkins, 
- daughter of Mr. Jenkins, a considerable . 
« dasher in Bear- binder- lane.“ — 

_ © What the dickens is this to me? — Can't Mis 
Jenkins and her man- milliner go to bed, and hold 
their tongues? Why must they kiss and tell ? 

« &« By advices from Violenna”—This is policies 
© now (reads to herself,)—* and promises a general 


© peace.” —Why, can't that make the old eurmud. 


6 geon happy? 

„ By letters from Paris“ This is more policies 

(reads to herſelf,) “ and all seems tending to a 
6 th rupture.” —W hat the dewill does the fel. 
ler mean ?—Did not he tell me this moment there 
© was to be peace, and now its bloody news again, 
Io go to tell me such an n impudent lie to my 
face 

„At the academy in Essex- street, grown people 

6 are taught to dance.“ 

* Grown people are taught to dance—I likes that 
© well enough—1 should like to be betterer in ny 
c dancing—1 likes the figerre of a minute as well at 
© a figerre in speech—(Dances and sings.) — But such 
s trumpery as the news is, with kings, and cheese. 


a «== - Py 
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© mongers and bishops, and highwaymen, and ladies 
prayer- books, and lap-dogs, and the domedary 
© and camomile, and ambassadors, and hair-cutters, 
all higgledy-piggledy together. As 1 hope for 
* marcy, VII never read another paper —and I wishes 
© Old Quidnunc wou'd do the same. If the man 
© would do as I do, there wonld be some sense in it 


Ms Aff, instead of his politics, he would manure his 
182 mind like me, and read good altars, and improve 
: himself in fine langidge, and bombaſt, and polite 
" © accollighments, [ Exit singing. 
10 | 

2 SCENE II.—The Street. 

cies | | 

eral Inter BEIMOUR, ROVEWELL, and BRISK, in 

ud. liquor. 


© Bel. Women ever were, and ever will be, fan- 


| * tastic beings; vans OPER and fond of mis- 
0 2 0 
chief. 


licies 


> fel. 
- * Br. Well argued, Master, 
. Nove. (sings. 8 
2 U 
oO my Deceit is in every woman; | 
But none in a bumper can be, my 12 boys, 

deople But none in a bumper can be. 

5 * Bel. To be insulted thus, with such a contemp- 
5 1. * tuous ansu er to a message of such tender import! 
in my | 


© She might, methinks, at least have treated me 


with good manners, if not wan a more grateful 
return. 


vell at 
it such 
hee» 
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Rode. Split her manners, let's go and drink 
c other bumper, to drown sorrow. 

Bel. I'Il shake off her fetters—I will, Brisk, this 
very night, I will 

Br. That's right, Master; —and let her know we 
have found her out: and, as the poet says, 


« She that will not when she may, 
When she will, she shall have nay—Maxter, 


© Bel, Very true, Brisk, very true ;—the ingrati- 
© tude of it touches me to the quick—My dear 
© Rovewell, only come and see me take a final 
leave 6 | | 

* Rove, No truly, not 1; none of your virtuous 
s minxes for me. I'll set you down there, if you've 
© a mind to play the fool—I know $he'll melt you 
with a tear; and make a puppy of you with a smile; 
and so I'll not be a witness to it. 

« Bel, You're quite mistaken, I assure you 
« You'll see me most maufully upbraid her with her 
© ingratitude, and with more joy than a fugitive gal- 
* ley-slave escape from the oar to which I have been 
© chain'd. 

© Br. Master, Master, now's our time; for look, 
* by the glimmering of yonder lamp, who comes 
along by the wall there 

Bel. Her father, by all that's lucky.—My dear 
f Rovewell, let's drive off. 

.* Rove. I'Il speak to him for you, man | 

0 Bel. Not for the world Prithee come along. 

a 


. 
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SCENE III. Changes to the street. 
Enter QUIDNUNC , with a dark lanthorn, 


Cuid. If the Grand Turk should actually com- 
mence open hostility, and the house-bug Tartars 
make a diversion upon the frontiers, why then, 'tis 
my opinion— time will discover to us a great deal 
more of the matter. 


Watch. (within,) Paſt eleven o'clock, a cloudy 


night. 

| Quid, Hey! past . o' clock Sbodikins, my 
brother Feeble will be gone to bed but he shan't 
Seep till I have] some chat with him. Hart ye, 


' vatchman, watchman! 


Enter WATCHM AN, 
"atch. Call, Master? 


Quid, Ay, step hither, step hither; have you 


heard any news? 
Watch. News, Maſter ! 


Quid. Ay, about the Prussians or the Russians? 


Watch. Russians, Master! 

Quid, Ves; or the movements in Pomerania ? 

Watch, La, Master, I know nothing—Poor gentle- 
man! (pointing to his kead:)—Good night to you, 
Master.—Past eleven o'clock. [Exit Watchman, 


Quid. That man, now, has a place under the go- 


vernment, and he won't speak. But I'm losing time 
—[ Knocks at the door, Hazy weather [ Looking 
vp.) The wind's fixt in that quarter, and we shan't 
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have any mails this week to come — Come about, 
good wind, do, come about. 


Enter a  SERVANT-MAID. 
Maid. La, Sir, is it you? | 
Quzd. Is your master at home, child? 
Maid. Gone to-bed, Sir. 
Quid, Well, well, I'll step up to him. 
Maid. Must not disturb him for the world, Sir— 
Quid. Business of the utmost importance. 
Maid. Pray consider, Sir, my master an't well, 
. Quid. Prithee be quiet, woman; I must see him. 
LExeunt. 


SCENE IV.—A room in FEEBLE'S house, 


Enter FEEBLE un his night-gown. 


Feeb. 1 was just stepping in to bed—Bless my 
heart, what can this man want? —I know his voice, 
Il hope no new misfortune Bring him at this 
hour. 5 n 

Quid. Hold your tongue, you foolish hussy—he'll 
be glad to see me,—Brother Feeble, brother Feeble! 
Within, 


Eater QUIDNUNC. | | 
| Quid. Brother Feeble, I give you joy—The na· 
bob's demolish'd—(Szngs.) Britons strike As re · 
venge, &c. 
Feeb. Lack-a-day, Mr, Quidnunc, how can you 
serve me thus? 


Act II. 


0uid.- Suraja Dowla is no more. 

Feeb. Poor man! he's stark-staring mad. 

guid. Our men diverted themselves with Killing 
their bullocks and their camels, till they dislodged 
the enemy from the octagon, and the counterscarp, 
and the bung - o.— 

Feeb. I'II hear the rest to-morrow morning—Oh 
I'm ready to die. 

(uid, Odsheart man, be of good cheer—the gew 
nabob, Jaffier Ally Cawn, has acceded to a treaty ; 
and the English Company have got all their rights 
in the Phiemand and the Hushbulhoorums. 

Feeb. But dear heart, Mr. Quidnunc, why am 1 
to be disturb'd for this ? 

Quid, We had but two seapoys killed, three cho- 
keys, four gaul-walls, and two in —( Sings) 
Britons never shall be slaves! 


Feeb, Would not to-morrow morning do as well 
ey for this ? 


THE UPHOLSTERER: 


this Quid, Light up your windows, man ; light up your 
85 windows. Chandernagore is taken. | 
5 Feeb. Well, well, I'm glad of it— Good night. 
10 [Going. 


Quid, Here; here's the Gazette 

Fecbh. Oh! I shall certainly faint. [Sits down, 
Quid. Ay, ay, sit down, and I'll read it to you. 
(Reads.) Nay, don't run away—T've more news to tell 
'ou!—there's an account from Williamsburgh in 
\merica—The superintendant of Indian affairs 
Feeb. Dear Sir, dear Sir LAvoiding him. 
Quid, He has settled matters with the Cherokees— 
e him 
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Feeb. Nn enough— —- | [From hin, 
Ouzrd. In the same manner he did before with the 
_ Catabaws. | [ After hin, 

Feeb. Well, well, your Servant, —— [ From hin, 

Quid. So that the back inhabitants [ After hin, 

Feeb. I wish you would let me be a quiet au 
tant in my own house. 

Quid. S6 that the back inhabitants will now be se- 
cur'd by the Cherokees and Catabaws.— 

Feeb. You'd better go home, and think of appear. 
ing before the commissioners.— 

Quid, Go home! no, no, Fl! go and talk the mat. 
ter over at our coffee- house.— 

Feeb. Do so, do so. | 

Quid. (returning.) Mr. Feeble—I had a dispute 
about the balance of power—pray now can voti tell-- 

Feeb. I know nothing of the matter 

Quid, Well, another time will do for that—T hare 
a great deal to say about that—(Going, returns.) 

Right, I had like to have forgot, there s an erratum 
in the last Gazette 

Feeb, With all my heart 

Quid. Page 3, line 15t, col. rst and 30 for bond. 
read booms, 

Feeb. Read what you will— 

Quid. Nay, but that alters the sense, you know- 
Well, now your servant. If I hear any more neus 
I'll come and tell you. — Sk: 

Feeb. For Heayen's sake no more 

Quid. I'll be with you before you're out of you 
first sleep 

Eeeb. Good-night, good - nicht L Run: 
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make them all happy there too. 
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Quid. 1 forgot to tell you the emperor of Mo- 
rocco is dead, (Bawling after him.) So now I've 
made him happy— I'll go and knock up my friend 
Razor, and make him happy too—and then I'll go 
and see if any body is up at the coffee- houses and 


[Exit Quidnunc, 


SCENE V. A Street. A Shabby House,with a Barber's 


Pole up, and candles burning on the outside. 


\ Enter QUIDNUNC, with a dark lanthorn. 

Ouid. Ah, friend Razor he has a great respect 
for a rejoicing night—Who knows but he has heard 
zome more particulars. 


RAZ OR, looking out at the window. 

Raz. Anan! 

Quid. Friend Razor. 

Raz. My Master Quidnunc! I'm rejoicing for 
the news—will you partake of a pipe?—Fll open the 
door. 

Quid. Not now, friend Razor. 

Raz. I've something to tell you—T'll come down. 


Cuid This may be worth staying for——Whatcan 
he have heard? | 


Enter Ra z ok, a pipe in his mouth, and a tankard in his 
hand, 
Raz. Say, here's to you, Master Quidnunc. 
Quid, What have you heard? What have you 
heard: 


E 
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Raz. The consumers of oats are to meet next 
week. 

Quid, Those consumers of oats aa been meeting 
any time these ten years to my knowledge, and I ne. 
ver cou'd find what they are about. 

Raz. Things an't right, 1 fear—its enough to put 
down a body's spirits [ Drinks. 
| Quid. No, nothing to fear—I can tell you some 
good news—a Certain great potentate has not heard 
bigh-mass the Lord knows when. 

Raz. That puts a body in spirits again. (Drinks) 
Here drink, No wooden shoes. 

Quid. With all my heart—(Drinks.) Good liquor 
this, Master Razor, of a cold night. 

Raz. Yes, I put a quartern of British brandy in 
my beer—whu!—Do you know what a rebel my 
wife is? 

Quid. A rebel! 

Raz. Ay, a rebel—I earned nineteen-pence half - 
penny to-day, and she wanted to Jay out all that great 
sum upon the children—whu—but 1 bought those 
candles for the good of my country, to rejoice with, 
as a body may say—a little Virginy for my Pipe, and 
this sup of hot—whu—— 

Quid. Ay, you're an honest man : and if every 
body did like you and me, what a nation we shou'd 
be !— 

Raz. Ay, very true— [ Shakes his head. 

Qurd. I can give you the Gazette to read. 
Na. Can you! a thousand thanks I'll take it 
home to you when I haye done.— 


(Drinks, and dogg. 
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Quid, Friend Razor, you begin to be a little in for't. 

Raz. Yes, I have a whirligigg of a head - but a 
body shaw'd get drunk sometimes for the good of 
one's country. 

Quid. Well, 1 Shall be at home in Hall an hourl— 


ut Hark ye. 

2 Raz, Anan! 

ne Quid. 1 have made a rare discovery Florida wil 

rd be able tosupply Jamaica with peat for their winter's 
firing. I had it from a deep-politician. 

ks) Raz. Ay! I am glad the poor people of Jamaica 
will have Florida peat to burn.,— [ Exeunt. 

uor | : 

| SCENE VI.—The Upholsterer's House 

in 

my Enter BELMOUR and HARRIET. 


Har. Mr. Belmour, pray Sir—!I desire, Sir, you'll 
not follow me from room to room. 
alf- i Bel. Indulge me but a moment, 
reat Har. No, Mr. Belmour, I've seen too much of 
hose your temper—I'm touch'd beyond all enduring at 
vith, your unmanly treatment. 
and Bel. Unmanly, Madam? | 
Har. Unmaaly, Sir, to presume upon the misfor- 
very tunes of my family, and insult me with the formida- 
ou'd ble menaces that, Truly you have done; you'll be 
no more a slave to me.” — Oh fie, Mr. Belmour, I 
head. did not think a gentleman capable of it. 
Bel. But you won't consider. - 
ake it Har. Sir, I wou'd have Mr. Belmour understand, 
that though my father” sCircumstances are embarass'dy 
gg" 5 
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I have still an uncle, who can, and will, place me in a 
state of affluence; and then, Sir, your declarations— 

Bel. My dearest Harriet, they were but hasty 
words; let me now intreat you suffer me to convey 
you hence, far from your father's roof, where we 
may at length enjoy that happiness, of which we 
have long cherish'd the lov'd idea What say you, 
Harriet ? 8 

Har. I don't know what to say my heart's at 
© my lips. - Why don't you take me then ?? 


Enter TERMAGANT. 
Ter. Undone, undone! I'm all over in a flustra- 
tion—old Jimini Gomini's coming. a 


Har. O lud, what is to be done now? 

Ter. The devil! what can be dune? I have it 
don't flustrate yourself—I'Il find some nonsence 
news for him—away with you both into that room. 
Quick, quick. [ Exeunt Bel. and Har. 
Let me see—have I nothing in my pocket for the old 
hocus pocus to read? Psha! that's Mr. Belmour's 
letter to Miss Harriet I envelop'd that secret for 
all pains to purvent me. Old Politic must not have 
an idear of that business Stay, stay, is there ne'er 
an old trumpery newspaper ?—this will do- (Puls it 
in her pocket.) Now let the Gazette of a fellow come 
as soon as he will. 


: Enter QUIDNUNC. 
Quid. Fie upon it fie upon it !—all the coffee- 


houses shut up—Where is my Salmon's gazetteer 
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and my map of the world ?—in that room, I fancy— 

| won't sleep till I know the geography of all these 

places» Going. 
Ter. Sir, Sir, Sir! | 
Lid. What's the matter? 
Ter. Here has been Mr. 


he with the odd 


name.— 
© Quid, Mr. D— that writes the pretty verses up- 
on all public occasions F 


Ter. Ay, Mr. Reptile—the same'—He says as 
how there are some assays of his in this paper 
(Searches her pockets.) and he desires you will give 
your idear of them. 

0uid. That I will—let me see 

Ter. The deuce fetch it—here 1s something distin- 
tangles in my pocket there it is Gives the paper, 
and drops the letter.) Pray amuse it be fore you go to 
bed or had not you better go and read it in bed i— 

Quid. No, I'll read it here. | 


d Ter, Do so—he'll call in the morning.— I'll get 


's him to bed, I warrant me; and then Miss Harriet, 
. may elope as fast as she will. L Exit. 
by Quid. Hey! this is an old newspaper, I see.—— 


What's this? (Takes up the letter.) Here may be some 
news. To Miss Harriet Quidnunc. ”»—Let me 
y zee Reads.) 
„My dearest Harriet, 
« Why will you keep me in a state of suspence? I 
© have given you every proof of the sincerest con- 
stancy and love. Surely then, now that you see 
your father's obstinacy, you may determine to 
£ os 


Co 
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hs * own happiness; if you will permit 
me to wait on you this evening, I will convey you 
& to a family, who will take the tenderest care of 
« your person, till you resign it to the arms of 
« Your eternal admirer, 
% Belmour.” 
So, $0, here's policy detefted—Why Harriet, 
daughter | Harriet She has not made her e 
I hope So Madam— | 


Enter HARRIET and BELMOUR. 


Hey, the enemy in our camp ! - 

Har. Mr. Belmour is no enemy, Sir.— 

Quid, No! What does he lurk in my house for? 

Bel. Sir, my designs are honourable ; you see, Sir, 
I am above concealing myself. 

Quid. Ay, thanks to Termagant, or I shou'd have 
been undermined here by you, — 

Ter. (Looking in.) What the devil is here to do 
now ?—l1 am all over in a quandery. 

Quid. Now, Madam, an't you a false girl—an un- 
dutiful child? But I can get intelligence, you see 
Termagant is my friend, and if it had not been for 
her ; 


| Enter TERMAGANT. 

Ter. Oh my stars and garters ! here's such a piece 
of work—W hat shall I do?—My poor dear Miss 
Harriet— | [ Cries bitterly, 

Quid. What, is there any more news! What has 
happen'd now? 
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Ter. Oh Madam, Madam, forgive me, my dear 
Ma'am—— 1 did not do it purpose—1 did not; 281 
hope for mercy, I did not, 

Quid. Is the woman crazy? 

Ter, I did not intend to give it 1 would 
have seen him gibbeted first. —I found the letter in 
your bed-chamber—I knew it was the same I de- 
liver'd to you—and my curiosity did make me peep 
into it. Says my curiosity,“ Now, Termagant, you 
may gratify yourself by finding out the contents 
e of that letter, which you have so violent an itch- 
« ing for.” —My curiosity did say so- And then I 
own my respect for you did say to me, Hussy, how 
te dare you meddle with what does not belong to 
ir, « you? Keep your distance, and let your mistress's 
« secreets alone.“ And then upon that, in comes 


t, 
c, 


wc my curiosity again,“ Reud it 1 tell you, Termagant; 
„ a woman of spirit should know every thing.“ oy 
do Let it alone, you jade,” says my respect, it is as 
„much as your place is worth.“ « Whatsignifica- 
un⸗ « tiun's a place with an old bankrupper ?“ says my 
c— curiosity; there's more places than one; and so 
for « read it, I tell you, Termagant.”—1 did read it, 
hat could I do ?—Heav'n help mel did read it— 

I don't go to deny it, I don't—I don't—I don't 
[Crying very bitterly. 


Quid, And I have read it too; don't * such an 

Miss I uproar, woman. 

erhy. Ter. And after I had read it, thinks me, I'll 
give this to my mistress again, and her geremano- 

deus of a father Shall never see it And so, as my 
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ill stars would have it, as I was giving him a news- | 
paper, I run my hand into the lion's mouth. [s 


[© Crying, 
© Bel. What an unlucky jade she has been. [ Aside, 
© Har. Well, there's no harm done, Termagant; 
© for I don't want to deceive my father. 7 
. Quid. *© Yes, but there is harm done.“ (Knocking, 
Hey, what's all this knocking ?—Step and see, Ter- 
magant. | 

Ter, Ves, Sir—— [Exit, 0 

Quid. A waiter from the coffee-house, mayhap, 
with some news——You shall go to the round-house, 
friend,—(To Belmour.)—1I'll carry you there myself; 
and who knows but I may meet a parliament man in 
the round-house to tell him some politics? 


Enter ROVEWERL. 


, Rove. But I say I will come in; my friend $han't 
bemurder'd amongst you 
Bel. Sdeath Rovewell ! what brings you here? 

| Rove. I have been waiting in a hackney-coach for 
you these two hours; and split me but 1 was afraid 
they had smother'd you between two feather- beds. 


Enter TERMAGANT. 
Ter. More misfortunes—herc comes the watch. 
Quid. The best news I ever heard. 


F | eine! 

ä Enter WATCHMEN. | ard 

"Quid. Here, thieves, robbery, murder, I charge Out 
'em both; take 'em directly, oe 


Match. Stand and deliver in the king's name; Kor 
$elze em knock em down—— 


939 
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Bel. Don't frighten the lady here's my word 
surrender. . 
Rove, You scoundrels Stand off, . 

Watch. Down with him down with him. LFig it. 


Enter RAZZoR, with the Gazette in his hand. BE, 
Raz. What, a fray at my Master Quidnunc's— 
knock him down—knock him down | 

[ Folds up the Gazette, puts himself in a boxing atti. 

tude, and fights with the watchmen.] 
Quid, That's right—hold him fast 


WP, [Watchmen seize Rovewell. | 
Se, Rove. You have overpower'd me, you rascals.— 
it; Wl Tr. I believe as sure as any thing, as how he's a 


in Wtichwayman, and as how it was he that robb'd the 
mail, 

Q1id, What! rob the mail, and stop all the news 
Search him—search him—he may have the letters 
belonging to the mail in his pockets now—Ay, 
here's one letter. To Mr. Abraham Quidnunc.” 
—Let's see what it i“ Your dutiful son, John 
1 for Qiidnune.” 

Rove, That's my name, and Rovewell was but 
eds. Wwe. 

Cad. What, and am I your father? 
ch. Hag. (Looks at him.) Oh my dear Sir, (Embraces 
and powders him all over) "tis he sure enough—1 
emember the mole on his cheek—1I Shaved his first 
ard. 


Cid. Just returned from the West Indies, I sup; 
05e ? 


Rove, Ves, Sir; the owner of a rich plantation. 
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_ Quid, What, by studying politics? 

Rove. By a rich planter's widow; and I have now 
fortune enough to make you ee in your old age. 

Raz, And I hope I shall shave him again. 

Rove. So thou shalt, honest Razor In the mean 
time let me intreat you bestow my sister upon my 


friend Belmour here. 


Quid. He may take her as soon as he pleases— 
*twill make an excellent paragraph in the newspa- 
rs. 
Ter. There, Madam, calcine your person to him, 
Quid. What are the Spaniards doing in the bay of 
Honduras? 
Rove. Truce with politics for the present, if you 
please, Sir We'll think of our own affairs first be- 
fore we concern e about the balance of 


power. 
Raz. With all my aan; I'm rare happy. 
Come, Mr. Quidnunc, now with news ha' done, 
Bless di in your wealth, your daughter and your son; 
May discord cease, faction no more be seen; 
Be high and low for country, king and queen. 


